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APOSTROPHE TO GREECE. 
FROM THE PARTHENON. 
BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 








INSCRIBED TO THE GREEK PEOPLE ON THE S&VENTY-FIFTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THEIR INDEPENDENCE. 


I. 
O LAND of sage and stoic— 
Of human deeds heroic 
Of heroes’ deeds divine! 
What braggart of the nations 
Shall scorn thy proud narratioas— 
Thou who hast named the stars from thy Olympian line 





In spite of Moslem crime 
Thou livest! Hungry Time 
Can only dead devour. 
Tho asphodel hath strewed 
This marble solitude, 
The silence thrills with life, the rains rise in power. 


Yoo sea’s imperial vastness 
Was once thy friend and fastness; 
By many a curving strand, 
’Twixt purple capes, on edges 
Of seaward-looking ledges 
Rose the white cities sown by thy adventurous-hand, 


Nor couldst thou think of these 
As lonely colonies 
Wherewith rich Corinth lined 
The West. while Dorian sails 
Outrode Aizean gales; 
Nay, suburbs were they all, molds of Athenian mind. 


Toen could thy galleys pass 
From Tyre to Acragas, 
By Grecian islands gray 
That dreamed of Athens’ brow, 
And gayly to the prow 
Harnessed the pawing winds to seek some Attic bay. 


Here to Athene’s feast, 
From West, from North, from East— 
Through Jason’s fabled strait 
Or round Malea’s rock— 
The homesick sails would flock 
Oft with an Odyssey of peril to relate. 


And what exultant stir 
When the swart islander, 
Bound for the festal week, 
First saw Colonona’s crest 
Give back the glowing West 
Far past Af gina’s shore and her prophetic peak ! 


I hear his cheery cries 
Tho Time between us lies 
More wide than land and sea. 
The gladness that he brings 
Thrills in the song he sings, 
Beaching his welc>me craft on Pasleron’s level lee. 


O harbor of delight ! 
Strike the torn sail—to-night 
On Attic soil again! 
When joy is free to slaves 
What tho the swarming waves 
Follow each other down like the generations of men! 


Now, for a time, to war 
And private hate a bar 
Of sacred armistice ; 
Even in the under world 
Shall the rough winds be furled 
That = of wrangling shades that crowd the courts of 
is, 


Tis Peace shill bring the green 
For Merit’s brow. What scene 
O Athens, shall be thine! 
Till from Parnassus’ hight 
; Phosbus’ reluctant light 
Lingers along Hymettus’ fair and lofty line. 


With dance and song and game 
And oratory’s flame 

Shall Hellas beat and swell, 
Till olive-crowned, in pride 
The envied victors ride 


Fellows t> those whose fame the prancing marbles tell. 


O antique time and style, 
Return to us a while 
Bright as thy happy skies ! 
Silent the sounds that mar: 
Like music heard afar 
The harmony endures while all the discord dies. 


Not yet the cloister’s shade 
Fell on a world afraid, 

Morbid, morose—the alloy 
Found greater than the gold 
Of life. Like Nature old 


Thou still didst sing and show the sanity of joy. 


That secret to this day 
Hath its enduring sway 
O’er all thy childitike kind. 
O teach this anxious age 
Through thy serener page 
How by the hapjy heart to keep the unclouded mind. 


II 


But thou wert Freedom’s too 
As well as Joy’s, and drew 
From every mountain breast 
An air that could endure 
No foreign foe—so pure 
That Lycabettus neighbors the Corinthian crest. 


Nor was thy love of life 
For thee alone. Thy strife 
Was for the race, no less. 
Thee, to whom wrong is done 
While wroog confronts the sun, 
Tha oppressor cannot crush, nor teach thea to oppress. 


By thee for lands benighted 
Was Freedom’s beacon lighted 
That now enstars the earth. 
Welcome the people’s hour ! 
Passed is the monarch’s power, 
Dread waits not oa his death that trembled at his birth. 


As down a craggy steep 
Albanian torrents leap 
Impetuous to the sea— 
Such was thy ancient spirit, 
Still thine. Who that inherit 
Hatred of Tyranny inherit not from thee ? 


Look to the West and see 
Thy daughter, Italy— 
Fathered by Neptune bold 
On Cume's sheltered strand 
(Forgot but for the hand 
That saved to Art her sibyl maay-namel and old); 


That temple-sated soil, 

Whose altar-smoke would coil 
To hide the Avernian steep, 

Grows the same harvest now— 

Best increase of the plow 


Fair Freedom, of thy seed, sown for the world to reap. 


Tho regal Rome display 

The triumphs of her day ; 
Tho Florence, laurel-hanog, 

Tell how she held the van 

In the slow march of man— 


Greek was the path they trod, Greek was the song they 


sung. 


Look farther west and there 
Behold thy later heir, 
Child of thy Jove-like mind— 
Fair France. How has she kept 
The watch while others slept ? 
Has Wisdom hastened on while Justice ligged behind ? 


Like thee, full well she knows 
Through what maternal throes 
New forms from olden come ; 
Her arts, her temples speak 
A glory that is Greek, 
And filially her heart turns to the ancestral home. 


For her no backward look 
Into the bloody book 
Of kings. Thrice-rescued land ! 
Her furrowed graves bespeak 
A nobler fate: to seek 
In service of the world again the world’s command. 


She in whose skies of peace 
Arise new auguries 
To strengthen, cheer and guide— 
When nations in a horde 
Draw the unhallowed sword, 
O Memory, walk, a warning specter, at her side ! 


Among thy debtor lands, - 
See, grateful England stands ; 
Who at thy ranging feet 
Learned how to carry Law 
Into the jungle’s maw, 
And tempers unto Man or cold or desert heat. 





All that thou daredst she dares 
Till now thy name sne bears— 
Mother of Colonies. 
What if thy glorious Past 
She should restore at last, 
And clothe in new renown the dream of Pericles ! 


If she but lean to thee 
Once more thy North shall be 
Uplifted from the dust. 
Mother of noble men 
Thy friends of sword and pen, 
Eogland, tho slow to justice, shall again be just. 


And now from our new land 
Beyond two seas, a hand ! 
Our world, for ages dumb, 
Part of thy fable-lore, 
Gathers upon its shore 
Each dying race as soil for one chief race to come. 


But of our beating heart 
Thy pulse how large a part ! 
Our wider sky but bounds 
Another Grecian dawn. 
Lament not what is gone ; 
Pentelicus grieves not, for Fame hath healed his wounds. 


° III. 


Then, Hellas! scorn the sneer 
Of kings who will! not hear 
Their people’s moaning voice, 
More deaf than shore to sea ! 
The world hath need of thee— 
The world thou still canst teach to reason and rejoice. 


Yes, need of thee while Art 
Of life is but a part— 
Plaything or luxury. 
Greek soil perchance may show 
Where Art’s hid stream doth flow— 
To rise, a new Alpheus, near another sea. 


Yes, need of thee while Gold 
Makes timid traitors bold 
To lay republics low ; 
Not ignorant nor poor 
Spread for their feet the lure— 
The kind, the loved, the honored, aim the brutal blow. 


Yes, need of thee while Earth 
Each day shows Heaven a girth 
Of want and misery; 
Wherein there is not found 
Beyond thy happy bound 
A people brave, sane, temperate, thrifty, chaste and free. 


Then, tho by faction’s blunder, 
And boasts, of mimic thunder, 
Again thou be betrayed, 
Vain this, vain every treason, 
With thee are Hope and Reason, 
Nor Past can be forgot, nor Future long delayed. 


Troy was, but Athens is— 
The World’s and Liberty’s, 
Nor ever less shall be! 
Tho fallen are old fanes 
The vestal fire remains 
Bright with the light serene of immortality. 
New York CITY. 
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FIFTY YEARS IN THE MINISTRY.* 





BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





Tuis is the golden Sabbath of the year. To-day the 
Christian sanctuaries are fragrant with vernal flowers, 
and vocal with jubilant songs of praise. The Easter 
carols, circling with the sun and ‘‘ keeping company 
with the hours” belt the round globe with unceasing 
Hailelujabs to our risen Lord : 

* Hail day of days! in peals of praise 
Throughout ail ages owned, 
When Christ our God death's empire trod 
And high o’er heavem was throned !” 

To me, my dear friends, this is peculiarly a golden 
day. For it completes a happy half century in the min- 
istry of the glorious Gospel of salvation. And before I 
announce my Easter text suffer me to allude briefly to 
some salient points in my life work ; and nowhere can I 





* Part of a Discourse delivered in Lafayette Ave. Church, Brooklyn 
on Easter Sunday. 
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do it more freely than in this dear old pulpit which was 
so long to me a watch-tower over the best ard kindest of 
flocks, : 

Fifty years ago, during the first week of April, 1846, I 
was licensed to preach by the S»ond Presbytery of 
Philadelphia; it met in the old etore church that stands 
on the historic battle ground of Germantown, Four 
weeks afterward, «ith the diploma of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in my trunk, and a considerable sup- 
ply of sound Princetonian theology in mv head, I 
started, at four o’clock in the morning, for Wyoming 
Valley in Northern Pennsylvania. For a few months I 
preached in that beautiful and classic valley while the 
pastor of the Kingston church went away to recruit bis 
shattered health. My audience was made up of intelli- 
gent, God-fearing farmers—men whose talk was not ‘‘ of 
bullocks” but of the Bible. The sweet fragrance of the 
clover fields regaled me on my parochial rides through 
the verdant valley. 

By O:tober I received a call from the little Presby- 
terian cburch of Burlington, N. J.—the church founded 
and built by that princely man Dr.Cor landt Van Rensse- 
laer, ason of the Albany Patroon. My congregation was 
small. and mainly compesed of shoemakers, coachmen, 
gardeners and plain fulk—just the best sort of material 
for a young beginner. In the front pew were the family 
of Dr. Van Reneselaer, and near them sat a very distin- 
guished Poiladelphia lawyer who was in Burlington for 
four or five months of each vear, I aimed my sermons 
at the coachmen and gardeners. and by that style of 
gunnery reached the whole of my little corgregation. 
One thing I soon discovered, and that was that the half- 
dozen highly cultured families in the parish relished tim- 
ple, spiritual and earnest sermons quite as much as the 
gardeners and theshoemskers, The Gospel of Christianity 
is not a delicate dainty for the fastidio..s few, or a diffi- 
cult enigma for acu'e intellects alone to sclve ; it is God’s 
simple bread of life for the hungering masses of human- 
ity. There is no greater delusion than the idea that 
higbly educated parishioners hanker after severely intel- 
lectual or abstruse preachirg. My eminent Philadelphia 
lawyer once raid to me: ‘‘ I don’t come to church to have 
my brains taxed ; I come to have my heart and life made 
better. The two prime essentials to me are simplicity in 
presenting the Gospel and downright blood earnestness.” 
That sentiment from so high an authority gave me a 
world of encouragement, Simple Bible truth made red 
hot with luve is what this. sin-plagued world needs, 
‘* Preach up to this age” is a thin pretext to cover a 
vast deal of arid philosophizing in the pulpit. My first 
year’s work was very disheartening as to results, and I 
was foolish enough to think about “ fleeing away to 
Tarshish.” My Master mercifully headed me off by a 
powerful revival which began suddenly in alittle pray er- 
meeting; and such a wonderful descent of the Holy 
Spirit I have never seen surpassed in all my half century 
ministry. I learned more practical theology during those 
six weeks than I had learned during any six munthsin 
the seminary. 

Mv next call was to become the first pastor of the 
newly organized Third Presbyterian Church of Trenton, 
N. J. The walls of that sanctuary that I helped to rear 
stand to day “four square to all the winds that blow”; 
the church within them lives with undiminished vigor, 
altho I have outlived every elder, deacon and trustee 
who were my working staff duriog that pleasant pastor- 
ate, A sweet halo of romance still lingers over that 
Trenton ministry ; for on a certain Sabbath morning 
there appeared in my congregation one whom a kind 
Providence had predestinated to be the jy and pride of 
my heart and home, and the clear ey d, sagacious and 
unselfish counselor in every emergency of my life. I 
need not say that I have believed in the doctrine of Pre- 
destination ever since. 

From Trenton that same Providential hand led me to 
the next stage of my life work in the good old R formed 
Dutch Church in Market S:reet, New York. Asa de- 
scendant from a Holland ancestry, I am glad to have 
spens seven happv years in a church that bore the an- 
cient motto of William the Silent’s commonwealth on 
its escu'cheon ; and I seldom cross yonder bridge with- 
out a grateful look at the short, stumpy tower of the 
venerable edifice. What swarms of young men filled 
those galleries on Sunday evenings—many of whom 
have since filled high positions in the commercial and 
religious history of New York! The glorious revival of 
1858—in which I labored daily fur six months—made 
those old walls ring with resounding praise. 

It was ashort journey, but a most eventful one, that 
brought me across the river in April, 1860, to become 
the first installed pastor of this beloved church, I need 
not occupy one precious moment now in recounting the 
story of my thirty years’ pastorate here ; that story has 
been told here more than once, and has been preserved 
in two printed volumes that you have kindly issued. As 
I look now into your faces I can say, as the old pastor of 
Ephesus said to his flock : ‘‘ I take you to record this day 
that I shunned not to declare unto you all the counsel 
of God.” 

What has been the net outcome of my fifty years’ min- 
istry—even with all its imperfections on my head? As 
far as I can tabulate them in cold figures, the record is 
as follows: I have preached about tive thousand ser- 
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mons, and made pastoral visits innumeratle. I have de- 
livered a vast number of public addresses in behalf of 
missions and Sundav schcols and Young M+ n’s Christian 
Acsociations, and E nancipation and total abstinence 
and the suppression of the iniquitous drink trvffic, and 
various other moral reforme. During the forty three 
years spent in the pastorate, I received two. thousand, 
four hundred and twenty persons into church member- 
ship on confession of their faithin Christ. Seventy-four 
tracts from my pen have been issued by the American 
Tract Society, the National Temperance Society and 
other publication societies, Ihave written fifieen books, 
of which six are translated into the Swedish and two 
into the Dutch larguage, As far as spiritual resulis are 
concerned, 1 reckon my widest work has been the publi- 
cation of about four thousand articles for the religious 
newspap rs which have taken the wings of the morning, 
and flown to the uttermost parts of the earth. It would 
be ithin bounds to say that these articles have reached 
a circulation of over two hundred millions of copies, 
By careful hushandry of such physical strength a1 God 
has given me, I have never spent one of these more than 
twenty five hundred Sabbaths on a bed of sickness! 
And as the great clock of Time booms out to-day the 
last note of fifty years, [am not too deaf to hear the sol- 
emn and the not unwelcome sound. 

I have now given you briefly the condensed record of 
the ministry which I must soon carry up and lay at my 
blessed Master’s feet. Fervently do [ thank my God for 
that faithful widowed mother who dedicated me to this 
ministry in mv cradle, and who was more than pastor 
or church or Sabbath-school to me in my childhood. 
Fervently do I thank God for having been rooted and 
grounded in the sound theology formula'ed in the West- 
minster Confession ; that anchor has never *‘ dragged.” 
Fervently do I thank God for giting me such a sublime- 
ly glorious Gospel to preach—such an aill-sufficient 
doctrine of atoning blood to proclaim—such precious 
promises of his Spirit’s presence—and such verifications 
of this self eviiercing Book. No gales of the so-called 
‘*higher criticism” bave ever blown high erough to 
ruffl a single feather of my faith in the perfect inspira- 
tion, the perfect infallibility and perfect authority of the 
only Bible which Almighty God has given to his chil- 
dren. Devout scholarship, however searchirg and 
fearless, from Martin Luther to Maclaren and Lightfoot, 
has never dislodged a single stone in the massive and 
ma .nificent bul sark which Moses began to build, and 
which the seer of Patmos completed. As for the arro- 
gant, irreverent and bitterly hostile criticism which has 
taken on such airs, much of it is sheer conjecture, much 
of it is self-contradictory, much of it is refuted hypothe- 
sis; and when all these have been subtracted, ther> is 
not enough left to stop the hole which a mouse nibbles 
in your wainscot. I have aimed to make my preaching 
thoroughly tonic, and to keep abreast with the majestic 
tharchings of God’s providence toward the full redemp- 
tion of the human race. Fervently, also, do I thank my 
Master for the privilege of having comforted some 
sorrowing hearts, and cheered some shadowed homes, 
and helped some burdened ones to carry their heavy 
loads, and guided some children and young men and 
maidens into the only path that leads Heavenward. 
Above all, I rej ‘ice to have led some immortal souls to 
the cross of the crucified Son of God. My humble testi- 
mony is that the highest glory of the pulpit is to exalt 
the Cross of Calvary ; and the highest joy of life is to 
sweeten and strengthen the lives, and to save the souls 
of our fellow-creatures. And now unto Him who loves 
us, and wno delivers us from sin by h's precious blood, 
be all the thanks and praise and dominion and glory 
forever more! To serve HIM gives such deligh: that to- 
day I would not stoop to pick up a monarch’s crown. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE JAPAN DEPUTATION AT HONOLULU. 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D, 





ON the afternoon of December 7th the Daputation 
sent by the American Board to Japan left Yokohama 
on its return voyage. The wind had been blowing a gale 
for three dats, but the storm seemed to be over, and the 
sky was clear and the sea smooth as we bade good-by to 
the land of the rising sun. In the distance, in inde- 
acribable splendor, in ‘‘one glory like a pearl,” rose 
Fuj', and only darkness shut the mountain from our 
sight. ‘* Deputation weather,” said one, as we steamed 
over the beautiful waters; but before many bours had 
passed the ‘‘China” was struggling in the wildest storm 
I have ever seen—and I have crossed the Atlantic 
twenty times. Indeed, Captain Seabury pronounced it 
the severest storm he had known since he became cap- 
tain of the ‘* China.” For three days the gale continued, 
and we made hardly any progress. After that to 
Honolulu the sky and sea were perfect. We passed the 
Midway Islands, seldom visited by mariners. Captain 
Seabury imagines that some time he may find persons 
there who have been shipwrecked, and, when possible, 
goes that way. As they are approached, a broad, 
circular lagoon, whose color is an exquisite turquoise- 
green, appearz. There the water is shallow, and rests 
in the crater of an extinct volcanc. Oaly the ridges of 
the crater are visible. Beyond is higher land, but only 
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birds are the inhabitants. In the midst of the awfy) 
solitude of the Pacific rest these lonelv islands ; what 
force lifted them ro one will ever know, and what 
tragedies have been enacted upon them only the occg. 
sional fragm-nts of wreckage suggest. ; 

At about eight o’clock in the morning of December 
18th, two days behind time. we reached Honolulu. Wag 
ever another people so hospitable? B fore we had fin. 
ished our breakfast a committee of citizens came on 
board to welcome us. A’ quarantine letters of welcome 
had been received. From that moment the entertainment 
began. We were taken first to the homes of our friends 
for asecond breakfast; then in carriages all over the 
beau'iful city ; then to a public recep'ion in the Central 
Union Church, of which Mr. Birnie is pastor; then fo}- 
lowed driving and visiting again until time for sailing ; 
then came the farewells, with fruit and flowers and the 
Hawaiian Band playing, ‘*My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
and ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”; and then the sail away past 
Diamond Head in'o the night, with the purple m nn. 
tains on one side and the black ocean on the « ther, while 
our memories were fi'led with what wecan never forget, 
Thus our day at Honolulu began, continued and ended, 
Of the city, with its July climate in December, I will not 
write, for many have written of that. Ocher things are 
more vital and important, 

First, I was impressed with the fact that, whatever 
may be said about the ‘‘children of the missionaries” 
and their usurpation of the G »vernment, no one can 
deny that they are using their power in a wise and 
gracious way. The officers of the Government are gen- 
tlemen. From President Dole down, they area far abler 
and manlier appearing set of men than are to be found 
usually either at Albany or Washington. I believe 
that for ability, culture and gracious manhood, President 
Dole will compare well with any American President, 
or any ruler of any nationin the world, Acd those men 
are using their positions in the interest of all classes of 
people. It is sometimes said that the Sandwich Islands 
are like one of our Southern States—a region where an 
oligarchy rules and the race question will not go down, 
The power is in the hands of a minority, no doubt, but 
it is a minority which, if weighed instead of counted, 
would be a majority. In the next place there is no race 
prejudice , some of the most prominent white men have 
married native women, and those women are welcomed 
in society as if they were white. And finally, those men 
who have power, instead of using it selfishly, are work- 
ing for all the people without regard to race. There is 
no parallel between social condition in the Hawaiian 
Islands and our Southern States. Educated natives are 
treated as the social equals of the whites, and education 
is provided for all classes, There is no discrimination 
against natives in the suffrage. Such an outrage as the 
Sheats law of Florida would be impossible in Hawaii. It 
is a commonwealth of the strong bearing the burdens of 
the weak. . 

The second point, and one which further illustrates the 
first, is that those ‘‘children of the missionaries” and 
others who have helped to make the Islands what they 
are, are working for the people in a way to command 
the admiration of all lovers of humanity, For instance, 
there is in Honolvlu an admirable system of free kinder- 
gartens founded and supported by well to do citizens, In 
a large building I saw a kindergarten for Hawaiian chil- 
dren in one room, in another one for Chinese, in another 
one for Japanese, in another one for Portuguese, and in 
another one for those who speak English. No better pro- 
vision is made for the children of the richest families. 

Another illustration is the Chinese work of Mr. F. W. 
Damon. Mr. Damon is son cf the Rev, S. C. Damon, an 
eminent chaplain of the Seaman’s Friend Society, and 
Mrs. Damon is a daughter of the late Dr. A. P. Happer, 
the well-known missionary to China, Mr, Damon is a 
layman, a brother of the Minister of Finance. He has a 
uniqne and beautiful home. On his grounds is a build- 
ing nearly if not quite as large as bis own residence, 
where he and his accomplished wife, with the assistance 
of friends, conduct a free school for Chinese bo: s at their 
ownexpense. I do not know how many are received, 
but in the dormitory there must have been at least fifty 
beds. In my study of charitable and missionary work in 
many lands I bave never seen anything more beautiful 
or encouraging. In addition to their other work, the 
care of their own family, etc., Mr. and Mrs, Damonsend 
to every steamer landing at Honolulu a letter welcoming 
to the hespitality of their home all missionaries who may 
be on that steamer. 

But perhaps more remarkable still are the schools for 
natives. Oce of these hes been erected by Mr. Charles 
R. Bishop, in memory of bis wife, who was a Hawaiian 
princese. Mrs, Bishop also left her property for the 
cause of education. One school is for girls and (wo 
others for boys. There is not in the United States 4 
more beautiful or better appointed building for a girls’ 
school than that of the Kamehameha School at Honolulu. 
The whole institution—that for boys and girls—combites 
intellectual and industrial«ducation in a way that would 
have rejoiced the heart of General Armstrong. By the 
way, Mr. Charles R. Bishop’s name seems t> be assocl- 
ated with almost every good cause in the Islands. The 
Bishop Museum of Hawaiian antiquities is rich and cc™- 
plete. He seems to regard his great fortune as held in 
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rust for the people among whom he has lived and where 
his wealth was acquired. By him $800,000 has lately 
been set aside for Hawaiian education. 

These are only samples of what is being done by these 
children of the missionaries and those like them. The 
Theological Seminary, of which the Rev. C. M. Hyde, 
D.D., is Principal, is intended for the training of natives 
for the ministry, and is reaching many with its noble 
service. Another school for girls is even larger than the 
one mentioned above. The Central Union Church is one 
of the institutions of the city. It is the cathedral, and a 
worthy one. There most of the strong people of the city 
worship. The pastor occupies a position of peculiar 
honor and difficulty, because there are so many differ- 
ences among his people; but Mr. Birnie is succeeding 
admirably. But how can any American Christian 
visitirg cities like Honolulu feel called on to suggest a 
sectarian church? Uaion ought to be the word for the 
bour among all Christians. In the Central Union 
Church many denominations realize that they are one in 
Christ, and have solved the problem of Christian union. 
The same is true in Yokohama, Tokio and Kobe. Little 
to be envied is that man who can enter such a church 
and, feeling no thrill of brotherhood, raise a sectarian 
slogan, 

Honolulu is essentially an American city in the heart 
of what seems to belong by nature and history, by lan- 
guage and religion; to the American Republic. Those 
who are strong enough to rule are ruling, and they are 
using their positions in a way to shame most American 
ofticials—in a way to serve and uplift the degraded and 
barbarous people who constitute so large a part of the 
population, 

For the last I have reserved mention of the recep- 
tion given to the Deputation in tie Central Union 
Church. Soon after noon the people began to gather, 
and a little time was spent in social greetings. Then we 
sat down to an ample collation, Perhaps a hundred 
were present, having beeu summoned by telephone after 
the arrival of the steamer. When the collation was fin- 
ished, Mr, Birnie, acting as master of ceremonies, called 
on each member of the Deputation for a speech, and 
then in a graceful way President Dole addressed the 
Deputation in behalf of the citizens of Honolulu. The 
occasion will not soon be forgotten by those in whose 
honor it was given. During all our stay in the city we 
were ‘personally ccnducted” by the Rev. C. M. Hyde, 
D.D,, the Rev. O. P. Emerson, Dr, O. H, Gulick, the Rev. 
Professor Leadingham, the Rev. S, R. Bishop, Chief Jus- 
tice Judd, Mr. P. C.-Jones and others, whose enthusiasm 
was worthy of the city which they love so dearly. I can 
ask for my friends no greater joy than to be permitted to 
visit Honolulu under conditions equally auspicious. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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A NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL ANNIVERSARY. 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH.D., 
SCPZRINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 








in the first number of the Common School Journal 
for the year 1841 its founder and editor, Horace Mann, 
wrote as follows: 


“This institution is the greatest discovery ever made by 

man; we repeat it, the Common School is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made by man.”’ 
The sincerity and intensity of this utterance is character- 
istic of the great man whose genius distinguished the 
educational history of our country during the second 
quarter of this century. Horace Mann was born-in the 
town of Franklin, Mass., May 4th, 1796, The fourth day 
of May next will, therefore, be the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of America’s first and greatest edu- 
cational reformer. Nurtured amidst poverty, op- 
pressed by the most rigid environment, Horace Mann 
made himself famous throughout America and Europe 
as educator, publicist and philanthropist. Putting 
aside, when past forty years of age, brilliant prospects 
ia law and politica he took to himself the leadership of 
a despised and forlorn cause—that of public education 
in the commonwealth of Massachusetts. He undertook 
the work of Secretary of the State Board of Education 
and made its work identical with the perishing interests 
of public instruction. He did this with so much of high 
endowment, spiritual purpose and single-minded devo- 
tion, that Massachusetts’s golden age ia common-school 
development is manifest to all ; and the statue of the first 
Secretary of the Sate Board of Education rightly stands, 
as noted by Dr. Cuyler in a recent number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with Daniel Webster’s at the entrance of the 
State House at Boston. 

The heroic element was not wanting. Horace Mann 
revived the study of school architecture ; founded the 
normal schools of Massachus3tts ; originated teachers’ 
Conventions ; established teachers’ institutes ; founded 
the Common School Journal; multiplied school libra- 
ries; and made popular and efficient a now universal 
feature of school policy —the “‘ annual report.” During 
his secretaryship there were twelve such annual reports. 
The first report treats of school architecture, the fourth 
of the qualification of teachers, the fifth of the eco- 
nomic aspects of universal education ; the seventh con- 
tains his famous account of Enrop7an schools, particu- 
larly of Prussian seminaries for training of teachers. 
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They are classical in their simplicity, completeness and 
eloquence. The principles he enunciated implied a new 
era in instruction, a revolution in school work, and 
presaged a far-reaching reform. Accordingly, hosts of 
enemies were stirred up, but also friends, so that at last 
it could truthfully be written of him: ‘’ Rarely have 
great abilities, unselfish devotion and brilliant success 
been so united in the course of a single life.” 

Those who are today working in the good cause of 
school reform may well find encouragement in the his- 
tory of this remarkable man. Like him they should, in 
the first place, stedfastly hold to the high moral and 
spiritual function of the common school in American 
life and civilization. Whether we have in mind the 
district school of the couatry neighborhood or the ele- 
weatary and high schools of the town and city, it should 
be the chief aim of the advocates of school reform to 
create and develop a public capacity for insight into the 
moral and spiritual possibilities involved in the right 
administration of ‘‘ this ancient and cherished institution 
of the common school.” Horace Mann was the only 
man of his times wao conceived the common school to 
be a great discovery ; and that in two respects : 

“First, in its tniversality, forit is capacious enough to 
receive and cherish in its parental bosom every child that 
comes into the world; and second, in the timeliness of the 
aid it proffers—its early seasonable supplies of counsel 
and guidance, making security antedate danger. Other 
social organizations are curative and remedial ; thisisa 
preventive and an antidote. They come to heal diseases 
and wounds; this to make the physical and moral frame 
invulnerable to them.”’ 

He wasthe only man of his age who supremely felt the 
public school system to be the necessary condition of the 
perpetuity of the R>pubdlic—the only institution adequate 
to meet the moral and spiritual needs of the growing 
Republic, 

As in Horace Mann’s day so in ours the second named 
point relates to the moral and intellectual qualifications 
of the teacher—whether the teaching corps of the com- 
mon schools can be inspired to conceive their work and 
enter upon its mis3ion with a spirit and preparation 
equal to the greatness of the cause. The advocate of 
school reform must not be disconcerted by opposition to 
good and necessary reforms on the part of the teaching 
body itself. Isis matter of history that the major part 
of all educational reform has been carried forward in 
spite of opposition from within the school system. The 
fact, as stated in the public prints, that nearly all of the 
New York City school principals have just signed a 
protest against the School Reform bill now pending be- 
fore the New York Legislature, is not to be greatly won- 
dered at ; that kind of thing must be expected and pro- 
vided against. The Boston Masters almost to a man 
condemned Horace Mann’s Seventh Annual Report and 
fiercely combated it in public, but failed, after full dis- 
cussion, to sustain themselves before the community. 
One of the mostexperienced and accomplished educators 
in America lately characterized to the writer, the Amer- 
ican schoolmaster as the most conservative of God's in- 
telligent creatures. Herbart declares the crowning sin 
of modern pedagogy to be tediousness. The sin of 
American pedagogy iz, as heretofore pointed out by THE 
INDEPENDENT, lack of faith in the possibilities of the 
American child. 

The third point lies hardupon the second, The advo- 
cates of school reform must appeal to and prevail through 
public sentiment. Horace Mann was conscious of being 
eternally right, and felt that an appeal to the people could 
not be in vain. He used the full enginery of publicity. 
He appealed to public opinion through letter, lecture and 
address ; through pamphlet and annual report ; through 
institute, convention and Legislature, reasoning the 
matter fully out, making the case clear as day, and as 
persuasive as truth itself, The objective point to-day is 
the same, The conservative and stationary part of the 
teaching corps must be moved by the marvelous power 
of public opinion which shall demand efficiency ,progress- 
iveness and adaptation to modern conditions in school 
administration and in teaching method. A French 
writer thus characterizes Horace Mann’s method: 

‘It is by wielding with an untiring hand this army of 
publicity that he succeeds in imposing reforms planned 

beforehand to the last detail, with a remarkable mixture 
of practical precision and high inspiration.” 


ie 
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THE WORK OF AN EVANGELIST. 
A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 








BY THE REV. B. FAY MILLS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Your gracious request that I should furnish you with 
definite information concerning my present aims and 
methods, is at hand. I have some question as to the de- 
sirability of a public statement of this sort, as I could 
not write it except in a purely personal style; but as 
similar requests have come to me from other papers, and 
@ general interest in the subject seems to have been 
awakened, [ have decided to send you th's letter, of 
which you may make such use as meets your wishes and 
judgment, 

First, then, as to what I do not intend todo. I do not 
mean to discredit my past work or that of other evan- 
gelists of the former methods who are approved of God 
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and the churches, Such service will undoubtedly be of 
value for years to come, 

I do not intend to utter any unkind charges regarding 
the Church as a whole or the local churches, I think I 
can discriminate between the necessary call to awaken 
the churches to a vital Christianity and a wholesale de- 
nunciation that would only give comfort to our foes. 

I will not enter into any controversy concerning the 
Church or the Scripture or any question of any doctrine 
or form. “* Christ sent me, not to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel ”; and my work is to be constructive, rather 
than critical or controversial. I am not called to be a 
theological professor but an evangelist. . 

I am not commissioned to preach a new gospel. There 
is no new gospel and never can be; and my greatest 
hope is that my message may have the ring of the glad 
tidings of God that is as old as eternity. 

I do not aim to presant an outline of the organization 
of a reconstructed society. While I believe that the 
principles of the teaching and life of Jesus will solve all 
social problems, and that the minister of Christ must 
speak plainly concerning.the application of these prin- 
cip'es to all modera questions of Church and business and 
State, [do not feel that God has set me either to regu- 
late or readjust the State or to be a ruler or divider in 
connection with the disputes of man, 

I shall not cease calling individuals to repentance and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. I have no conception 
that does not enhance rather than depreciate the value 
of the individual, 

Second. On the positive side, I mean to be absolutely 
frank and plain and fearless and loving in the utterance 
of what I conceive to be the message of ourday. I shall 
first of all emphasize the real teaching of Christ as it ap- 
plies to the lives of men. I cannot but believe that the 
construction of our science, our philosophy, our state- 
craft, our political economy and our sociology upon the 
principle of self-interest as the law of life, is not only 
unchristian but antichristian; and I believe that the 
theology and practice of the ordinary Christian is con- 
structed on the same basis, in a struggle to get and to 
have rather than to give and to love, 

I do not advocate the literal obedience of every teach- 
ing of Christ as the standard of the Christian life. ‘‘The 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” To be simply a 
legalistic Christian would be harder than to be a perfect 
Jew. ButI do believe the utterances of Jesus are illus- 
trations of principles by which we may test ourselves, 
to ascertain whether we are really living loving lives, 
and that no disciple is af liberty to do aught else than 
obey every command of Jesus with thespirit of his own 
love constraining us. We all must know that if men 
would practice the teachings of Jesus in his spirit, we 
would have heaven here and now. Joseph Cook says 
that the great need of the world is the ‘‘ Christianization 
of Christianity”; and I believe the great aim of the min- 
ister should be to ring out the question of Jesus, “* Why 
call ye, me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say ?”’ and the whole heart of my present message and 
sermons which I preach in series on ‘‘ Love as the Law 
of Life,” “‘ The Beatitudes,” “‘ The Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth,” etc., are honest attempts to call men to the 
practice of the Jaws and life of Jesus in thespirit of love, 
1 conceive of the mission of Jesus as that of the Re- 
deemer of the world. I believe he meant exactly what 
he said in his announcement, ‘‘I came to save the 
world.” This does not, by any meang, necessarily imply 
the saving of every individual from the curse and conse- 
quence of sin ; but I do believe that Christ is the Savior 
of Society—not only of men, but of man in all his rela- 
tionships and activities. My thought is most perfectly 
expressed in a word I often quote from Dr, Strong that 
the primary mission of Christ was not to save some 
selected people out of a ruined and sinking wreck but to 
save the wreck it<elf, to quiet confusion and disorder 
and to establish the reiga of love, which isanother name 
for the kingdom of God. 

The mission of the Church I regard as supplementary 
to the mission of Christ, sent into the world as he was, 
not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
her might be saved. The Church is not to save some 
out of the world, nor is all the world necessarily to join 
the Church ; but the Church is to supply the spirit that 
shall cause the State and the farm and the factory and 
the store and the office and the home to be administered 
on the principles of the kingdom of Heaven which is 
now present and ruling in the earth, as Dr. Gladden well 
says, ‘‘as truly regnant tho not so widely regnant” as it 
shall ever be. This is a redeemed world, and it is the 
business of the Church to make it asaved world. The 
principle of self-renunciation exemplified by the sacrifice 
of Jesus is not only practicable for ali forms of human 
society, but it is the only really practicable principle 
anywhere; and it is the business of the Church to ex- 
emplify it within, and to help to enforce it witbout. 
The theory of salvation that causes the Church to sit 
like a sick child, singing, ‘‘ We, we are the saved,” and 
failing to realize that like her Master she has come ‘*‘ not 
to be ministered unto but to minister,” is the demonology 
of Hell rather than the theology of Heaven. 

The present administration of industry and business, 
while superior to the various forms of slavery that have 
preceded it, and caused by an emphasis placed upon the 
liberty and value of the individual that can never be 
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‘ost, is founded upon selfishness, as exemplified in unre- 
stricted competition, and is unchristian in its methods, 
and far from an organization based upon duties to bu- 
manity rather than an effort to obtain personal righte. 
The fact that men are seeing this is an encouragement, 
and the public conscience is becoming aware that the 
law of ‘‘every man for himeelf, and the Devil take the 
hindmost,” upon which our modern business is founded, 
is far from the injunction of Paul that ‘‘no man should 
seek his own but every man another’s wealth.” The 
Church is not to devise socialistic schemes for the out- 
working of the divine unselfishness in industry and com- 
merce, but she is so to insist on the practice of tre law 
of love in the business world that Christian business 
men shall give themselves to its application, rather tban 
many times being leaders in the wild scramble for celf- 
ish supremacy by which our day seems to be charac- 
terized. 

Concerning the individual, I preach just what I do 
about the Church. The call to be uttered is not so much 
‘‘Come to Jesus” in the ordinary sense, as ‘‘ Come with 
Jesus.” Christ’s announcement to the individual is the 
establishment of the reign of love upon earth as a pres- 
ent and increasingly manifested and triumphavt force. 
The summons to the individual is to be borne from above 
so that he may perceive this, to be born of water and the 
Spirit (of repentance and love) that he may enter it, and 
to seek first both the perception and the manifestation of 
it as the aim and the law of his life. The message of sal- 
vation is a call to come and be saviors. Jesus saidthata 
man who sought to save his soul would lose it, and he 
who seeks selfishly to be ‘‘ saved” in some heaven of per- 
sonal bliss is fit only for Hell and has the spirit of Judas 
and not of Jesus, who left Heaven that he might bring a 
lost world unto God. 

The adoption of this principle of seeking first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness will solve all ques- 
tions, deliver from all sin, enfranchise with the joy of 
heavenly citizenship, and empower for true service with 
the infinite forces of the Holy Spirit. 

Now as to the natural American question as to ‘‘ re- 
sults.” As tothe ordinary methods of counting results I 
propose to be divinely careless, But there are several 
indications of interest in the two places where I have 
been preaching exclusively this gospel of the kingdom of 
God. First, among the ministers and church members. 
Numerous letters and testimonies are coming to me that 
indicate that a new world has been opened before many 
of the most devout and spiritual subjects of the King. 
There bas been little criticism but much loving discussion. 
We have had several ‘‘inquiry meetings,’ in which 
scores of ministers and earnest Christians have been pro- 
foundly moved and led to give such words of testimony 
to personal benefit as I have never heard from such 
Christians before. 

So far as I know not one in a thousand has expressed 
anything like criticism, and I have almost wondered if I 
had been entirely faithful in my message, owing to the 
lack of anything but hearty sympathy and even sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm on the part of almost all of the reli- 
gious leaders, of all habits of thought, in the places 
where Ihave been. Where there has been any tendency 
to be critical it has been through misunderstanding or 
through extremely different views concerning some 
icinor theological questions that are held by very few of 
the ministers or churches of to-day. 

Second. In each of these cities a strong and enthusias- 
tic alliance of all the churches has been formed for the 
united prosecution of evangelistic, sccial, industrial, 
moral, educational, philanthropic, civic and other re- 
demptive work, according to the suggestions of the ser- 
mons delivered during the meetings. 

Third. There have been some genuine conversions, of 
a sort that have caused lawsuits to become unnecessary, 
and that have moved individuals to give themselves to 
the washing of one another’s feet. I have not called for 
public demonstrations of individual interest for three 
reasons. I wanted the message to lead to the mcst spon- 
taneous action, under pressure of the Spirit and the truth, 
rather than under the influence of the touch of the pul- 
pit. Ihave felt for a time at least that my work was to 
be more of a seed-sower than of a harvester (tho still in 
every good sense an evangelist), and I have not yet 
learned how to call multitudes to the open demonstration 
of their purpose to lead genuine lives of Christly unself- 
ishness. To ask people to stand up if they want to be 
Christians or if they want to be saved, may be wise, pro- 
vided the individuals have put a real Christian content 
into these expressions. But with the great number of 
the people such an invitation is assumed to be, not.a call 
to real discipleship of Jesus, but the indication of a celf- 
ish desire to get something of benefit for self in the 
shape of peace or assurance, or even a crude desire to go 
to a frivolous and inactive Heaven of characterless bliss. 

I do not mean that this invitation cannot be modifled 
80 as to possess a genuine Christian meaning, and I am 
now meditating much and experimenting somewhat upon 
this thought ; but my present idea is that we are ap- 
proaching a time of the sifting rather than the great 
enlargement of the Church, For the present, I believe 
the call of Mazzini to Italy to be the real summons of 
the Christian minister to the individual. 

“Say to men. ‘Come, suffer; you will perhaps be de- 
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ceived, betrayed, cursed, but you have a great duty to 
accomplish.’ They will be deaf, perhaps, fora long time 
to the severe voice of virtue, but on the day that they do 
come to you, they will come as heroes, and will be invin- 
cible.”’ 

I find the deepest interest in my recent change of plan ; 
and, as the tidings of what I am doing and contem- 
plating creeps out, enthusiastic invitations from various 
cities are pouring in upon me to render this sort of serv- 
ice. Iexpect to spend next year in responding to some 
of these invitations, but the most of it in study, prayer, 
meditation and preparation for this new and yet old 
mission to the Church and to all men; and unto this 
glorious ministry of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God I 
give myself, with present light, and knowledge yet to 
come, unreservedly, irrevocably, with the last energy of 
my body, the last thought of my mind and emotion of 
my heart, and with a glad passion of joyous enthusiasm 
that no words can express, until the kingdom shall have 
fully come, and God’s will shall be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven. 

Fort EpwWakp, N. Y. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL VIEWS OF, THE REV. 
B. FAY MILLS. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 





Few persons who have not themselves heard the Rev. 
B. Fay Mills, the evangelist, can appreciate how extreme 
are his views on social questions, how completely he is 
committed to what is nothing short of a social revolu- 
tion. , 

In the winter of 1893-94 Mr. Mills conducted a series 
of revival meetings in Waterbury, Conn., a manufactur- 
ing city of about 40,000 inhabitants. As will be remem- 
bered, the period of these meetings marked the hight. of 
the hard times—a period when so much was done in 
cities all over the country to relieve the great prevailing 
distress—and, naturally, his views of such questions 
took on an importance, accentuated by the general 
despondency and hardship, that would not attach to 
them, perhaps, in times of ordinary prosperity. 

On the Sunday morning of January 7th, 1894, at a 
joint service of all the evangelical churches of Water- 
bury, held in City Hall, Mr. Mills gave expression to his 
social views. I was among those present and reported 
the sermon for the Waterbury American. From that 
report I condense an account of it as follows: 

Mr. Mills chose for his text, Luke 6: 46: ‘‘And why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say?’ In opening his sermon Mr. Mills referred to a 
debate by the Y. M. C. A. of a certain city, on the ques- 
tion whether the Sermon on the Mount could be applied 
literally to the business life of the nineteenth century. 
The decision reached was that it could not be so applied. 
Mr. Mills pronounced this a most dangerous, an ‘‘ infidel” 
decision—one that struck a foul blow at faith in God and 
at the integrity of his commands, If Christians would 
only obey Christ as he commanded them to—if they 
would only do the things which Christ said—there would 
be no “labor problem,” no “ social problem,” nor any 
other problem. The world would be revolutionized at 
once ; would be conquered by Christian principle, Mr, 
Mills believed that Christ meant just what he said in the 
well-known passage : 

‘* Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. Anudif any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 
And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain. Give to him that asketh of thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 

Mr, Mills next related a number of instances where 
Christians had been greatly blessed in following Christ 
literally. The first instance was that of a missionary in 
Africa, who preached the Gospel for seven years without 
making a single convert. The missionary then con- 
cluded that something was wrong with his interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel. So he called his congregation 
together and read Luke with them, he encouraging them 
to put their own interpretation on the words as they 
went along. All was harmonious until they reached the 
text quoted above: ‘‘Give to every one that asketh of 
thee.” The African hearers and fellow-readers, who 
were noted for their thievery, instantly made a literal 
application of that text. They claimed that the mis- 
sionary had a great many things in his house which 
they would like, but which, if they took them, would be 
demanded back from them by him. The missionary 
protested at their application, but took a week to think 
it over. In that time he came to the conclusion that 
they were right, and told them so. Thus encouraged, 
the Africans stripped his house of everything it con- 
tained, even to the soap-dishes. As he and his wife sat 
on the floor of their dismantled home, she, very natur- 
ally, entered a strong protest againsthis new interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel. But before evening he was vin- 
dicated. The consciences of the Africans gave them no 
peace, and, moved by the inward monitor, they returned 
to the missionary not only everything they had taken, 
but much besides. A great revival followed, and that 
African village is now the model community of the Dark 
Continent, according to the testimony of Stanley, quoted 
by Mr. Mills. : 

What was applicable to African savages was equally 
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applicable to the civilized Christians of Europe ang 
America, in Mr. Mills’s view. He instanced the case of 
the Rev. Mr. Torrey, superintendent of the Moody 
Sunday-school in Chicago. Mr. Torrey’s work is largely 
among the dives, and he had been constantly played 
upon by bummers and frauds until he adopted this 
policy of a literal application of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Since then he has had more money in his pocket 
than ever before. The consciences of the bummers and 
frauds, appreciating his defenseless condition, prevent 
them from making unjust demands upon him. Ifa man 
should come up to him on the street and demand money 
of him, said Mr. Mills in speaking of himself, he would 
answer the applicant after this fashion: ‘‘My friend, I 
have no money in my pocket except what belongs to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whose servant I am. If you 
really need that money, the Lord Jesus intends that I 
shall pay itto you. Butif you do not need that money, 
and are demanding it for some unworthy purpose, you 
are taking God’s money. For this you will have to 
answer to God at the awful day of Judgment.” Mr, 
Mills added that he had known hardened toughs fall 
back conscience-stricken against a lamp-post when their 
demand for money was met in this way. 

But, in the opinion of Mr. Mills, the literal interpre- 
tation of the Sermon on the Mount, applies as uncon- 
ditionally to the ordinary conduct of business as to the 
giving of money. In hard times, Mr. Mills held, a manu- 
facturer has no more right to discharge his employés 
while he can still command the money with which to 
pay them, than to turn his own family out into the 
street. The risk of bankruptcy was not a risk to be con- 
sidered by the Christian manufacturer in such a case, 
That was the concern of God himself. Mr. Mills held 
that there was a business family as well as a family in 
the home; and the duties owed to the former were equally 
obligatory with those owed to the latter upon Christian 
consciences. Mr. Mills here told with great indignation 
the story of a manufacturer who turned a hundred girls 
away, not knowing what would become of them, and 
then gave acheck for $10,000 toa missionary society. Mr. 
Mills did not confine his application of the doctrine to em- 
ployers. He assured Christian employ és that strikes, boy- 
cotts, and other forms of war upon capital were just as 
unchristian as the business methods he had condemned in 
employers. He also denounced trusts at some length. 
To prove that faith in God would be an adequate protec- 
tion, he told the stories of two Caristian business men 
who refused to enter trusts. It seemed almost inevitable 
that they would be crushed, when they were saved by 
what was, apparently, a miraculous interposition of 
Providence. In the case of one of these Christian busi- 
ness men, a Government examination of all the lard 
sold, made at an opportune moment, proved that the 
lard made by Mr. Mill’s hero was the only unadulterated 
lard on the market. That report enabled him to make 
over $200,000 in a few weeks, In the case of the second 
Christian business man, who had been undersold by the 
trust which he refused to enter, an opportune strike 
occurred, creating a deficiency in the market, and he 
was enabled to sell off his surplus stock of coal to great 
advantage. 

Christians, Mr. Mills held, had ro rights, but only 
dutiez. For this reason they were forbidden to defend 
lawsuits, ‘‘Imagine Jesus defending a lawsuit!” he 
exclaimed. In illustration, he told of a man who mys- 
teriously received $500 with which to pay a $1,000 claim 
he did not owe, but whose collection he would not re- 
sist, because he believed he was forbidden to by the 
Sermon on the Mount. That man was never in debt 
afterward. But, continued Mr. Mills, suppose that one 
were not prospered in applying the Sermon on the Mount 
literally to business—what then? Would his condition 
be any worse than his Master’s? ‘‘ The disciple is not 
above his master nor the servant above his Lord. It is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and the 
servant as his lord.” 

Mr. Mills next considered the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance in case of injuries. He told ofa number of cases in 
which the consciences of those who had done the injury 
had been touched, and how they had repented and been 
turned to a better life. Passing to the family relation, 
Mr. Mills believed that it was not every ove’s duty to 
marry, and that marriage should only be contracted for 
the purpose of bringing Christian children into the world 
and extending the kingdom of God. In selecting a 
home, Mr. Mills said that the Christian man should not 
choose the most aristocratic street or surroundings, but 
such a site as would enable his home to exert the most 
effective Christian irfluence on his neighbors. As for 
social parties, Mr. Mills said he b lieved in ‘‘ Christian 
parties ” as described in Luke 14: 12, 13: 

‘When thou makest a dinner vra supper, call not thy 
friends nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen nor thy rich 
neighbors ; lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense 
be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind.” 

It can easily be judged from this seummary of Mr. 
Mills’s radical sermon in the manufacturing city of 
Waterbury, to what extent his influence and the cause 
he has at heart were impaired by confusing these views 
with the demands of Christianity itself ; in ffect, giving 
to these views the indorsement of his special consacration 
to the work of an evangelist. As a matter of fact, 
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Waterbury, through fifty years of active, industrial life, 
has never known a strike of any size or importance. The 
relations between employers and emplo: és are of the 
best. Asa rule, a larger proportion of profits goes to the 
employés in the form of wages than goes to the employ- 
ers and stockholders in the form of dividends ; in short, 
the employés get more than a generous share of such 
profits, according to ordinary business standards, There 
are no millionaires in the city, bus thereis a high average 
of general prosperity. There are no trusts. During the 
hard times, the period of Mr. Mills’s visit, the managers 
of the big factories, a3 a rule, went to the extreme limit 
of prudence in ruaniag their concerns, that as many 
persons as possible might receive their usual wages. 
Had they gone further, following Mr. Mills’s Gospel, 
they would have betrayed the interests of their stock- 
holders, and given away, not their own money, but that 
of others. These are things which, it would seem to the 
ordinary observer, Mr. Mills ought to have found out 
and taken into account before preaching the radical 
sermon above summarized. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





EASTER IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 


BY PROF, RICHARD PARSONS, 


THis year more than one hundred millions of our 
fellow-Christians of the Greek communion celebrated 
Easter with us. This isa rare occurrence. The Easter 
of the Eastern and the Western Churches will not syn- 
chronize again until the year 1906. 

The difference in the time of observance is due partly to 
the arbitrary manner of determiniog Easter in both 
Churches, and partly to the difference of calendar, the 
Greek Church strenuously adhering to the old Julian 
Calendar, now twelve days slow, whereby she calls this 
Easter not April 5:h, but March 24th. 

Easter being the greatest festival of the Greek 
Church, its observance is not only national throughout 
Greece, but universal and coextensive with that wide- 
spread communion, In Athens, the last Sunday before 
Lent was celebrated this year by a carnival and a 
parade. An immense procession paraded the streets 
with banners and transparencies, while beans and corn 
were freely flung from carriages and wagons at the 
happy sidewalk throng. The advent of the vegetable 
régime was celebrated by a clown clad in asuit thickly 
incrusted with beans. The masquerading, so dear to 
the Greek heart, has its last day now. The following 
day, Monday, is a féte for a visit to the sea at Peireeus 
or Phalerum. 

These Lenten wagon theatricals and street moral plays 
now have their days. These performances are not 
highly artistic, their coarse realism being quite accept- 
able nevertheless to the street cro ds, 

Lent itself is observed with no great rigor. Two years 
ago the awful earthquakes occurred in Lent, especially 
on Good Eriday. Anold lady ia Eretria, in the island 
of Eubcea, assigned the earthquake as a punishment 
for the indulgence of the people in meat during 
Lent. Passion Week, however, is generally observed 
under the name of the Great Week, and Good 
Friday under the name of the Great Friday. An 
interesting feature of Friday night is the carrying 
of the “epitaphs” along the street, Each church 
takes pride in furnishing an elaborate epitaph to 
commemorate the trilingual inscription on the cross. 
The carrying forth of this banner closes a long service, 
in which the people have heard read appropriate lessons 
from Matthew and Luke and have advanced to kiss a 
great cross near the altar. Vigorous chanting is main- 
tained by the semi-choruses of men and boys on either 
side of the priests. The organ is not allowed in the Greek 
Church, 

Saturday of Passion Week is devoted to the descent of 
Jesus into Hades, a thought more emphasized in the East 
than with us. 

The services of Easter Day begin on Saturday night. 
The readings are the first chapter of Genesis, the story 
of Jonah, the burning of the Hebrew children, and les- 
sons from the Gospels on the resurrection. 

The doubt and the belief of Taomas is read in Greek, 
Russian, Servian, Arabic, Turkish, Latin, French, Ital- 
ian, German, English and Armenian. Ah, how many 
thousands of Armenians heard last year that beautiful 
Story read for the last time forever! Thousands have 
been driven into Islam, and of other thousands their 
bones lie unburied, or buried only by the snow on their 
native mountains beside the black ruins of their little 
churches, 

The Greek churches are all kept closed until the clock 
strikes twelve on Saturday night. At the signal for 
midnight the dense crowds who surround the churches 
unable to gain admission light their tapers, and the open- 
ing doors of the churches disclose a procession ablaze 
With the gleam of the high candles. At the Metropoli- 
tan Courch the King heads the procession followed by 
the Metropolitan and archbishops down to the common 
priests. 

Slowly they descend the high steps while the Great 
Anthem of Christian ages peals heavenward—"‘ Christos 
aneste ek nekrén thanato thanaton patesas kai tois en 
fois mnemasi zoén charisamenos” (“Christ is risen 
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from the dead, having by death trampled Death under- 
foot and having graced those in the tombs with Life”). 

See, where in the south the balls of Greek fire are 
tossed over the ramparts of the Acropolis, lighting up 
Athena’s great temple and Erechtheus’s shrine with the 
splendor of a Christian festival. 

Never did the white bars of the Parthenon and the 
marble glories of the Propylea gleam more resplendent. 
See, too, how in the north the people are zigzaging 
down the steep paths of high Lycabettos, from the chape 
of St. George. ; 

In the city below, rivers of lighted candles pour along 
the narrow streets and wind narrower alleys to the 
houses where the great Easter dinner is waiting. 

AsI pass along, 1 am greeted with the Easter saluta- 
tion—“Christos anesté !” (‘Christ is risen!”) and devoutly 
respond : ‘* Alethés anesté !” (** He has risen indeed !”), 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, DELAWARE, O. 





FROM THE SPANISH POINT OF VIEW. 


BY THE REV. WM. H. GULICK, 


IT may well be doub‘ed whether in any other nation in 
the world the ‘““love of country,” the sense of national 
dignity, and uncalculating patriotism, is a more marked 
trait of character than it is among the masses of the 
Spaniards. It therefore does not follow that, because as 
compared with another nation they may manifestly be at 
immense disadvantage in all the conditions likely to give 
them victory in a war with that nation, they would not 
unhesitatingly join in contest with such a power on a 
question touching territorial integrity or national honor. 

In the congressional votes at Washington in favor of 
recognizing the belligerent rights of the Cuban insur- 
gents, and in the discourses in the Senate, Sain has been 
wounded to the quick on both these points, and with the 
inevitable result. In a flash the whole country has 
sprung to arms, and there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that if the American Congress should make effective 
what as yet is only advisory, or tentative, Spain will 
fight for her honor and the maintenance of what she con- 
siders her sovereign rights. There will be no asking, 
‘*Can we—or can we not?” The question of honor cov- 
ers the whole case. 

As to whether or not they would win in such a contest 
ask Castelar, the great tribune of the Repubiicans. He 
Says : 

‘* The attacking Republic would perish if it should im- 
pinge upon an unconquerable people such as the Spaniards 
are, who care not a farthing for a twenty years’ war... . 
Reconsider your act as you have done in your conflicts with 
England ; do not let it be said that you draw back before 
the strong and are insolent with the weak. But we are not 
weak. All those who thinking so have attacked us, have 
been shattered against a valor the chief element of which 
is not passion but constancy.”’ 


This is the sentiment that in all the different tones 
from the elevated phrases of S-fior Castelar to the bitter 
abuse of the smaller minds, his been poured out upon 
the country for the last ten days. The only wonder is 
that with it all, the “ manifestations” have not been 
more violent than they have been. And it is a most 
hopeful sign that the mood of the people is somewhat 
changing when the paper of the largest circulation in 
the country, with one exception, and the leader of Re- 
publican thought, Hl Liberal, of Madrid, should express 
itself with the comparative moderation of the following 
editorial article : 


‘* Weare well aware that no Government can prevent 
noisy manifestations of its people when they feel that their 
honor, their independence, their sovereignty have suffered 
a deep offense. But the justifying reason for such mani- 
festations is that the offense exists, that the outrage has 
been felt, that the heart of the nation has been hurt in the 
deepest fibers ofits patriotism. 

**What offense has the United States received from 
Spain? Is it not, perchance, our country that has suffered 
in silence the outrage of the declaration of belligerent 
rights. Isit not our country that is threatened with an 
intolerable and shameful intervention ? Is it not the 
Spanish nation that has had to clothe herself with all her 
prudence, all her reasonableness, all her calmness to avoid 
explosions of a just sentiment of protest ? 

‘“‘ For this reason we find no excuse nor justification pos- 
sible for the deeds that are reported to us by telegraph 
from New York. Students of the University of Princeton, 
N. J., have burned a picture of the King of Spain, and 
have dragged through the streets of the town and have 
torn to pieces the flag of Spain. 

‘Neither can acts like these in Spain be justified; but 
here, the sternest jury of the opinion of the civilized world 
would at least find extenuating circumstances, andin some 
cases freedom from blame. But how can those be exoner- 
ated who, belonging to the very country that has com- 
mitted the offense against international law, and against 
the patriotic sentiments of a friendly power, indulge in 
such deeds ? 

** What official acts on the part of Spain can be cited ? 
what acts of the different departments of her Government 
that in the slightest degree infringe the Rights of People, 
that wound in any way the sovereignty of the Federal Re- 
public? On the other hand, is it not the Senators and the 
Representatives in Washington who describe the Span- 
iards as barbarous ? Is it not their Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that has proposed the recognition of the belligerent 
rights of the insurgents and the filibusters? Is it not the 
legislative power that proposes to ask of Spain the inde- 
pendence of Cuba? 
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“The mere discussion of that matter involvesan outrage 
upon the good sense of the world, and which feeling is 
clearly shown in almost the entire press of Europe. The 
unprovoked insults, the iniquitous attacks, have wounded 
the universal conscience, and the sense of all civilized 
countries is shocked by the unheard-of conduct of the 
Yankees 

‘**But these deplorable acts should serve us some good 
purpose They show us what there is to hope from the 
friendship of a country that so offends us, and that to the 
offense adds further outrage. They serve to dispel the 
hope that we might have had of the conversion of Presi- 
dent Cleveland to our cause. They serve to confirm still 
further the race-hatred that the North Americans have 
toward those who discovered them and civilized them. 

‘* But even so, we must not do as they do. Our motto 
must be not to imitate in any respect the self-seeking de- 
fenders of the savage hordes of Cuba, Even with the 
shreds of our nation’s flag before our eyes, we advise and 


we beg the Spanish people not to follow the example of the 
United States. 


“* The justness of our cause, the holiness of our rights, the 
dignity of our honor and the greatness of the heart of 
Spain, require that with undivided spirit we should de- 
mand all necessary reparation. 

‘‘Never more than now should calmness and prudence 
rule every act of the people, that now sees, by the course 
that events are taking, that soon we will have to do, as re- 
spects those who outrage and calumniate us, something of 
greater reach and efficacy than shouting and than burning 
flags.’’ 

If some of these phrases seem rather strong, they are so 
much more measured and mild than many that have pre- 
ceded thein in this same important republican newspaper, 
and in most of the other papers that I have seen, this 
editorial, as a whole, shows a most hopeful change of feel- 
ing. The good counsel to the people, tho mingled with 
not a little that is bitter, shows a degree of self-restraint 
that is greatly to the credit of the paper. For we must 
not forget that, from the Spanish point of view, the 
provocation given by the United States has been very 
great. Nor must we forget that, with singular unanim- 
ity, the English and the European press stands by Spain 
in this matter. The outspoken sympathy of the leading 
organs of liberal thought in England has especially com- 
forted and encouraged Spain in her resolute attitude. 

It is not my province to express any view as to the 
merits of the great international questions that are so 
deeply involved in all this controversy; but it is my 
duty and my pleasure to testify to the wonderfully con- 
siderate way in which we Americans, here in San Se- 
bastian, have personally been treated during the intense 
excitement that has swept over the country during the 
past week. 

There are in this house and family seven adult Amer- 
icans. For fifteen years this missionary center has un- 
doubtedly occupied a much more conspicuous place in 
the eyes of the community as Americans, than any of 
our countrymen do in any other city in Spain. But 
while the United States Legation in Madrid has been 
menaced, and the consulates in Barcelona, Valencia, 
Malaga and Cadiz, and in other cities, have in some 
cases been violently molested, and while the worthy 
Spanish gentleman and friend of ours, the United States 
Vice Consul in San Sebastian has resigned his office, on 
account of the strong feeling against our country, we 
have net been troubled in any way. At different times 
small groups have passed by the house shouting : ‘‘ Away 
with the Americans! D2ath to the United States! Long 
live Spain!” but it was only the natural ** expansion’ 
of a few youths, and it did us no harm. Last Sunday, 
the eighth of this month, with no suggestion on our 
part, the Governor sent around six Civil Guards who, in 
their cocked hats and picturesque uniforms, quietly 
patrolled the neighborhood until ten o'clock at night. 
And tho it was a beautiful spring day, and “all the 
world” was on the streets, and the city band was playing 
national airs on the principal promenade, for a long 
time we have not passed so quiet a Sunday. 

It is plain that the Government is doing all within its 
power to prevent noisy and irritating demonstrations 
throughout the country ; and we cannot but hope that 
some way will be found by which these two great na- 
tions may come to an amicable understanding without 
the sacrifice of the national dignity of either the one or 
the other, nor of any principle of justice, or of any 
rightful claim on the part of any of those concerned, in 
Spain, in Cuba, or in the United States. 

SaN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 


> 


SIEGE OF ZEITUN. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 











ZEITUN has capitulated, bus on the offer of terms that 
show the—but comments are better not put into letters 
these days, so I will give you the facts and you may 
draw the inferences. : 

Altho the town has held out for about three months 
against an army, 6,000 fighting men—not soldiers but 
mountaineers—could not forever withstand the Turkish 
Government forces. The whole civilized world has been 
looking toward that town to see it utterly exterminated; 
but the great and Christian powers of Europe, who have 
stood by and looked upon the death of tens of thousands 
of Christians in this land, concluded to throw a sop to 
the clamoring public by sending a commission to stand 
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between the Turks and their prey, and save them from 
wholesale massacre when at last they should be obliged 
tosurrender. The Consuls of several nations were ap- 
pointed to go to Zeithin. The papers had announced the 
fall of Zeitiin, several times, and doubtless many other 
unrelibable things concerning it, but no one has known 
really anything about it until now, Several times word 
was sent into Marash that the place was taken, but 
the gloomy faces of the Turks belied the assertion. 
Judged by the number of wounded coming in, they 
might not be averse to some kiad of European interven- 
tion that could allow them to withdraw gracefully. 
The Zaitiialis, it appears, took up arms to save them- 
selves from the soldiers. 

When the question was asked what the excuse was 
for sending so many soldiers there before any trouble 
had broken out, the reply was: ‘‘A massacre was 
ordered.” The place is very peculiarly situated. There 
is a cliff of 2 500 feet above and of 250 feet below the 
town. Then there is a fort on a hill opposite that com- 
mands the town, and this is always garrisoned with 
Turkish soldiers. There is only one approach to the 
place, and the Z-i:Qalis first secured that, and they knew 
they must also get possession of that fort before other 
soldiers reached there. Taney could not storm the fort 
with flintlocks exactly ; so they merely cut off the water 
supply by pouring in sand and kerosene oil. The Turks 
had flour ; but they could not make their bread from the 
spoiled water, nor use it for drinking, They were kept 
in this condition for three days, and then, after continu: 
ous fighting for fifty-six hours, surrendered ; 256 men 
were made prisoners and quartered on the citizens, and 
9,600 cartridges, together with rifles, were taken. While 
the men were fighting for the fort there still remained in 
the town the Governor and sixty-five armed guards. 
These men were preparing to do some mischief, when the 
women armed themselves with axes and attacked them, 
forcing them to surrender their arms, and then quar- 
tered them around the town for safe keeping. 

After they had taken the fort and the 250 prisoners, 
they confined the latter in the Governor's establishment, 
Then foilowed a great battle with the newly arrived 
troops. Every man and boy over thirteen years of age 
was away fighting—no one could be spared to guard the 
prisoners ; and they were just breaking out t» fire the 
town when the women in desperation rose again, killed 
every man of them, and threw them down the cliff. It 
must be remembered they were fighting for their lives 
and the lives of their babes; to save not only them- 
selves but 12,000 refugees who had fled from their burn- 
ing villages before the hordes of Turkish soldiers who 
were pursuing them. Oace they had offered terms of 
surrender, and the reply came: ‘‘Surrender at once 
and we will spare two in every ten; wait one day 
and we will have the life of every man, woman and 
child.” 

Once the Turks cannonaded the town. Out of 2,870 
shells 1,200 fell harmlessly into the mud walls and roofs 
of the houses, and the rest did no serious damage. The 
women gathered up the unexploded shells, emptied out 
the powder, of which they were in great need, and con- 
verted the shells into bullets. Agaia, during this time, 
the Zeitdnlis collected a great flock of mountain goats, 
and a few men secreted themselves among them and 
came close upon the Turks; there was a mist, and the 
Zeitdolis fired 4 few shots. This completed the illusion; 
and the Turks, thinking surely that a great army was 
upon them, turned and fled, and the Zzitdalis were able 
to kill a large number, Goats keep almost perfect ranks, 
are black with white faces, and walk about as fast as 
soldiers walk. There is reference to a similar incident 
in Homer. At another time fifteen Ziidalis, disguised 
as Turks, got inside the Turkish lines and began firing. 
Then the Turks, thinking doubiless a mutiny had broken 
out, commenced firing on each other, and several hun- 
dred were killed. There are said to have been engaged 
on the Turkish side 36,000 regulars and 36,000 bashi- 
bazouks (volunteers), Goats admit that 6,000 were killed 
and several hundred wounded. There were 6 000 fight- 
ing men among the Z-itQolie, and during the “war” 
only fifty were killed. But when the consuls were com- 
ing and an armistice had been declared, the Turks were 
able to get an advantageous position, and then they just 
poured shots upon the place for three days, and one hun- 
dred were killed in the streets. 

After the Commission arrived there was a good deal of 
tiring. One of the party asked the reason, and was told 
by the Turkish Commander that some ZaitQalis were 
trying to escape down a certain valley. He immediately 
took his field giass and went to investigate and found 
that they were picking off men from the town. The 
town itself could have held out much longer, for it was 
pretty well provisioned ; and they could be conquered 
only by starvation. But the 12,000 refugees from the 

destroyed villages were suffering extremely from famine 
and lack of salt, That was the greatest need. Four 
thousand of them were already dead. Smallpox carried 
off hundreds of children, and sickness was fast thinning 
out the older ones. The terms of surrender make both 
parties very unhappy, whereas they all ought to congrat- 
ulate themselves. The ZeitQolis gave back the captured 
arms and kepttheir own. The six leaders were sent to 
Marseilles at Government’s expense—are never to return, 
of course, and the remainder receive a general amnesty. 
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There is one loophole for the Turks to crawl through. 
The ZeitQnlis may be held accountable to common law 
for murder. It is not easy tosee where the amnesty 
comes in. 

Mr. Barnum, the English Consul, remained at Marash 
to see that there was no massacre after the surrender, 
and how the refugees are disposed of. It is a good ar- 
rangement ; for, even with his being there, comparatively 
few of the village mountaineers will ever see their places 
again. I say ‘‘ places,” not ‘‘ houses,” for nothing but 
a@ desolate waste remains of what was their houses, 
flocks, fields and vineyards, Everything has been up- 
rooted and burned. A few hundred were sent to Marash 
—driven down ina herd. One man was killed on the 
way; one woman was lost. When they reached Marash 
they were driven through the streets, where stones were 
rained down upon them. Some, in fleeing to Zeitin, 
carried small bundles of their most precious possessions ; 
but all these were taken away from them as they ran 
the gantlet of stones, blows and curses. 

Some were quartered in a ruined church, some in the 
Protestant church afi_d schoolrooms. No one was there 
to guard them, and the Moslems came in and beat them 
cruelly, carried off and outraged young giris, cursed 
them, and behaved like fiends generally. Some were 
there two days without food, One of the native doctors 
went to the Government, and asked that permission be 
given to the Armenians to carry them food, This was 
refused. The doctor said they would die. ‘‘ Well, let 
them die,” was the reply. He did not use the word 
‘*die” that they apply to persons, but the word used 
when dogs are referred to. 

Word was sent to the Consul at Zeitiin, and now they 
are not persecuted so much, and the people of starving 
Marash are carrying them food, The missionaries were 
feeding 6,500 a week before this, and now with all this 
extra number thrown upon them, what can they do? 
In one room there were sixty people. The doctor ex- 
amined them and found forty of them ill, some were dy- 
ing; some of them are really nearly naked. The weather 
is cold, and they have no beds nor covering. Over 225 
comfortables have been made, and the missionaries have 
had hundreds, yes, thousands of garments made. E.g- 
land has responded nobly to .appeals for help, and 
America, also. Smallpox is over all the city. There is 
no grown person who has not had it, and so only the 
children are released from their sufferings. Cholera is 
only waiting for warmer weather, and that will finish 
up the tragedy. But cholera is no respecter of persons 
or religions ! 

Since the Commission came to Marash there has been 
another massacre near Urfa. They were determined 
to have another at Marash also, and were hardly re- 
strained. It is said that they made up a purse of £1 000 
and took it to the Governor asking him for the privilege 
of three hours to exterminate the Christians. He took 
their money and then sent them away saying he could 
not give permission, They came back with £600 more 
asking for half an hour, but were again sent away. On 
Sunday two Protestants were released from prison. One 
was a young minister. After the first massacre, when no 
other native Christian would venture into the street, he 
went around to the families to comfort them and see 
whether they were suffering for want pf food. He had 
a list of the places he must visit. Oae day he was 
seized in the streets, hurried to prison, where this paper 
was found upon him. There he was beaten with ciubs 
until nearly exhausted, and then told to crawl into a 
very low and dirty bin used forcoal, It was so low and 
small‘that he thought he could not crawl under; but 
they continued to beat him, and he finally did roll under 
it. There he lay and suffered twelve hours, At the end 
of this time they called to him to come out and get some 
water. They insisted, and he had tocome, Just as he 
rolled out they poured a tub of .cold water over him, 
beat him and put him back. He lay there for twelve 
hours when he wes taken out and carried before the 
pasha. The room was full of police with clubs. The 
pasha said: “‘ Now tell the truth. You were to bea 
policeman in your new Government, were you not, and 
the missionaries got you to write that list of names. It 
was for them, wasn’t it?” 

He explained to them that his errand was purely one 
of mercy, that no one thought of asking for any list. 
The Pasha said: ‘‘ We will get the truth—beat him !” 
and they did, until he could bear no more. Still he de- 
nied that he had any purpose other than he had told. 
Then they put the point of a sword to his throat and 
pressed it until blood came. He said that he had told 
them the truth and should die telling it. Finally the 
Pasha said, with disgust : ‘‘ There is nothing to be got out 
of this fellow; take him back to prison.” He rejoices 
that he was put into prison, as he has been able to comfort 
the prisoners so much. He was preaching Sunday morn- 
ing on the vision of John in Patmos, and telling the men 
that they could have visions of Heaven even in prison. 
When the last ‘‘ Amen” wassaid the door was flung open 
and he was ordered to leave the prison. The men fell 
on his neck and wept in true Oriental style, and blessed 
him, and he departed. He hastened to his own church, 
but found it full of soldiers ; many of the churches are 
used as barracks. Then he came to his home. He is 
now busy from morning until night caring for these 
newly arrived captives. 
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CONGRESS wants to go home—that is, many statesmen 
desire to look after the business of re election. When 
the appropriation bills, which are unusually well along 
in the House, are disposed of, there would be nothing in 
the way of early adjournment. Of course there is to be 
no legislation, and for this not alone freesilver methods, 
but Presidential politics are largely responsible. On the 
Republican side of the Senate it is not the “question of 
who are candidates for the Presidency, but whoare not, 
either in the “ favorite son” line or on their own hook. 
On the Democratic side of the Senate there is no embar- 
rassment of riches, All are silent, and not one stands 
out as a possible or probable candidate, even in the 
“dark horse” hour of extremity. I was passing near 
Thomas Circle the other day, where a group of colored 
hackmen were basking in the sunshine, talking over the 
political situation. A few words only floated gently out 
on the morning breeze, but they told the story fairly 
well. ; 

‘They say Bwice ain’t goin’ to Chicago, and Gorman, 
he ain’t ’goin’ to’pear to the convention nuther,” said 
one, with the emphasis of belief in his tone. 

“I doan’t blame ’em,” said another, responsively, 
**My opinion is that Bwice and Gorman is jist about 
right in this fight. I wouldn’t go ef I was them.” 

It is said that Senator Brice and Senator Gorman are 
quite determined not to assist in the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland. The above approval by their colored friends 
might strengthen this de:ermination ; but then, on the 
other hand, Mr. Brice and Mr. Gorman are men of ex: 
tremely sanguine temperament—politicians of hope. Té 
be sure there is the ‘‘ Cleveland luck,” but even thar, 
they reason, cannot go on forever, Something may y:t 
turnup. There is time for a great deal of the unex- 
pected to happen, before the convention is held in Cni- 
cago, or perhaps one had better say when the conven- 
tion is held in Chicago. 

It is a curious potitical phase, not to say interesting 
study, when it comes to pass that the Brice Gorman wing 
of the Democracy turns its back on Mr. Cleveland and his 
Administration, and David Bennett Hill steps to the 
front, the champion and defender of the President; It 
was during Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration that 
Mr. Hill came over from New York to see the President. 
Secretary Waitney, a tactful man, sought to give a so- 
cial, easy turn to the meeting of the President of the 
United States and the Governor of New York. He 
asked Mr. Hill to a small reception following the ‘* Cab- 
inet dinner ” at his house that evening. It was not Mr. 
Whitney’s fault that this little bit of diplomacy failed, 
nor Mr, Hiill’s fault that he went back to New York with- 
out seeing the President, 

When Mr. Cleveland entered upon his second Admin- 
istration, the ex-Governor of New York was well settled 
in the Senate. He could see absolutely nothing good in 
Mr. Cleveland’s Administration ; and from the first the 
New York Senator’s attitude was one of open and per- 
sistent opposition and anti-Administration tactics. The 
climax was reached in his bitter and deliberate warfare 
against the President’s nominations to the Supreme 
Bench, which, in spite of the Administration forces in 
the Senate, Mr. Hill succeeded in baving rejected. The 
Senator maintained this ground, giving the Administra- 
tion the cold shoulder for something like two years. 
Then the rumor went forth that the clever Secretary of 
War, Colonel Lamont, whose political sagacity is seldom 
on the losing side, had intervened, used his ‘ good 
offices,” and if not a declaration of peace, at least had 
secured a cessation of hostilities. Not long after Senator 
Hill attended his first dinner party in Washington, given 
by the Secretary of War, where he met not a soul with 
a ‘‘political ax to grind,” but charming men--Joseph 
Jefferson, Wilson Edgar Nye, Thomas N-Ison Page, and 
other literary stars, genial and brilliant. Mr. Hill’s 
next dinner party was a State dinner at the White 
House. A small bomb thrown into official circles would 
hardly have caused more stir and wonderment. Some 
people said it was the first time the New York Senator 
had crossed the Wnite House threshold “ in his life.’ 
This statement Mr. Hill would neither affirm nor deny, 
so that very general curiosity was left unrelieved. But 
he did, however, frankly admit that it was his first din- 
ner in the White House. The ice was broken, there was 
a great deal to break, between Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Hill, so that whatever followed might have been taken 
asa matter of course. Nevertheless, the Senate was not 
prepared to see Senator Hill face squarely about at the be- 
ginning of the present session, and play the rdle of de- 
fender of Mr. Cleveland and his Administration ; and it 
is not, after four months, inclined to take a serious view 
of Mr. Hill’s performance. It is not simply in his 
speeches that Senator Hill stands between the Adminis- 
tration and *‘all harm”; but, wary and alert, he ‘‘side- 
tracks” every resolution of inquiry, whether directly or 
indirectly suggesting a criticism on the Administration, 
It is not disputed that the New York Senator is the mst 
wary and alert man in the Sanate, and tho naturally 
restless, he is on occasion a model of patience. Mr. Hill, 
apparently, is not interested in the Du Pont election 
case, on which the Senate kills time every few days, 
when a Senator makes a speech to which the rest do not 
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listen, But Senator George, of Mississippi, held Mr. 
Hill’s attention, or, to be exact, attendance, three hours 
one day, while he expounded the Constitution of Dela- 
ware in its bearing on the admission of Mr. Du Pont to 
the Senate. There was just one Republican Senator in 
his seat, Mr. Peffer, whom Senator Hill was watching, 
as a cat watches a mouse at long range, but none the 
less certain of its capture, Senator Peffer’s resolution 
to investigate the resent boad sales had been reached on 
the calendar the previous day, and at once Mr. Hill in- 
terposed himself as a bulwark between the Administra- 
tion and the passage of the resolution. The title of the 
bill was read by the clerk, as follows: ‘‘ Providing for 

a committee of five Senators to investigate and report 

generally all the material facts and circumstances con- 

nected with the sale of United States bonds by the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury in the years 1894, 1895 and 1896,” 

Then Mr. Hill was on his feet, and did not sit down 

until he had for that day ‘‘ side tracked” the resolution. 

It was in vain that S-nator Peff -r protested, or that half- 

a-dozen Senators, Damocrats and Republicans, came to 

his assistance. Mr. Hill resorted to every parliamentary 
tactic, fenced and parried, evaded and argued, and 
proved himself more than a match for the six or seven 
opponents. And now he was watching Senator Peffer to 
head off the resolution again when the Kansas Senator, 
on the conclusion of Mr. George’s speech, called it up. 

To sit through a three-hours’ speech by Senator George 

on the C nstitution of Delaware, made a hard day for 

Senator Hill. But he cheerfully sacrified himself_in de- 

fense of the Administration, tho, as it happened, whether 

intentionally or not, the Mississippi Senator continued 
his interpretation of the Delaware Constitution up to the 
hour of adjournment. 

Senator Hill has taken a house on Lafayette Square, 
within a stone’s throw of the White House, where he 
lives quietly. He is seldom seen in social circles, is in no 
sense a society man, tho an “eligible” bachelor, just 
turned fifty, who never touches wine or tobacco. It is 
said tha. Senator Hill regards Washington society, as a 
whole, as more or less frivolous; but the ‘* pink tea” 
form of entertainment is his aversion, and at that he 
dra ‘s the line. 

The Hawaiian Cable bill bas reached the deadlock 
stage in the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. The bill accepted by the majurity of the com- 
mittee contained what was believed to be the best fea- 
tures of two propositions, one from the Scrymser Com- 
pany of New York, the other from the Spaulding 
Company of New Jersey. The bill as drafted by the 
committee had been submitted to both companies, and 
each had agreed to accept, in case it should be named 
as the one to which the contract for laying the cable 
should be given. But when this most important point 
was to be decided, the committee could not agree as to 
which of the two companies should have the contract, 
The delay, however, it is said, will be only temporary. 
It is possible that the two companies may be joined in 
the contract. 

The Minister of China, who represents the Celestial 
Empire at the Governments of Spain and Peru, as well 
as the United States, has gone on a two months visit to 
those countries, accompanied by several members of his 
Legation. During the Minister’s absence, his wife and 
children remain in Washington. Madame Yang Yu has 
learned a little Evglish, and has become quite accus- 
tomed to American official life. This graceful young 
Chinese comes from a Province in Chinese Tartary, 

. Where women enjoy natural f:et. She hasa tall, slender 
figure, and carries herself. with an easy dignity, a belle 
mightenvy. Madame Yang Yu has adaptability. The 

New World was strange enough at first, but she fellinto 

its ways and accepted its customs readily, almost natu- 

rally, and without mistakes. She is the first Chinese 
woman received as a guest at the White House, going 
with her husband to State dinners and receptions, and 
altogether taking her place as a member of the Diplo- 
matic circle. She is observing, and without speaking 

Eoglish, learned many thiogs, when making the round 

of social visits. - After a time Madame Yang Yu held re- 

ceptions and had her ‘* day,” receiving after the manner 
cf the American hostess, standing at the door of the 

Legation drawing room and shaking hands with the 

“nigh elbow” turn, But it was pretiier in her 

picturesque dress of brignt-colored silks, far prettier 

than any American woman, inthe conventional toilet, 
can makeit. The three little children, a boy of six, and 
two girls of four and two years, were brought in to get 

“used to strangers,” waich they are fast doing, as they 

have quite the freedom of American children, tho wear- 

ing the native dress. Even Korea, picturesque Korea, is 

slipping away. The men, according to the recent royal 
edict, have cut their hair, discarded the curious hats, 
and dress like other men in Washington. 

Another foreign Government has purchased a home 
for its representative at this port, making six residences 
owned by foreign Governments—Great Britain, Japan, 
Mexico, Germany, Korea and Austria, The last is 
krown as the Yulee house, built by the late Senator 
Y ulee, of Fiorida, Itis a beautiful house, and spacious, 
and 's Just across the street from the British Embas-y, on 
Contecticut Avenue. To the superstitious the Yulee 
house would not be a desirable home. It is associated 
With sorrow and death, which attended the Yulee family 
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from the time the hous2 was built. Mr. Yulee’s death 
was followed by the death of his wife, and shortly after 
a son died. The family clored the house and never 
lived in it afterward. Tho rented from time to time, it 
has been only for short periods, and for the most part it 
has not been occupied. Now that it isthe home of the 
Austrian Legation, the Minister and his beautiful wife 
willinvest it with a new atmo:phere, 


Sine Arts. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST. 


BY LAYTON W. CRIPPEN, 











THE artist and art lover of to-day stand in an altogether 
different position from those of former times. Few realize 
the immense change that moderoity causes in the stand- 
point from which the human being of culture views the 
literatures and arts of his own and of former generations. 
Perhaps of all the benefits that we of the nineteenth cen- 
tury enjoy, we regard this enlargement of horizon, this 
widening of sympathies, the least. And yet, instead of be- 
ing an end in themselves, the increased facilities for travel 
and communication we possess are only usefal in so far as 
they enlarge our capacities for enjoyment by making our 
appreciations more catholic. : 

This is the chief advantage we of to day possess heyond 
those of former times. Untrammeled by the conditions 
which limited the student of past centtrics to a narrow 
sphere of knowledge and ideas, we can, if we will, know 
the best of all that every aye has produced. All things ure 
possibie to us. The carven marble and cut gem< ot Greece, 
the frescoes and paintings of the masters of the Renai:- 
sancé, the etchings and engravings of Diirer and Rem- 
braudt, the co.or symphonies of the Orient, the marveious 
handicratts of Japan—a student can familiarize himseif 
with all these before he is twenty yearsvuld. We are in- 
deed tne heirs of a.l the ages in more senses than one. 

And yet it would seem as tho this marvelous power car- 
ried with it some corresponding drawoack. The arcist of 
to-day possesses advantages undreamed of by his kind in 
years gone by. And stili witn it all he stands before the 
work of [itian or Holbein sileut and ashamed. Science 
has placed within his reach facilities to familiarize himself 
with ail that is excellent and masterful; aud there lives 
not a man to-day who, strive as he might, could give life 
and vigor to a purtrait in the same degree as Velasquez, or 
engrave a plate with the unerring hand of Albrecnt Uiirer. 

The production of works of art—more accurately of 
works purporting to be artistic—was never more universal 
than at the present time. In every country in Europe, in 
every State in America, a multiplicity of exhibitions be- 
speaks an enormous amount of iabor annually spext in pro- 
ducing paintings, statuary, engravings, etchings and dec- 
orative objects. And with itai:l the number of reaily great 
ariists living in the world can be counted on the fingers, 
while a supreme master such as Leonardo or Gioryione is 
yet to be found. 

This is not a pessimistic view. 
admitted, even by artists. And surely itis a fact which 
should set us thinking. With ali the increased opportuni- 
ties for studying the best models that toe artistof our day 
has to hand, with ail the enthusiasm aod patronage that 
the weaithy show toward art, the result is little better than 
uniform mediocrity. 

Setting aside any theory as to art periods and race char- 
acteristics—theories which those best competent to judge 
declare without foundation—what can be the reason for this 
lamentanle state of alfairs ? 

lt is with diffidence that I offer an explanation which in 
my opinion may heip to solve the probiem. 

Weall know the story of the two Greek runners who con- 
tended for the prize, and how oneof them craftily drupped 
glittering objects as he ran that the other stopped to pick 
up—and thereby lost the race. The moralof tne story is a 
trite one, but it is not always applied in every case wnere it 
might be found of value. 

Supposing all these facilities for study; all this hurry- 
ing to and tro,in order not to miss becoming acquainted 
with the best of everything the past hus left us; ail this 
analyzing, and comparing, and criticising, considered so 
necessary in an artist's education nowadays, were not so 
advantageous after all! Suppose instead that these thiugs 
hampered instead of helped him? Itis not much thata 
man can doin this short “life of frost and sunshine.’ 
To do one thing well is the best that any of us can 
hope. This century is the millennium for the art critic; 
butis not the artist sometimes weary, perplexed by an 
embarrus de richesse ? 

Let us compare the education of an artist of to-day 
with the training that Botticelli or Perugino underwent, 
the latter being substantially the same as the eaucatiun of 
a Greek art student of the days of Pericles, or a Japanese 
of the eighteenth century. 

After some preliminary exercises in drawing, the young 
student of Lundon, Paris or New York proceeds to study 
the “ Antique,” including anything from the “ Discovo- 
lus’? to the ‘‘Holy Family” of Donatello. Then, afcer 
spending a considerable time in producing laboriously 
stippled drawings, in black on a white ground, of Greek 
gods, Roman gladiators and Renaissance angeis, he enters 
the * Life” class, where, first from the draped model and 
afterward from the nude, he passes through the successive 
stages of monochrome drawing, monochrome painting, 
and, lastly, painting io colors. He then, if he is able, goes 
through the latter part of the same program in some 
famous art school, in Paris for preference. He obtains a 
smattering of anatomical knowledge, and with a tour of 
inspection of the famous galleries of Lialy and Germany, 
his education is considered compiete, and he settles down 

in a studio composed of cheap Oriental draperies and 
second-rate bric-a-brac to produce uninteresting genre 


It is a fact universally 
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paintings, characterless portraits, or unromantic lan 
scapes, as the case may be. 

During his studies he has become familiar with the work 
of ancient Greece, of sixteenth century Italy, of Spain, 
Flanders, Holland, Germany aud modern France. He has 
generally given some attention to Japanese art, and 
studied the color combinations of Persia and the Indies. 
And the result of it ail is mediocrity. 

Now let us see what kind of training produced the 
painters of the “ Monna Lisa’”’ and the ‘‘ Primavera.” 

The boy, having shown his fitness for the artist’s voca- 
tion, and his parents being willing, was taken to the bot- 
tega of some master, who engaged to teach him the craft 
in return for what services he might require of him. The 
more talented the aspiran* showed himself to be, the more 
celebrated the master who would be willing to engage 
him, as to possess a “school” of famous pupils was a dear 
ambition to the artist of the Renaissance. So Leovardo 
and Perugiuo were admitted to the bottega of Verrocchio, 
while students of inferior promise had to content them- 
selves with less famous teachers. The student was ap- 
prenticed to his instructor for a term of years, and his 
first work was to grind the colors for his master’s use. 
In this way he obtained a knowledge of the tools which he 
was afterward to use, and became thoroughly proficient in 
the mechanical portions of the work. How many painters, 
in these days of perfected appliances, could make up a 
palet from its raw materials? Next, the student was given 
odd jobs to execute—a bit of carving, a piece of filigree 
jewelry, the preliminary outline drawing of a picture, the 
measurements of an architectural design. Gradually his 
hand grew cunning and his eye sure. Knowledye of de- 
sign, Wuich to-day we endeavor to obtain by laborious 
schooling, was then assimilated almost unconsciously, the 
student’s main education being by that best of all metnods, 
imitation. 

And this is important to remember, for herein lay the 
chief difference between the artist’s training then and 
now—the pupilaccepted his master’s authority frankly and 
without question. For him there was no diversity of 
style, no choice of method, no perplexity or doubt. It 
was his business to learn to work in the same way, and as 
well, if he were able, as his teacher. Theterm of his ap- 
prenticeship over, be could learn from other masters if he 
chose, but whiie he remained with his chosen instructor 
he was not to question, but to obey. 

It was in this way that artists like Botticelli and Piero 
di Cosimo received their training—a training which pro- 
duced masters not of painting alone, but men who were 
skilled in almost every craft of an artistic character. The 
time that ‘the modern student wastes iu debating perplex- 
ing questions of style, of deciding to what school and man- 
ner he shall adhere, was then spent in studying every 
branch of the artist’s profession. A man such as Verroc- 
chio could paint you a picture, chase you a jewei setting, 
design you a dwelling, or carve you a tomb w th equal fa- 
cijity and excellence. And this was the secret of the supe- 
riority of these men over the painters of today. Forthem 
there was no such thing as “‘school’’ or ‘‘manner.” To 
learn to do one thing well was their obj-ct, but the one 

thing included most of the various arts ofdesign. And 
this was as it should be. For the study of one art helps 
the student to excel in the others. The pictorial and plas- 
tic arts are not many, but one. Theophile Gautier remem- 
bered this when he wrote his immortal poem “‘L’ Art’’: 
** Oui, Veuvre sort plus belle 
Dune forme au travail 
Rebelle, 
Vers, marbre, onyx, émail. 


* Tout passe.— L’art robuste 
Seul a Véternité, 
Le buste 
Survit dla cité.” 

Surrounded by beautiful things of every kind, learning 
to work in every material, and learning also to overcome 
innumerable difficulties that have no existence for the 
artist of to-day, the student of the Renaissance became the 
master whose work fills us with wonder and admiration. 
Would it not be well if the studeat of to-day were to imi- 
tate him in some degree, and learn from him the lessons of 
patience, of humility, and above all of concentration ? 

New YosK Ciry. 








Sanitary. 
PURE MILK. 





AT a hearing before a committee of the Massachusetts 
Leislature recently, a member of the Health Board of the 
city of Pittsfield made the claim that Pittsfield was the only 
city in this country which could show that every cow from 
which milk is drawn, to be sold in the city, is free from ths 
taint of tuberculosis. Ivis toolonga story to tell how 
this has come about; but one of the intermediate steps 
has been the entire destruction of two very costly herds, 
and the resulting resolution of all dairymen to have every 
animal which the tuberculin test has shown to be infected, 
kilied, and every new purchase to be tested im the same 
way. It has now been more than two years since every 
incident and circumstance of the destruction and rejection 
of diseased creatures has been discussed in the local daily 
papers, of which the city has two, and the inevitable con- 
sequence that the public is saturated, so to speak, with 
knowledge of the disease—of its rapid extension to healthy 
animals, and of the almost infailibility of the tuberculin 
test. Before this desirable condition was reached there 
were heavy pecuuiary losses to individuals; but a great 
stirring up of thoughts among the farmers of the State 
followed, and there is an effort making by the unprogress- 
ive ones to have the present wholesome laws relating to 
this subject abolished. {[t seems incredible that men sup- 
posed to be endowed with the boasted article of nineteenth 
century intelligence shouid thus oppose measures intended 
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to’protect the public from certain injury. This is really 
going to the root of the matter, and exactly fulfils the 
conditions declared to be desirable at a late discussion of 
pure milk, held by the section on Public Health of the 
Academy of Medicine of New York City. 

It was remarked that within the last ten years much had 
been done toward rendering the domestic milk-supply safe 
by various methods of sterilization and Pasteurization: 
but physicians are convinced that the safe-guarding should 
begin in the body of the cow herself. Dr. Geo. B. Fowler 
stated that the milk supply of New York City came from 
about 100,000 cows, 90,000 of them being owned in New York 
State. Healso said that the State Board was allowed 
$20,000 for the payment of salaries and to compensate the 
owners whose animals are slain, whether for tuberculosis 
in cattle or glanders in horses, There are five inepectors, 
and a glance shows how imperfectly the work in the whole 
State must necessarily be done. People who read these 
statements cannot but feel nervous about their young chil- 
dren, whese chief food is uncooked milk: and one neigh- 
borhood in New Jersey has met the difficulty by using 
what they call certified milk—i.e., milk drawn from a cow 
that a competent veterinary has certified is free from dis- 
ease. As there are nearly three-quarters of a million quarts 
of milk, including cream and condensed milk, used daily 
in New York City alone, it is easy to see that proper in- 
spection and certification would be a costly but not an 
impossible task. The authorized examiners of the Board 
of Health examined last year 99,086 specimens, made 408 
arrests, and collected $12,260 in fines. The methods of 
reducing tbe value of milk are, adding water or skimming 
off the cream; and sometimes borax is added to 
make “old”? milk seem sweet and new. The chemical 
analysis of milk is a most delicate operation, requiring a 
thoroughly accomplished scientific man to conduct it; and 
Dr. Ernest Lederle came to the rescue of the much- 
maligned lactometer, saying that no one need to be de- 
ceived by it. All that human energy and knowledge and 
vigilance can do is done for the protection of the public 
from tbe machinations of unscrupulous dealers. Dr. 
Rowland G. Freeman took up the subject of micro-organ- 
isms in milk, which do not originate in the interior of the 
cow. He said that biological examination showed the 
milk on its arrival to be teeming with bacilli—scme of 
them innocent, but others disease-producing, or patho- 
geric. Thenon- pathogenic probably basten the fermenta- 
tion of the milk and may, but are not certainly known to 
bave a deleterious effect on the alimentary apparatus. 
The doctor graphically described bow these get into the 
milk. He said: - 

“They come from the hair of the cow, the udder, the hands of 
the milkman, the dust about the stables, from unclean pails. In 
other words,the reason why our city milk contains so many 
germs is that it comes frum dirty cows, kept in dirty barns, 
milked by dirty men; the milk is transported in dirty vessels, 
churned for hours or days by the motion of cars or wagons, dur- 
ing which time the germs multiply. When the milk is drawn 
by aclean method, cooled rapidly and delivered within twelve 
hours, it usually contains only one hundred thonsand bacteria 
to acubic centimeter, while in other cases they rise to millions.” 
He merely alluded to the infection of milk by typhoid, 
diphtheria, etc.,as the subject before that meeting was 
Tuberculosis. Some one has suggested that if part of the 
money now being spent on the gorgeously extravagant 
capitol would serve a better purpose in stamping out the 
disease, which can only be done by killing tke in- 
fected animals; and it is estimated by the State 
Board of Health that it would cost a million of 
dollars to do it, as by tuberculin test, at least seven per 
cent. of all the cattle in the State are tuberculous. A 
sufficient appropriation would undoubtedly rouse strong 
opposition from tbe rural members; but it would be an 
illustrious act, that should show the Empire State deter- 
mined to make her citizens sound in physique from the 
outset. Its metropolitan city bas taken one more forward 
step in adopting an amendment to the Sanitary Code, by 
which ‘‘po milk shall be received, held, kept, offered for 
sale, or delivered in the city of New York, witbout a per- 
mit in writing from the Board of Health.” Ten years 
ago such a measure would have called out violent opposi- 
tion ; but the public are beginning to be educated up to 
the fact that the strong arm of Law isa good thing -to 
come between them and the dishonest dealers, who would 
fain adulterate and dilute the very foundations on which 
depend health and strength. 








Science. 


THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 





BY WILLIAM H, HALE, 





THE third annual exhibition of the New York Academy 
of Sciences was held March 26th, at the American Museum 
of Natural History. The paper of the evening was by 
Prof. M. I. Pupin, on the 2 rays, with illustrations ; and 
the collection of pictures taken by the new process was a 
conspicuous feature of the exhibition. Views of the hand 
and arm showing embedded shot are no longer curiosities ; 
but the new “‘ fluoroscope”’ of Professor Edison was a re- 
markable exhibit. This apparatus resembles, in shape and 
general appearance. an ordinary hand stereoscope; but it 
has no glasses inside, being simply a box with the small 
end open to the eye, and the large end covered with paper 
or pasteboard, the inside of which is covered with crystals 
of calcium tungstate. This when held up to the vacuum 
tube, fluoresces, so that objects held between the tube and 
the fluoroscope are rendered visible, showing, for instance, 
the bones of the hand, when that is interposed, even tho a 
sheet of aluminum and several inches of wood also inter- 
vene. Edison tried 1,800 chemicals and found 72 that 
fluoresced, in his search for the best material to use. 

A series of photographs of lightning was shown ; also 
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some beautiful’ colored photographs made by the three- 
tint process. Many photographs of spectra of stars and 
planets were exhibited ; also a photograph of a meteor 
that fell at Arequipa, Peru, September 6th, 1895, showing 
the trail. Two new elements have been discovered during 
the year, argon and helium; the latter is new as an ele- 
ment found in the earth, tho long ago recognized in the 
sun and named from it. These elements were exhibited in 
Geissler tubes, illuminated by electricity, and the spectra 
were shown in a spectroscope. The apparatus used by 
Professor Hollick at Columbia College for voice analysis 
indicated differences of tone and pitch by the vibrations of 
light reflected from a revolving mirror. 

The skin of“ Tip,” the murderous elephant late of Cen- 
tral Park, was mounted and placed in the center of the 
ball. Beside it a phonograph ground out songs and dances 
of Indians of Vancouver Island. Near by were anthropo- 
logical exhibits from Peru, Utah and the Pueblos. A 
Greenland walrus, female and young calf, brought home 
by Professor Dyche from the Peary Relief Expedition of 
1895, disputed honors with the big elephant. A series of 
restorations of extinct mammals (pictures), drawn by 
Charles R. Knight, was pronounced the best ever made. 
They will be reproduced in a magazine article. 

The largest number of specimens in any one department 
was shown in mineralogy, includiog a demonstration of 
phosphorescence of the diamond, by George F. Kunz. The 
botanical exhibit contained topographical maps of the site 
of the New York Botanical Garden, in the eastern end of 
Bronx Park. Work on this garden will be actively prose- 
cuted this spring, and it is the aim of its promoters to 
make it second to ponein the world. A culture of bacillus 
was exhibited by Professor Conn, of Wesleyan University. 
This bacillus, obtained originally from a specimen of milk 
from Uruguay, has been found to possess a marked power 
of ripening cream for butter making. It also enhances the 
flavor of butter and its keeping property. 


& 


WE go to The Electrical Review for the latest informa- 
tion on the x rays. In the number for April ist Mr. Ed- 
ison reports the reeults of his experiments on fluorescence 
with some hundreds of salts and finds that tungstate of 
calcium, made by the fusion process, is the most sensitive 
to the Réntgen ray of anything yet known, and tung- 
state of stontium follows it. Mr. Edison’s new fluoroscope 
is very highly praised by so competent an authority as 
Prof. M. I. Papin, of Columbia College, who calls it “a 
magnificent piece of apparatus ’’ which “ will undoubtedly 
prove of the greatest service in the new field opened up by 
Rénptgen’s discovery.”” He says that ‘‘be cannot speak too 
highly of its merits.” Itis thus described ; 


“The fluoroscope consists of a light-tight pasteboard box, 
painted black inside, with tapering sides and a square, flat end. 
At the smaller end is a leather piece edged with plush braid. 
This leather piece isso shaped that when held to the face the 

eyes are free to look into the box toward the larger end, and all 
light is excluded. The box is about a foot long, and is equipped 
with a handle as well asastrap passing around the head, which 
may be used to hold it tightly to the eyes in case the operator de - 
sires the use of both hauds. The flat end of the box is about six 
inches square. The interior face of this end is coated with crys- 
tals of calcium tungstate in the following manner: The paste- 
board is first covered with white paper, which is afterward 
coated with collodion. Fine crystals of calcium tungstate are 
sifted on the collodion, and then coarser ones, until the surface is 
smoothly and completely covered with a thin coating of the crys-- 
tals. The end is then attached tothe box. 

“ By holding a human hand between the fluoroscope and a 
Crookes tube, and looking through the opening for the eyes, the 
bones of the hand may be distinctly seen. The fluorescence of 
the calcium tungstate apparently changes the rays from the 
Crookes tube into ordinary light after they have passed through 
the hand, thus making the bones visible to the human eye.” 


In the same number of The Electrical Review Nikola 
Tesla has a long article in which he describes his method 
of showing the reflection of the Réntgen rays. He finds 
that zinc reflects better than any other substance, reflect- 
ing three per cent. of the rays. Next come lead, tin and 
mica, while aluminum shows no reflection whatever. The 
highest metals in order are zinc, lead, tin, copper and 
silver. This brings in an extremely important possible 
conclusion : zinc is one of the first in Volta’s electric con- 
tact series. Tesla says, allowing for a probable error in 
observation in the case of tin: 





“We find that this order is precisely the contact series of 
metalsinair. If this proves true we shall. be confronted with 
the most extraordinary fact. Why.is' zinc, for instance, the 
best reflector among the metals tested, and why, at the same 
time, is it one of the foremost in the contact series? I have not 
as yet tried magnesium. The truth is that I was somewhat ex- 
cited over these results. Magnesium should be even a better 
refiector than zinc,and sodium still better than magnesium. 
How can this singular relationship be explained ? The only pos- 
sible explanation seems to me at present that the bulb throws 
out streams of matter in some primary condition, and that the 
reflection of these streams is dependent upon some funda- 
mental and electrical property of the metals. This 
would seem’ to lead to the inference that these streams 
must be of uniform electrification; that is, that they 
must be anodic or cathodic in character, but not both. 
Since the announcement, I believe in France for the first 
time, that the streams are anodic, I have investigated the 
subject and find that I cannot agree with this contention. On 
the contrary, I find that anodic and cathodic streams both affect 
the plate, and, furthermore, I have been led to the conviction 
that the phosphorescence of the glass has nothing whatever to 
do with the photographic impressions. An obvious proof is that 
such impressions are produced witn aluminum vessels when 
there is no phosphorescence, and, as regards the anodic or 
cathodic character, the simple fact that we can produce impres- 
sions by a luminous discharge excited by induction of a closed 
vessel, when there is neither anode nor cathode, would seem to 
dispose effectually of the assumption that the streams are issu- 
ing solely from one of theelectrodes. . . . 

“ One disappointment in the course of these investigations has 
been the entire failure of my efforts to demonstrate refraction. 
I have employed lenses of all kinds, and tried a great many ex- 
periments, but could not obtain any positive result.” 
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School and College 


THE Managing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome will offer for the year 189¢-’97 
three fellowships: A Fellowship of #600. established by 
the Managing Committee; a Fellowship of $600, giyen by 
the Archeological Institute of America; a Fellowship of 
$500, for the study of Christian Archeology, contributed 
by friends of the school. The holders of these fellowships 
will be enrolled as regular members of the school, and wil] 
be required to pursue their studies, under the supervision 
of the Directors of the school, for the full school year of 
ten months, beginning October 15th, 1896. They will re. 
side ordinarily in Rome ; but a portion of the year may be 
spent, with the consent and under the advice of the Di- 
rectors, in investigations elsewhere in Italy, or in travel 
and study in Greece under the supervision of the Director 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
In addition to his general studies, each holder of a fel- 
lowship is required to take some definite subject for spe- 
cial research, and to present a paper embodying the results 
of his investigation. The fellowships are open to Bachel- 
ors of Arts of universities and colleges in the United 
States, and to other American students of similar attain- 
ments. 


.... Unusual] preparations are being made for the summer 
school at the University of Chicago. Seventy-seven of the 
faculty members will remain during the summer quarter, 
and sixteen special appointments have been made. Among 
these latterare: E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown 
University; Dr. George T. Ladd, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy and Metaphysics, Yale; Prof. Maffeo Pantaleoni, 
Professor of Languages, University of Naples, Italy; Prof. 
Bernard Moses, Professor of Political Economy, University 
of California; Prof. Ewald Flugal, Professor of English 
Philology, Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


.... The attendance of ladies at the Swiss universities 
reached the high-water mark this semestre. At Geneva 
there are 200 in attendance, of whem 136 are matricu- 
lated. About one third of these are Russians, and in the 
medical faculty alone there are fifty Russian ladies en- 
rolled. The next in order, numerically, in the Medical 
Department are the Poles, represented by 18 women, the 
Armenians with 5, the Bulgarians with 4, the Swiss with 
2 and the Servians with 1. The two Swiss are the only lady 
students in the university from the city of Geneva itself. 


...-The attendance of foreign students at the German 
universities is at present greater than ever before in their 
history. These strangers number now 2,287, or almost 8 
per cent. of the whole body of students. There has beena 
steady growth in this regard, the number last term being 
2,150, and the term before 2,124. Of these 2,287 more than 
one-half are matriculated at the three leading universi- 
ties of Berlin, Munich and Leipzig, who report a total of 
1,299—viz., Berlin, 776, Munich, 310, and Leipzig, 216. 








Personals. 


RosE HAWTHORNE LATHROP in a recent magazine arti- 
cle thus describes the hand of her father, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne: 


“TIT shall never see a more reassuring one than his. It was 
broad, generous, supple. It had the little depression and the 
smoothness to be noticed in the hands of truest charity ; yet it 
had the ample outlines of the vigorously imaginative tempera- 
ment, so different from the hard plumpness :f coarseness or 
brutality. At the point where the fingers joined the back of the 
hand were the roundings-in that are reminiscent of childhood’s 
simplicity, and are to be found in many philanthropic persons. 
His way of using his fingers was slow, well thought out and gen- 
tle, tho never lagging—that most unpleasant fault indicative of 
self-absorbed natures. Whén he did anything with his hands 
he seemed very active, because thoroughly in earnest. He de- 
lighted me by the way in which he took hold of any material 
thing, for it proved his self-mastery.” 

From another part of the same article we quote the follow- 
ing letter from Hawthorne to his daughter, who was then 
(1856) with her mother in Portugal : 

* My dear Little Rosebud:—I have put a kiss for you in this nice 
clean piece of paper. I shall fold it up carefully, and I hope 
it will not drop out before it gets to Lisbon. If you cannot find 
it, you must ask Mamma to look forit. Perhaps you will find 
it on her lips. Give my best regards te your uncle John and 
aunt Sue, and to all your kind friends, not forgetting your 
nurse. Your affectionate father, “NH.” 


....The Rev. Calvin Fairbanks, who was for seventeen 
years and four months in a Kentucky prison for helping 
slaves escape, until the war set him free, writes to usa 
grateful letter from Angelica, N. Y., recognizing the help 
which has been given to him by readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT in his old age. He isin his eightieth year and feebler 
than he has been. He says that there has been a time, not 
far back, when he looked into the future with great anxie- 
ty, but recently he has been assured that he will not be Jeft 
to suffer in his old age. He occasionally receives something 
from the sale of his book, ‘‘ How the Way was Prepared.” 
He wishes to express gratitude to some of the “‘ old guard” 
who have supplied him with means for his comfort. 


...-Thomas. Hardy, the famous English novelist, is 
described as a man of slightly sunken cheeks, sallow skin 
and a general appearance that suggests sedentary labors, 
the midnight lamp and a weak constitation. Yet hiseyes 
tell quite another tale, and possess that phosphorescent 
light that indicates energy. It must be that these con- 


tradictory statements are to be interpreted that be is men- 
tally as robust as he is physically delicate. 


...-Miss Frances E Willard, President of the Natioval 
Wowman’s Christian i Union, will sail for Eng- 
land April 22d, with Miss Gordon, they being frateral 
delegates to the British Women’s Temperance Association 
which is to hold its eighteenth annual meeting. She a2 
Miss Gordon have just completed their  < visiting 
fifty towns and twenty States, mostly in the South. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 





Tunes took a turn last week—a turn that meant all at 
once little to hear and not much to think about or to talk 
about, compared with the preceding bustling seven days. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra had 
folded up their music desks and silently stolen away ; and 
instead of so much as one orchestral chord we had Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel’s delightful warblings. The Boston Sym- 
phony had returned to its own place, the season here fin- 
ished ; and in its stead remained behind but the Kneisel 
Club, for making a last evening of chamber-music, with 
Mr. Joseffy’s participating. Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Leon 
Margulies left the Academy to resume its normal office of 
hospitality to much more wandering artists than even 
were those Rhine-nymphs who coquetted with Siegfried. 
Who shall say whether or not Siegfrieds and Rhine- 
nymphs or Wagner ideals or German opera or opera in any 
language again will grace the Academy’s dingy area? In- 
stead of opera, all the town was listening to solemn anti- 
phons and lugubrious plain-chants, and the grave offices 
that are sung without organ or a needless flourish, during 
Holy Week. As for the hard-worked choirs, kept rehears- 
ing anthems and masses during every spare hour of day or 
darkness till Saturday midnight, and after, they had 
music enough; as many a patient but fatigued throat can 
declare. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel are again with us after an 
abstinence from all ‘‘touring in the States,” which has 
extended through several seasons. They were heard in one 
of their characteristically versatile and delightful song- 
programs on Monday afternoon of last week, in Chicker- 
ing Hall (still their concert-room albeit one whose days of 
public usefulness are numbered) before one of those select, 
distinctively cultivated audiences, which never fail to get 
together in strong force whenever this accomplished artist- 
pair are announced. Mr, and Mrs, Henschel’s selection 
was, as usual, very wide, and in the happiest fashion, 
covered lyrics of composers and schools of musical expres- 
sion quite disconnected. They sang, too, in as many suc- 
cessively different languages, as has long been their for- 
tumate privilege. The range of emotionality in their 
program was, once again, of large extent. And every 
element to be met under such conditions was met with 
the familiar intelligence, mastery and taste in which the 
two singers are sotriumphant. Their art seemed unim- 
paired by the flight of time since last New York 
admired it; and in its best touches of individu- 
ality it is fully as moving and gracious. The 
Italian music of Paisiello, Pergolesi, Cimarosa and Doni- 
zetti; the German songs of Bach, Handel, Beethoven and 
Schumann; a representation of typical French lyrics, in- 
cluding several by such charming contemporariesas Mile. 
Chaminade, and a group of numerous composers of other 
nationalities, English, Scandinavian and Russian—all 
these matters and more were in the matinée’s scheme of 
music making. The delicate mastery of diction in the 
case of either artist lends especial and rare charm to their 
singing. It may besaid of Mrs. Henschel that her accent 
in French and Italian and German is as perfect as her 
English one, from which last Americanisms in intonation 
and inflection are so conspicuously absent. Mr. Henschel 
is hardly less impeccable. Their singing has ever been a 
delight to our public, and it is instructive in the highest 
degree to the student of voice-culture, as well as to the less 
practically musical. In the one case, Mr. Henschel’s, we 
have a baritone organ naturally rough, harsh and ill- 
balanced, brought into such a superior state of training 
that one forgets what defects are inherent init. In Mrs. 
Henschel, one can discern how much may be made of an 
originally small and far from robust mezzo soprano, in- 
duced by careful schooling to do almost everything easily, 
perfectly and beautifully. And, in either example, one 
may muse profitably on what is the value, indispensable- 
ness and potency of fine musical taste, true feeling, to 
supplement—or forestall—technical address and arti- 
fice. The recitals from Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
are music-lessons, in the most special significance. Their 
favor is well bestowed. It has been reported that their 
present visit will not allow of, at least, another of these 
matinées. Butitis to be hoped that time can be found 
for it. Mr. Henschel has a particular local engagement to 
keep before returning ; he will direct the Oratorio Society’s 
hear production of his ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” at the Society’s 
last concert of the season. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave its fifth concert on Tuesday 
night by a large and demonstrative audience, filling the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club’s pleasant hall. The program 
offered Brabms’s Quartet in B flat, Opus 67, Scbubert’s 
pianoforte Quintet, Opus 114, and Haydn’s Quartet, Opus 
‘6, No.5. Tne Brahms quartet and its admiravle perform- 
ance represented the most satisfactory matter of tne even- 
ing, and emphasized the special missionary work which Mr. 
Kneisel and bis little band of associates have been doin 
for popularizing intelligentJy a taste for the music o 
that com r who shows in so many of his writings 
for chamber or concert-hall the naivete of a child oddly 
united to the scieace of a profound musician. Mr. 
Joseffy was cordially received, and played in the Schubert 
Quartet with much virtuosity. Uniortanately the quality 
was lavish at the expense of the pianist’s coadjutors; the 
plano part assuming a prominenceand individuality which 
overpowered the strings and had its own way more than 
Ouce as todynamics and tempo. Mr. Joseffy is so used to 
being Macgregor wherever he may sit at the table, that it 

is hardly natural for him to consider himself as a less au- 


thoritative conviv 

seodily ens e. For such aslip, however, he can be 

ont Supplementary or Springseason at the Metropolitan 

: a House, under the management of the Messrs. Abbey 

= * rau, is announced for.next week ; inclusive of eight 

pr ng performances and two matinées. The repertory 
the first week presents works popular during the past 


My ma with the star-artists and general casts so accepta- 


“Carmen ’’; Wednesday, ‘The Mas- 

di La ursday, “‘ Don Giovanni”; Friday, “ Lucia 

- mmermoor” and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’; rda: 
tefnoon, “The Huguenots ”; 

Traviata” and “La Ne 

any novelty will grace the 


Saturday eve 
” It is not stated whether 
week. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE New Hampshire State Republican Convention was 
held at Concord, March 3lst. The platform calls for the 
nomination at St. Louis of 
* candidates whose election will mean the speedy repeal of the 
infamous and ruinous Democratic tariff and the substitution, 
therefor, of one based on the principles of the McKinley act for 
the protection of our domestic industries, the promotion of 
reciprocal trade with other countries, and the procurement of 
abundant revenues as far as is possible at the expense of foreign- 
ers who market their merchandise in competition with our own 
productions; the enactment of currency laws that will provide a 
circulation medium in gold, silver and paper, which will always 
be interchangeable at its face value, because each and every 
dollar of it isof the same purchasing power as a gold dollar.” 
It also indorses coast defense, pensions, the assertion of 
the Monroe Doctrine and Republicanism generally. The 
nominating plank is as follows : ; 

“We recognize as the most conspicuous among such candi- 
dates New England’s noble and illustrious son, the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, and that pure and able statesman 
and champion of protection, the Hon. William McKinley, of 
Ohio. We will give the electoral vote of New Hampshire to any 
nominee who worthily represents the party; but we prefer one 
of these, because either is in himself a platform.” 


....Governor Morton has nominated as State Excise 
Commissioner under the Raines Law, Henry H. Lyman, 
of Oswego. He is known asa Platt Republican, but as an 
excellent executive; and he has announced that he wiil 
conduct the Department on strictly business principles. 
The fact, however, of his having been through the week 
in intimate association with Mr. Platt and other leaders, 
has led some to fear lest it prove another political machine. 
It is not yet decided whether the clerks will come under 
the Civil Service laws or be regarded as “‘ confidential.” 
Last Sunday there was the first general enforcement of the 
new law in this city and in Brooklyn, and it was spoken of 
as the “ driest’? Sunday ever known. There wasvery little 
effort to oppose or evade the law, saloon and restaurant 
keepers, as a rule, closing their bars promptly at midnight 
on Saturday, and keeping their shades up through the day 
on Sunday. 


...- At the State election in Khode Island, April 1st, the 
Republican ticket was elected by the largest majority 
since 1862. Governor Lippitt received 28,448 votes for his 
re-election. The other tickets received: Littlefield (Demo- 
crat), 17,170 votes; Peabody (Prohibition), 8,032; Thiénert 
(Socialist), 1,224, and Burlingame (Populist), 718. The 
Grand Committee will stand: Republicans, 104; Demo- 
crats, 6, including 2 Senators and 4 Representatives. 


....[t is reported that the Venezuelan Commission, after 
three months’ work, considers that it is about half through. 
The main features of the discussion and the principal 
points are all in hand, altho it may be necessary to send 
some one to examine the archives at Madrid and The 
Hague. 


.... The Senateat Albany has passed the New York School 
Reform Bill which abolishes the ward trustees and places 
the whole conduct of the schools in the hands of the Super- 
intendent and his assistants. The bill was bitterly 
opposed by the Tammany Senators, and it was stated was 
not favorably regarded by Mr. Platt. 


....£x-President Harrison and Mrs. Mary Scott Lord 
Dimmick, niece of the late Mrs. Harrison, was married in 
this city on Easter Monday, April 6th. 


...-There have been reports that Secretary Carlisle would 
receive the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. He 
has, however, publicly stated that he is not a candidate. 


...eThe Senate Resolutions in regard to Cuba were 
passed in the House on April 6th, by a vote of 244 to 27. 


FOREIGN. 


.... Reports received at Rome state that King Menelek 
and most of his chiefs have withdrawa from Adowa and 
that the King will pass the rainy season at Shoa, resting 
his troops until October. Meanwhile, the rains have com- 
menced on the high plateaus and communication with 
the Tigre, it is said, will sooa be interrupted. It is be- 
lieved, also that the Italian troops will withdraw to Masso- 
wah. Further north the Dervishes are said to have made 
an unsuccessful attack upon Kassala and are advancing, 
Osman Digna being reported as encamped within thirty 
miles of Suakim. The latest reports state that five thou- 
sand Dervishes attacked a mixed Italian and native battal- 
ion near Kassala, and were repulsed. The Mixed Tri- 
buaal, to which the French and Russian Debt Commission- 
ers appealed, has declared that it has no jurisdiction and 
cannot prevent the application of the revenues to the Nile 
Expedition. The reports of an arrangement between 
England and France continue to be spread, but there does 
not as yet appear to be anysubstantial foundation for 
them. 


...-Parliament adjourned on the thirty-first of March 
for a fortnight’s recess just after the introduction of an 
education bill, a sort of compromise, which, it is said, un- 
settles nearly everything connected with the education 
system of 1870. In general the Government appears to be 
stronger. In the tilt between Mr. Chamberlain and Presi- 
dent Kriiger it is not yet evident which is getting the 
better, but the policy made manifest both in regard to the 
Dongola expedition and South African affairs appears to 
meet with the indorsement of the country. The Govern- 
ment is generally considered to have shown skilful man- 
agement in that the German hostility stirred by the South 
African question has been modified by the support given 
to the Triple Alliance in Egypt. 


...-From South America various reports havecome. At 
first there was great alarm in Buluwayo, and prepara- 
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tions for defenseagainst the Matabeles. Later news, how- 
ever, states that the situation is not as serious as had 
been represented ; that the capital is by no meansin dan- 
ger, and that there is sufficient supply of arms and ammu- 
nition. The revolt appears to be confined to a compara- 
tively small section, and the stories of widespread 
disturbance are discredited. There has been a report that 
the Government of the ['ransvaal will offer to the Governor 
of Cape Colony the assistance of the burgher forces against 
the Matabeles, especiaily for the purpose of protecting 
women and children in Matabeleland. 


.... There have been varied reports as to the fate of the 

‘** Bermuda,” which sailed from this city some time ago. 
According to the latest, she was arrested at Honduras, but 
not antil she had succeeded in landing the greater part of 
her ammunition and all her menin Cuba. In Cuba itself 
the situation appears not to have changed materially. 
All efforts on the part of the Spaniards to bring the Cubans 
into a batule failed, altho on occasion the insurgents will 
attack small bodies of Spaniards and generally win a vic- 
tory, or, what is of more importance to them, secure arms 
and ammunition, General Weyler continues his rapid 
movement of the troops, which is telling heavily upon 
their strength, and the insurgents are luoking forward to 
the near approach of the rainy season, when they expect 
that the fever will tight for them. 


----President Diaz, in his message to the Mexican Con- 

gress, gives cordial assent to the Monroe Doctrine, and 
suggests that each of the American Republics, 
**by means of a declaration similar to that of President Monro e, 
should proclaim that any attempt of a foreign power to reduce 
the territory or the independence or to change the institutions of 
a single one of the American republics should be cousidered as a 
persunal affront, if the republic sustaining an attack or threat of 
this nature should appeal for aid.” 


This, he conteuds, would make the Monroe Doctrine the 
American Doctrine in the most ample sense. 


.-»-Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, has been visiting 
Constantinople to present his personal thanks for the fir- 
mans acknowledging him as Prince of Bulgaria, and in- 
trusting him with the Government of Eastern Ramelia. 
This has been followed by a reported definite alliance be- 
tween Bulgaria and Russia, in which the former engages 
to give tull support to Russia’s plans in the Balkan 
Peninsula. At the same time there come rumors that the 
Ramanian Government is putting a small fleet into the 
Black Sea, apparently under the protection of Russia. 


....The situation in France continues to be somewhat 
serious. ‘the French Premier has replied to the attacks 
mude upon the Government and has so far succeeded in 
maintaining his position. He announces that Russia and 
France were never more closely associated than at present, 
and that the negotiations in regard to Egypt are being 
continued with firmness, On this statement a vote of 
confidence was passed, but at another time on another 
phase it was refused. 


-..-A dispatch has been received in this country an- 
nouncing the election of General Tiresias Simon-Sam as 
President of Hayti. The new President was Minister of 
War. under General Hyppolite, and will probably carry 
out the internal aud external policy of the late President. 
It is stated that throughout the country there is perfect 
tranquillity. 


....The Winnipeg conference on the Manitoba school 
question has closed without reaching any definite result. 
The Manitoba ministers refused to negotiate for a settle- 
ment of the entire question while a measure for their 
coercion is under consideration at Ottawa, and the Domin- 
ion delegates state that the difference is too great to hope 
for a satisfactory settlement. 


...-Prince Bismarck celebrated his eighty-first birthday 
anniversary on April ist. He is enjoying excellent 
health. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





Cuurcn methods are not divine in any sense that precludes 
the application to them of common sense, enterprise and the ad- 
justment of means to ends.—The Watchman. 


....The Christian temple is neither a place where human 
nature is to be flattered and rendered satisfied by a sense of its 
own completeness and the perfection of its natural limitations, 
nor thrilled with abject fear by the feeling that man is power- 
less in presence of a cruel and vindictive tyrant, who is omnipo- 
tent because he is divine. The Christian temple, alike in archi- 
tectural configuration and artistic details, should represent the 
Christian religion. There is positively neither awfulness, mys- 
tery nor aspiration in a Greek temple ; there should be all three 
in the impression which a Christian church is built to produce on 
the minds of men. The Greek temple seems to bring the gods 
down and reduce them to the moral limitations of humanity; 
the Christian temple must, as a work of art, attempt to lead 
toward an aspiration whose object is the conformity not of God 
to man, but of man to God.—The Churchman. 


....The fact that only male apostles were chosen is no evidence 
that Jesus wanted no female apostles; for at both the foot- 
washing and the institution of the Lord's Supper only men were 
present, and yet these are not memorials of merely the love of 
men in Christ. If such had been Jesus’ purpose, why did he at 
the resurrection first appear to the women and through these 
have sent the good news to the disciples? This he could have 
told them when he would see them, and his message through 
the women could have no other purpose that to show that these 
too were worthy to serve in his work. It was afterward re- 
garded as a qualification for the apostolic office that the apostle 
should have seen the Lord also after the resurrection, and just 
this qualification the Lord had granted these women. What 
reasons have we to limit the apostle command in Luke 24 
to the eleven or to men only? Among the believers, to whom 
the promises of Mark 16:14 seq. pertain, three were also wom- 
en—ELIZABETH MALO. 
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NOTICES. 


¢@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
cer of The Independent, P. 0. Box 3787. 

£3 All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{27 No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
# intended for yee must be authentiontes i, the name and address 
of the writer, no’ rily for publ tas a guaranty of good 


faitn. 
"We do not hold ourselves eeupenaiite for any aaa or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our corresponden' 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold a responsibie for their return. Authors 
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130 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK, April 9th, 1896, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


T'HE official announcement has been made that the 
restrictions upon the propagation of the Christian 
religion in various parts of China have been expunged 
from the Chinese Code. United States Minister Danby 
has caused this good news to be communicated to 
American missions in that Empire through our consuls. 

This is another sign that the most multitudinous nation 
of earthis slowly awakening to the life of the Nineteenth 
Century. It is another sign that the barriers that have 
stood so long and so securely against the spread of the 
religion of Christ are giving way. Within a century 

the greater part of Asia has been opened to the Christian 
missionary. India, China, Japan, Korea, have capitulated 
to the unarmed forces sent by Christian Europe and 
America, and given them the right to teach the Gospel 
of the Son of God. Only Tibet remains a sealed country. 
Erelong the land of the Lamas will also open its gates, 
and the missionaries who have long been waiting and 
knocking for admission will pass in and set up the king- 
dom of God. 

The wheels of progress seem to be turning backward 
only in Turkey. The terrible Turk is trying to exter- 
minate Christianity in his domain by fire and sword. 
He has made more converts to Islam in the past few 
months by violence, than the missionaries have made 
to Chnst from Islam for a generation. He has slain his 
thousands, and evidently means to destroy the remnant. 

Here is a reversal of the favorable conditions in other 
countries. Christianity seems to be in disastrous retreat. 
But is it really so? Is the ascendency of the Turk likely 
to last? Everybody knows he has no power he can call 
his own except by sufferance of Christian England, 
Christian Germany, and Christian Russia. The Ottoman 
Empire could be overturned to-morrow if the Great 
Powers willed it, The Turk instead of ruling would be 
ruled ; instead of dictating terms of tolerance would be 
suing for toleration himself. Who can believe that the 
Crescent will long triumph over the Cross? On tine blood 
of the martyrs Christ shall build his Church so securely 
that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it. 

The kingdom of Christ is universal. The proof of 
what to the early Christians was a matter of faith is 
being wrought out before our eyes. And the fact that 
the Gospel we have is the same Gospel that the Apostles 

proclaimed is demonstrated by its leavening power. 
Among Jews and Gentiles, in the days of Paul, the Gos- 
pel of Christ was the power of God unto every one that 
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believed : so it is to-day in a far wider sense. There is 
not a nation and hardly a tribe that does not bear wit- 
ness to its power. We could haveascene in a Parlia- 
liament of Christian converts of all nations, kindreds 
and tongues which would outdo the scene at Pentecost. 
Every known language and dialect would be spoken by 
men redeemed out of the great world of heathenism and 
iniquity. 

Christianity by its latter-day labors has proved the 
truth of the Scripture that God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men. The Eskimo, the Hottentot, the 
wild man of Australia, the native Patagonian, whose 
humanity Christian missionaries illustrated to the sat- 
isfaction of Darwin, have been able to accept salvation 
in Christ and manifest his power over the hearts of men. 
No matter how far men may be sunk in mental, moral 
and social degradation the Gospel has power to reach 
and elevate them. ; 

The power of the Church which to the pessimistic 
mind seems so weak and insignificant is established by 
a series of facts which no man can gainsay. First, its 
efforts to extend its blessings are put forth earne-tly 
and energetically wherever it exists. In the United 
States, in England, and wherever it is firmly rooted, it is 
multiplying its agencies and increasing its activities for 
the strengthening of the kingdom of God. Second, it is 
sending more and more men and women into benighted 
lands. When Korea opened its gates the missionaries of 
the Cross were the first to enter. When Tibet shall 
throw down its walls of exclusion ambassadors 
of Christ, in waiting for years at its borders, will pre- 
cede the ambassadors of the Nations. What does this 
mean—the crowding of the countries where false religions 
hold sway with Christian missionaries? It means that 
the Church is not dead, but pulsating with life. It 
means that the cause of Christ is not failing, but hav- 
ing a glorious triumph. 

If sometimes we think that God has forsaken us; if 
here and there a church is doing the work of the Devil ; 
if now and then a minister betrays his trust and goes 
to his own place like Judas; if many church members 
seem worldly-minded and bring reproach upon the cause 
of Christ, the great heart of the Church is right. It is 
loyal to Christ ; it loves his kingdom ; it believes in the 
power of his Gospel; it is obedient to his command to 
disciple all nations ; it is one, under diverse names and 
usages, in love for the Master, for all his followers, and 
for the world. 
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THE GREATER NEW YORK. 








WE assume that we are to havea Greater New York 
sooner or later. The opposition to the consolidation bill, 
which is now before the mayors of the three cities 
affected, is very strong ; aad if one or more of the mayors 
attach their official disapproval to it, as seems most 
likely, it is possible that its final passage in the Legisla- 
ture will be endangered. So many warnings have been 
given from influential men in Brooklyn to the Republic- 
an members of the Assembly and Senate, to the effect 
that if consolidation is insisted upon defeat of the party 
is sure next November, that it is not quite certain that 
the bill can again be passed. The probability, however, 
is that it will pass and go to the Governor, and be 
made a law by his signature. 

The hearings which were granted last week before the 
mayors of New York, Brooklyn and Long Island City, 
brought out in the strongest way the arguments for and 
against consolidation. It was made very clear that not 
all of those who appeared to argue against consolidation 
are opposed to a Greater New York; on the conirary, 
some of those who asked the mayors to veto the bill 
gave strong arguments in favor of consolidation. They 
do not like the way in which itis proposed to bring jt 
about. They are afraid that the politicians are trying 
to make an opportunity to get control of the new mu- 
nicipality, and that the cause of good. government will 
suffer. 

We can, perhaps, do no greater service to our readers 
who desire an epitome of the arguments on both sides 
than to give them some of the points of the address of 
President Low, of Columbia University, made before 
Mayor Strong, in this city. President Low was formerly 
Mayor of the City of Brooklyn, and has been an inter- 
ested student of municipal affairs on both sides of the 
East River. He appeared to oppose the pending bill; 
but by far the larger part of his address was given to the 
presentation of reasons why we should have the Greater 
New York. 

President Low argued on this side of the case, first, 
that the municipalities which it is sought to merge into 
the Greater New York are already essentially one. 
While they have different charters and are separate and 
distinct, yet commercially and in other respects they are 
not three or more, butone. There is but one port of 
entry ; if there were three every merchant knows how 
the commercial affairs of the communities would suffer. 
Business is concentrated in New York City ; the business 
of warehouses and factories in Brooklyn and Long 
Island City is conducted in New York, and the residents 
of those cities have larger material interests here than 
where they live. In the second place he argued thata 
better government could besecured by consolidation than 
is possible under the present separation. The ‘“ middle 
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cut” of the population, he eaid, live in New York and 
Brooklyn, leaving the extremes, the very rich and the 
very poor, on Manhattan Island. The gap between these 
extremes is widened rather than narrowed ; the element 
which binds them together is lacking. If the com. 
munities were drawn together then all classes of the 
population needed to make up a municipality would be 
included. As it is, those who live in Brooklyn and Long 
Island City have divided interests; their business is jn 
New York, their residence elsewhere. They cannot give 
to the city of their home the attention which they would 
give if it were also the city of their business. Therefore 
the three municipalities are all striving for good govern. 
ment under abnormal conditions. In the third place, he 
held that the tendency of population being out of New 
York into the suburbs, the effort of this city to hold 
its population results in abnormal conditions. Certain 
sections are crowded and overcrowded, and we have here 
the tenement-house problem in its most serious form. 
Consolidation would make the interests of these munici- 
palities one, and together they could attack the problems 
of municipal government with much greater hope of 
success than separately. 

While President Low thus held that the Greater New 
York ought to be, and in good time will be, he attacked 
the consolidation bill on the ground, chiefly, that it pro- 
poses a leap inthe dark. Beforeconsolidation is decreed 
we ought to have the charter under which the consoli- 
dated city is tobe governed. No business man would be 
willing to go into an irrevocable partnership without 
first knowing all the terms of the partnership. No charter 
has yet been framed, and nobody knows what kind of 
charter will be proposed by the commission. This idea 
was carefully elaborated, and was afterward enlarged 
upon by others opposed to consolidation. Several made 
the point that the bill is so vague that it allows an op- 
portunity for chicanery and double-dealing. No doubt 
much of the opposition to the bill is due to the fear of 
the Platt machine, which has been running things a 
much in its own way at Albany. 

In response to this it is only just to say that the sate 
visions of the bill are very simple. It does not propose 
to interfere with the present charters or government of 
the municipalities until consolidation goes into effect on 
January ist, 1898. In the meantime it is expected that 
a new charter wiil be prepared and submitted to the Leg- 
islature, and that the various problems of equalization of 
assessments and taxes, etc., will be carefully worked out, 


and that provision will -be made for election of officers 


of the new municipality in 1897. 

Qf course there are those who are opposed to consoli- 
dation on any terms. They donot want to be connected 
with the city which Tammany so long dominated and 
which they believe will soon be under the control of 
that hated organization again. They believe that they 
are far better off as they are and make much of the fact 
that if consolidation is decreed the very name of Brook- 
lyn will be blotted out, and the fourth city of the Union 
will disappear utterly. It would seem that the thought 
that they will be part of a far greater city, one of the 
very greatest ia the world, ought to be a consoling one. 
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TO WHOM DOES EASTER BELONG? 


THE celebration of Easter is becoming so general that 
we might almost expect tosee the Reformed Jews holding 
special services in commemoration of the day. Canny 
Scotchmen have only to call themselves ‘‘ Sir Knights,” 
and put on the uniform of St. John and Malta, and then 
their ritual tells them to attend church in a body 
every Easter Sunday, forgetting all their fear of Popish 
aggression. The descendants of the old Puritans of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut rival the Episcopalians 
in their profusion of Easter flowers, and even the Uni- 
tarians have magnificent Easter services, and delay their 
grand social functions till after EasterSunday. Easter 
has been adopted everywhere, if not as a religious cele- 
bration, at least as a predominant society event. 

But to whom does Easter belong? Who has a right 
to its observance? If it has a religious meaning what is 
it; and who are they who can honestly own and claim 
it? 

Easter is the day for the celebration of the resurrec- 
tion from the dead of our-Lord Jesus Christ, That is 
the event which the day holds in honor; nothing less 
and nothing else. It is not aday which celebrates the 
birth of a great man ; nor does it celebrate the death of 
the world’s greatest Teacher. It celebrates an event 
which took place on the second day after his death, his 
miraculous resurrection from the dead. He was dead, 
laid in the grave,and in the Sunday morning following 
his real and genuine death, by the miraculous power of 
the Godhead with him or in him, he broke the bands of 
death and appeared alive to his disciples, and later to 
hundreds of other followers. The anniversary of this 
wonderful, this most stupendous miracle in the history 
of the world, we call Easter. It celebrates a miracle 
and nothing else ; no teaching, no man, just one miracle, 
on which depends the faith of Christendom. 

Then Easter belongs to those, and to those only, who 
believe in this miracle of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Others may, if they will, celebrate other events 
in his history, his birth or his death, if they admire 
Jesus as @ man and a teacher ; but if they do not believe 
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in his miraculous resurrection Easter does not belong to 
them. Tocelebrate it is a lie. If they celebrate it be- 
cause others do it is time-serving hypocrisy. Their 
action falsifies their belief. In doing it they are outrag- 
ing their own consciences. 

It is not for us to say who are those who thus deny the 
resurrection, further than that this is doubtless true of 
some who call themselves Christians, and who occupy 
the extreme wing in our liberal Churches, 

But this suggests another question, namely, whether 
those who deny the miraculous in the story of our Lord 
have the right to call themselves Christians at all. This 
question is discussed in the International Journal of 
Ethics by Prof. Henry Sidgwick, the famous Englisn 
authority on Philosophy and Ethics, in a very careful 
paper on “ The Ethics of Religious Conformity.” Caris- 
tianity, he says, with its various creeds, has adapted it- 
self to many philosophies. 

“There is much essentially modern about the Universe , 
its End and Ground and Moral Order, which will bear to 
be thrown into the mold of these time-honored creeds. But 
there is one line of thoaght which is not compatible with 
them, and that is the line of thought which, taught by 
modern science and modern historical criticism, concludes 
against the miraculous element of the Gospel history. ... 
Let them build their eaifice of ideas, old and new, aud make 
itas habitable as they can for tne modern mind; but forthe 
sake of the ethicai aims which we and they have in com- 
mon, let them not daub it with the untempered mortar of 
falsehood and evasion of solemn obligations.” 

This statement of Professor Sidgwick is the simple, 
evident truth, A man who denies the resurreciion of 
Christ may be a Jesuan in his ethical philosophy, but he 
is not a Christian in his religious tah. The super- 
natural is of the essence of Coristianity, which is a re- 
ligion and not a systemof ethics. We do not say that 
one who takes the name of Caristian 1s bound to believe 
everything that has been called a miracle even in the 
Bible. He may believe that the Book of Jonah is but a 
religious tale, and he may doubt on other poiats of criti- 
cal interpretation ; but on the essentially miraculous in 
the history of Christ, and chiefly oa his resurrection 
from the dead,Caristian faith rests as its one foundation ; 
andthe man is not a Christian in religion who denies it, 
We have respect for the honesty of those unbelievers 
who decline to call themselves Caristians, much as they 
honor the man Jesus, and who prefer to assume for their 
organization the designation of Sucieties for Echical Cul- 
ture. To these thoughts the wide celebration of 
Easter Sunday this year gives proper occasion, 
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PROFESSOR PHELPS ON THE MONROE 
DOCLRINE, 


Ex-MINISTER E, J. PHELPS has made, in an ad- 
dress in Brooklyn, perhaps as able an attack as can be 
otfered on the application made of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by President Cieveland and Secretary Oiney. Like 
all those who deny the application of this Doctrine to 

’ the Venezuela matter, he first reduces the original Mon- 
roe Doctrine to its minimum and then denies that new 
circumstances can at all vroaden its application. That 
doctrine, he says, was nothing more than a specification 
under the general principle of international law that a 
nation may defend its essential interests. He says: 

“It was the right of self-preservation inherent in every 
nation, and not only inherent, but it is its first paramount 
duty, the right of seif-defense of allits essential interests 
against all dangers for the present or menaces for the fu- 
ture. That was the principle, and it was not derived from 
Mr. Monroe. It was a necessary fundamental idea in in- 
ternational law.’’ 

It is important tolearn that the true Monroe Doctrine is 
@ part of international law, as Mr. Oiney contended. 

Professor Phelps then proceeds to limit the meaning of 
the term “essential interests” as much as possible. 
They must be very essential, visibly and directly vital. 
He says of this doctrine of ‘‘ essential interest”: 


“Its origin is necessity, its limit is necessity. It is 
based upon the necessity of the case—a reasonable and an 
apparent necessity. It goes as far as that necessity goes, 
however far that necessity may be. It terminates when 
the necessity terminates. . . . I venture to say that 
whatever exceeds the limits of that Proposition is abso- 
lutely without warrant in international law.” 

Professor Phelps illustrates this by the operation of 
the balance of power in Europe, “ its chief illustration.” 
He says: 

“The inevitable question is, What is that to you? 
Where is your safety endangered ? When Germany an- 
nexed to itself Alsace-Lorraine, did anybody interfere ? 
Why not? Because the danger was too trifling to consti- 
tute a danger to anybody. Bub suppose Germany had 
undertaken to annex France to the German Empire, Why, 
many nations would have felt that such a distarbance of 
the balance of power, such a menace, as would have 
brought them all to the front. What is the difference ? 
The one is dangerous and injurious, the other of no conse- 
quence,” 

Professor Phelps is in error. If Germany in advance of 
war had threatened to annex, not Alsace-Lorraine, but 
one trivial foot of French territory, to the visible detri- 
ment of nobody, every European power would have in- 
tervened to protect France. The danger is in the 
concession of the principle, not in the act. For a very 
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different reason the Powers did not intervene, altho the 
balance of power was visibly and dangerously affected. 
’ Russia, Germany and France did recently intervene to 
restore a district to China, altho the danger to the bal- 
ance of power from its cession to Japan was vastly less 
than in the case of Alsace-Lorraine. There, in real fact, 
‘* the danger was too trifling to constitute a danger,” 
either to Germany or France. In the parallel case and 
‘*chief illustration” of the balance of power in Europe, 
a remote and moderate danger justifies intervention, 
under all international usage ; and the same is true with 
the coiresponding Monroe Doctrine in America. It is 
not the immediate and serivus danger to us that is to be 
considered, and we were beyond that danger in Monroe’s 
time, There is something besides this selfish considera- 
tion ; there is the fellowship of American republics, in 
which an injury to one is the injury of all; and we have 
our duty to see that the principles of independent self- 
government is not violated by their forcible absorption 
vy apy European power, even if the danger to us is re- 
mote and comparatively trivial. 

Again, Professor Phelps attacks the appointment of 
our Venezuelan Commission. He says: 

“We intimated that we must proceed to define that 

boundary by a commission, and when that definition is 
obtained Great britain must acquiesce in our finding.” 
We have neither intimated nor said anything of the 
sort. We have simply appointed a commission to con- 
sider the matter whether the claim of Venezuela to the 
territory in dispute is so clear as to justify us in insisting 
upon Englana’s submitting the question to arbitration. 
It the Commission should decide against England’s 
claims, it is not proposed that we require England to 
submit to our decision, but that she sub.nit to impartial 
arbitration, a very different thing, as Professor Phelps 
ought to see. 

Thus Professor Phelp3 characteriz2s the position of 
our Government in this case : 

‘*When you undertake to apply it to a case in which we 

have no interest, and with which we have nothing to do, 
and when you carry it to the length of saying we have a 
general right of supervision at will or caprice all over this 
hemisphere, it is nothing else but the language of a bully. 
That is exactly the language of a bully in private life, and 
what the fate of a bully is you don’t want to be told.” 
We do have an interest in Venezuela, in this whole con- 
tinent, more than Germany has in the Liao-tong penin- 
sula, It is not a mere * jungle and swamp which has 
never been occupied,” as he describes it, unless gold 
mines are so located, and unless the English settlers who, 
we are told, have occupied the territory in dispute, select 
jungles and swamps for their residence. Nor have we 
claimed ‘‘a general right of supervision at will or vaprice 
all over this hemisphere.” Ali we have claimed is the 
right to protect weaker republics against being forcibly 
robbed of their territory by European powers, and not 
even that by American powers. Chile may rob Peru of 
half her territory for all we should interfere ; we only as- 
sert this one right, and to call that ‘‘ the language of a 
bully” is not the language of a statesman. 
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Editorial Votes. | 


In THE INDEPENDENT this week Dr. Cuyler gives a nota- 
ble article gathering up his experiences of fifty years in the 
Christian ministry; Dr. A. H. Bradford, of the American 
Board deputation to Japan, tells his impressions of the 
Hawaiian Islands and shows his warmsympathy with the 
present Government; Superintendent Reinhart, of the 
Public Schools of Paterson, N. J., calls attention to the 
approaching centennial of the birth of Horace Mann; the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, in response to a special request on our 
part, gives a personal explanation of what his purposesand 
plans are in his evangelistic work, it being called for by 








- criticisms such as may be found in the succeeding article 


on his sociological views by Arthur Reed Kimball; Prof. 
Richard Parsons describes Easter at Athens; the Rev. 
William H. Gulick, writing from Spain, reports the feeling 
there toward the United States; a correspondent gives an ex- 
traordinary account of the siege of Zeitfinand the part which 
the women took in its defense; Janet Jennings’s Washing- 
ton Letter is devoted in large part to Senator Hill; L. W. 
Crippen contrasts the earlier and the modern education of 
the artist; and the various departments are filled with 
abundant special information. The seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the independence of Greece gives an occasion for a 
long poem by R. U. Johnson, and there are other poems by 
Angelina W. Wray and Frank W. Hutt; and stories by 
Matty C. Nash, the Rev. John W. Buckham, A. H. Gibson 
and Louisa H. Bruce. 


The Christian Intelligencer has published the last arti- 
cle written by the learned and always frank and fair Dr. 
T. W. Chambers. It is on the knotty question of Paul’s 
belief in reference to the second coming of our Lord, and 
it makes statements that are taken to indicate a somewhat 
freer view in reference to the doctrine of inspiration than 
so conservative a scholar was supposed to hold. Dr. Cham- 
bers says that it is evident that when Paal,in his first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, 4: 15-17, used the expression 
“we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the 
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Lord,” he thought it likely that he was to be one of those 
who should see that second coming; but, says Dr. Cham- 
bers, “If so, he evidently did not continue in the same 
mind.” In his second Epistle to the Thessalonians he 
speaks of a “falling away”’ which must occur first and 
which implies a considerable lapse of time; and in the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment he speaks only of the ter- 
mination of his earthly career by death with no mention of 
the second coming. in his last Epistie, 2 Timuthy, he is 
looking for martyrdom, ready to be offered, and the time 
of his departure at hand. 

“*Hehas no idea of being caught up to meet the Lord in the 

air, but looks forward to ‘tne crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, will give to me at that day.’ He 
looks no more to the Second Advent. . . . He expected mar- 
tyrdom, and was not appalled by the prospect.” 
Dr. Chambers brings out the fact that if the great Apostle 
cherished this expectation of seeing the Secoud Advent of 
his Savior, and was obliged afterward to relinquish that 
hope, it does not derogate from his authority as one of 
the penmen of Scripture. He says: 

“ Beyond what the Holy Ghost taught him, he was as liable to 
error, mental or moral, as any other believer.” 

Such a change of view does not affect in the least his 
apostolic authority, and as to the time of the Second 
Advent he was left in the same ignorance as all other men, 
or, indeed, as Christ himself, who said: ‘‘ Of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
Heaven, neither the Son nor the Fatner.” And yet Dr. 
Chambers somehow fails to call attention to the fact that 
in the very verses which he quotes as showing that Paul 
anticipated himself seeing our Lord’s second coming he 
says: ‘‘Tnis we say unto you by the word of the Lord 

that we that are alive, tnat are left unto the coming of the 
Lord, shall in no wise precede them that are fallen asleep.” 


THE new Commissioner of the Salvation Army, Mr. 

Booth Tucker, has not commended himseif to the Chris- 
tian Church of America by his attack upon mission work 
in India, He assumes that the missionaries stand asin a 
tower above tne natives and ‘“‘ pitch the Bible and a ser- 
mon ”’ to them, while the Salvation Army identifies itself, 
so to speak, with the people and reaches them by close 
contact with them. There could not be a more flagrant 
misrepresentation of the attitude of missions toward the 
Hiodus than the Commissioner has managed to convey. 
The wonderful results that have been wrought in the past 
century could not have been secured by such a policy. 
While it 1s true that our missionaries no not usually don 
the Hindu dress nor adopt the Hindu mode of living they 
do come in close relations with the Hindus in their sympa- 
thies, and there is no such gulf between them as the Com- 
missioner imagines. If any Salvation Army officer in 
India enjoys the love, respect and confidence of the natives 
more than hundreds of missionaries do we should like to 
be convinced of it. Certainly if the reports from India, 
which we have summarized elsewhere, are true, the Salva- 
tion Army itself has been attended with Yery moderate 
success in its campaign among the Hindus. If the Com- 
missioner uaoderstands the conditions in the United States 
as little as he seems to have understood those in India the 
Salvation Army under his management is not likely to 
have avery good time of it. 


IT was a very frank statement which Dr. Stimson made 
last Sunday morning to the congregation of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, in this city, of which we give a synop- 
sis elsewnere. It was a difficult task which he had under- 
taken, when three years ago he left his St. Louis pastorate 
to succeed Dr. William M. Taylor. Tne Church had de- 
pended on the personal regard and admiration of the com- 
munity for Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Stimson regarded it neces- 
sary to organize the activities of the Church more in 
accordance with the methods which have proved useful 
elsewhere, The opposition to him has centered in the 
poard of trustees, and represents partly personal reasons, 
and to a large extent a difference of opinion as to methods 
of. church work, Whether it is of any considerable magni- 
tude among the members of the church will appear when 
his resiguation is presented on Wednesday evening of this 
week. ‘The congregations have been growing since Dr. 
Stimson’s coming, altho it is to be expected that, with the 
movement of old members up-town, tney will represent 
more the mid-town population, who need an active, work- 
ing church quite as much as do the people who are flock- 
ing, with their churches, to the graud avenues and park- 
wayson the upper west side of the city. If the Broadway 
Tabernacie can be left to do the work, under the guidance 
ot a man of Dr. Stimson’s energy and devotion, we believe 
that in its present central positionit can not only maintain 
but greatly surpass the grand record of its past history. 


THE Methodist annual conferences, many of which were 
in session last week, are discussing the question of the 
itinerancy in view of the meeting of the General Confer- 
ence next month. It wil be remembered that the General 
Conference of 1888 extended the term fromm three to five 
years. The committee on the itinerancy of the last Gen- 
eral Conference made a report in favor of removing the 
time limit aitogether. Under this action the Bishops 
would have had the right to appoint pastors to the same 
churches as many years in succession as circumstances 
would justify. But the Geaeral Conterence voted against 
the report. Many conferences are instructing their dele- 
gations to vote against any proposal for the removal of the 
limitation. This is particularly true of the lay electoral 
conferences, which meet in connection with the annual 
conferences to elect lay delegates to the General Confer- 
ence. The laymen are more conservative than the minis- 
ters, and it looks as tho a majority of the lay delegates 
would be opposed to any interference with the five-year 
limitation. Among the ministerial delegates there will be 
a strong minority if not an actual majority in favor of 
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such removal. Some of the conferences in the East have 
taken action in favor of such a modification of the system 
as will allow a bishop to appoint a pastor for more than 
the fifth year to the same church, in exceptional cases. The 
New York Christian Advocate, which has opposed the re- 
moval of the time limit, is in favor of a modification to 
suit extraordinary cases. Whatit proposes is some such 
rule as this: 

“When a vuarterly conference, without debate, inthe ab- 

sence of the pastor, by ballot, shall by a three-fourths vote of the 
entire membership of the quarterly conference, assigning the 
conditions of the pastorate as the ground for the necessity, re- 
quest the reappointment of the pastor whose limit is about to 
expire, the Bishop presiding at the next Conference may return 
such pastor for another year, without regard to the number of 
years he may have served aleady in the charge.” 
This is a concession which would probably result in break- 
ing down the rule. It is an extremely cautious advance, 
but it is an advance in the right direction. Whether in all 
cases where the extension of the pastoral term is desirable 
such a provision could be successfully applied is open to 
question. It is sure to make the quarterly conference the 
scene of lively contentions. Hitherto it has not been so. 
It has attended to its routine duties without being dis- 
turbed, exeept in rare instances, by divisive questions. It 
is easy to see that the power given to the minority of one- 
fourth and one to defeat the return of a pastor for more 
than the fifth year is a largeone. If, where the desire is 
general that a pastor should be returned, the minority can 
muster one votein addition tothe one-fourth, it can defeat 
that general purpose and involve the church in trouble. 
Why would it not be far better to allow all churches and 
pastors to have the benefit of a reasonable rule, mak- 
ing the limit of a pastorate depend upon its conditions 
and not upon a canvass of the members of the quarterly 
conference or upon an iron-bound enactment ? 


EvERY Presidential campaign has its humors. By 
common consent the funniest thing in Mr R-<ed’s can- 
vass occurred at the New Hampshire State Convention. 
It will be remembered that Senator Chandler some time 


ago charged that the agents of Mr. McKinley were using . 


a great deal of money in advancing hisinterests. Senator 
Chandler was Chairman of the Republican Convention in 
his State last week, and perhaps by way of a delicate re- 
buke to him the committee on the platform reported and 
the convention adopted a plank, in which the name of Mr. 
McKinley was coupled with that of Mr. Reed as follows: 

“We recognize as the most conspicuous among such candidates 

New England’s. noble and illustrious son, the Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed, of Maine, and that pure and able statesman and champion 
of protection, the Hon. William McKinley, of Ohio.” 
It seemed to Mr. Chandler that some explanation was 
necessary, and he wrote a long letter to Senator Lodge in 
which he charged himself with cowardice in not challeng- 
ing this plank. Hesaid: 

“It was a base trick. They gave me only an hour’s notice, and 
thought I would be too much of a coward to fight them. I was 
too much of a coward, confound it! I wish to Heaven I hadn't 
been; but old habit was too much for me, as you remember what 
a coward I was in 1877. Besides, I was afraid the scoundrels had 
a majority of the delegates, tho it was clear to me afterward 
that the convention was for Reed,two or three to one. Then I 
plainly saw how cowardly I had been. This explanation may 
not be satisfactory, but it is all I can make.” 


It is regarded as an extremely poor explanation, altho 
perhaps no one felt that Senator Chandler was responsible 
for the deliberate act of the convention. But when a day 
or two later the chairman of the committee on resolutions 
made his statement, he promptly relieved Mr. Chandler of 
his self-imposed charge of cowardice. He said that Mr. 
Chandler knew of the purpose of the committee not simply 
one hour before the platform was offered, but he knew it 
the evening before. He adds: 

“You were nota coward you simply accepted the inevitable.” 
If Senator Chandler had said nothing, his friendliness 
toward the candidacy of Mr. Reed would not have been half 
so much suspected asitis. But the delegates of the State 
have hastened to declare their purpose to vote for Mr. Reed 
unitedly, and as long as there is a prospect of his selec- 
tion. 


IT will be remembered that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of this State adopted an amendment, which was rati- 
fied by the popular vote, designed to prevent prisoners 
from engaging in productive labor. The Prison Associa- 
tion protested in vain against its adoption. It was almost 
the only flaw in the work of the Constitutional Convention. 
Fortunately it did not become effective when most of the 
other amendments did, and is not yet in operation. Mean- 
time an amendment has been proposed to remedy the error 
of the Convention, and it was passed by the Legislature of 
last year. It must be passed by the present Legislature, 
and be submitted to the popular vote before it can be made 
effective. Until the first of January next the prisons will 
be conducted under the old Constitution. At that date 
they come under the rule of the unfortunate amendment to 
which we have referred. The demoralization and collapse 
of discipline that will follow is evident when we reflect 
that productive labor is the means chiefly relied on in the 
prisons for keeping the inmates in order, and for reclaim- 
lng them to an industrious and bonest life. There is no 
excuse whatever for rejecting the pending amendment. 
The plan it proposes to change has already been tried, and 
the result was so disastrous in the prisons that even the 
prisoners made piteous appeals to be allowed to goto work. 
While idleness was enforced the prisoners deteriorated, 
mentally, morally, physically, became restive and muti- 
nous, until the prisons were seriously threatened with 
revolt. The system was abandoned because it had to be, as 
will be its fate if this disastrous policy is forced on the 
State again. The present law, known as the Fassett Law, 
is fair to all outside trades and laborers. Honest workmen 
cannot complain of its provisions, and it is admirably 
adapted to the disciplinary requirements of the prisons, 
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Let the Legislature adopt the pending amendment, and 
the disastrous change required by the Constitution to be 
made next January need not be made. To fai) in this 
would be a great wrong to the penal institutions of the 
State. 


IN answer to the sneers against Latin and Greek and 
higher education for Negroes from those who think that 
industrial education is about all they ought to receive, we 
will take the record of the college graduates of Atlanta 
University, There are sixty two now living, of whom 
eight are pastors of churches in the city of Chattanooga, 
New Orleans, Savannah, Selma, Charleston and Norfolk ; 
thirty six are teachers, of whom six are principals of pub- 
lic schools in cities, three principals of high schools, three 
professors of Greek, one at the head of the Biblical De- 
partment of Tuskegee Institute,one President of the State 
Industrial College near Savannah, one vice principal of 
the State Normal School in Texas, and others occupy 
similar responsible positions ; three are physicians located 
in Denver, St Joseph and Savannah. Not one has been 
sent either to Congress or the penitentiary. Oae is editor 
of adaily paper, and another editor of an educational jour- 
nal. Doubtless quite as good a record could be made for 
Fisk University and one or two other similar institutions. 
Nothing less than a college course could have fitted these 
men and women for the responsible positions they occupy 
as leaders of their peop!te. 





WHILE it is not yet clear that the Egyptian Government, 
backed by England, means to attempt the reconquest of 
Khartfim, yet its ultimate conquest is a necessity to 
Egypt. Every year that it cau be safely delayed increases 
the strength of Egypt and decreases that of the Mahdists. 
The power of the Mahdists was at the greatest in 1884~’85, 
and there was then no apparent possibility of interference 
by apy other power. Tae four keys to Knartum are Abu- 
Hamed on the north, by way of Berber; Suakim on the 
east by way of Berber; Massowah by way of Kassala 
on the east, and the Bahr-el-Ghazel on the southwest. 
Of these Suakim and Massowah were both in Egypt’s 
hands. The Italians were allowed to go to Massowah and 
eventually to Kassala, but with the stipulation that Italy 
should abandon Kassala whenever Egypt was ready to 
occupy it. There was no danger in 1835 apprehended 
from the side of Bahr-el-Ghazel. Now Italy may have to 
abandon Kassala, and the occupation of that city by the 
Mahdists would be dangerous ; but still more dangerous 
the likelihood that the Abyssinians would take it, having 
behind them Russia and France; for the power that holds 
Kassala holds Khartfitm whenever it chooses. If any other 
power takes Kassala Egypt is compelled to advance 
toward Khartfim, at least as far as Berber. ; 


....The House has at last accepted the Senate resolu- 
tions on Cuba, and it is known to the world that according 
to the opinion of both Houses of Congress there is a state of 
public war in Cuba which would jastify the United Statesin 
recognizing a state of belligerency, in adopting an attitude 
of neutrality, and in using its best offices to bring about 
the independence of Cuba. The formal adoption of the 
resolutions is not of particular interest to anybody. It 
was known tothe whole world what the attitude of Con- 
gress really is weeks ago; and as the resolutions have no 
binding force upon the Government it is difficult to see 
what their, passage will accomplish. The news from Cuba 
last week has not been cf a character to indicate an early 
cessation of the contest between the Spanish troops and 
the Cubans. The health of the soldiers is suffering in 
that trying climate, and the wet season is near at hand 
when they will be decimated more by disease than by 
the bullets of the rebels. Evidences of increasing brutal- 
ity on the part of General Weyler and his forces are too 
many to be disregarded. Those taken in arms are being 
treated as bandits; the hospitals for the care of the rebel 
sick are ruthlessly burned, and many cases of extreme 
brutality to inoffensive people, includinz women and chil- 
dren, are reported. 


.... We havea letter from the Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. 
indignantly denying the assertion of Mr. Hemmeon that 
during the late Civil War Canadians rejoiced over the 
defeat of the Federal forces, and would have rejoiced if the 
Union had been broken up. Dr. Withrow says that not 
less than sixty thousand Canadians enlisted in the North- 
ern armies, and very few of them in the Southern armies; 
that Canada was the refuge for fugitives from Southern 
slavery; that its sympathies were with the North at the 
beginning of the war; that when Southern refugees came 
in great numbers to Canada and began to use it as a base 
of operatious against the United States, the Canadian 
Government distributed a patrol force of nearly thirty 
companies of militia along the more exposed points of the 
frontier, and that the Canadian Parliament passed an act 
enabling the Executive summarily to arrest suspicious 
characters ; that the news of the death of Lincoln thrilled 
the whole continent, and that from one end of Canada to 
the other the British flag was hung at half mast express- 
ing the profoundest sorrow and sympathy. We have no 
doubt that every word that Dr. Withrow says is true. 


----The Chicago Review,a Catholic paper, is trying to 
make out that the Catholic University at Washington isa 
failure, and declares that it has hardly students enough to 
be worth counting. Indeed in McMahon Hall he declares 
that “in reality, counting the colored students, several 
non-resident members and sundry marmots in short pants, 
there are, all told, thirty-six students.” “ Marmot” is a 
coarse French word for brat. He makes out that there are 
a little more than one and a half students for each pro- 
fessor, and declares that several of the professors are not 
even doctors, that three are Protestants, and that dislike 
to the Jesuits was the reason for setting up this unneces- 
sary institution to compete with the Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and he has ‘‘reason to think that the rectorship of 
Bishop Keane will end before the present year has run its 
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course.”” It is evident that considerable spite is in this 
criticism of an institution which has the highest indorse. 
ment from Rome. What we do not understand is how The 
Catholic Review of this city should quote this at length, 
and then ask what good can be expected from the publica. 
tion of such criticism. . 


....We are glad to see that the subject of the exchange 
of pulpits has fairly come up for discussion among Epis- 
copalians. Sach was bound to be the fact after the Pras. 
byterians broke off negotiations with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church on union on account of the refusal to 
recognize the parity of orders. A number of clergymen 
have written to The Churchman in favor of such an ex. 
change of pulpits; but it is evident that they do not rep- 
resent the majority of the Church, and no more would a 
majority of the bishops favor such a proposition. The let- 
ters which we published two years ago from the Episcopal 
Bishops were almost a unit against it, and had great in- 
fluence with the Presbyterian General Assembly in indi- 
cating the position of the Episcopal Church. The Rey, 
William J. Wilkie thus speaks of the proposition to open 
the pulpit of the Episc»pal Church to ‘‘our denomina- 
tional brethren”: 


** [suppose there is nothing now to prevent them from speak- 
ing in the sam32 way that laymea spaak, but that is a different 
thing from recognizing them as commissioned ministers of 
God's Word. That, in any branch of the Catholic Church, 
would be revolutionary.”’ 


If so, itis time for a revolution. Certainly John Hall is 
as much ‘“‘ac)m nission-d minister of God’s Word ” as is 
Mr. Wilkie. 


...- The Japanese are still pagans. They propose to cele- 
brate their recent victories by erecting a gigantic statue 
of Buddha, the metal of which will be supplied from the 
ordnance captured in the late war. It will be 120 feet 
high, will cost $1,000,000, and be erected at Kioto. In this 
one case Japan recalls a familiar Japanese fable. Two aged 
frogs, one living iu Osaka and the other in Kioto, were 
weary of the monotony of their homes and started out at 
the same time each to visit the other city. They met on 
the top of a mountain between the two cities. Standing 
up erect on its hind legs to look over a stone, the Osaka 
frog faced Kioto and gazed with all his eyes ; the Kioto 
frog similarly faced Osaka and gazed with all his eyes. 
“It looks just like my own town,” said each frog,“ and it is 
not worth while to go further”’; aad so each turned about 
and went home. It did not occur to them that their eyes 
being in the back of their heads they each had looked back- 
ward and not forward. 


....The Turkish Government apparently took advantage 
of Minister Terrell’s absence from Constantinople to make 
another effort to get the missionaries away from Bitlis. 
The Secretary of L2gation acting as Chargé d’ Affaires 
however, proved equal to the occasion, and with the help 
of the British Embassy, secured a revocation of the order. 
Relief work, too, has been suffering somewhat, but at last 
appears to be on a better foundation. Miss Barton has 
secured the coming of physicians from Beirfit to Marash 
where the suffering from fever is very great. Mr. Terrell 
arrived in this city last Sunday, and proceeded immediate 
ly to Washington to consult with the State Department 
as to the situation in Turkey. The most serious aspects 
of the situation are found in the apparently absolute con- 
trol acquired by Russia over Bulgaria, and,if we may 
credit some reports, Rumaniaas well. Prince Ferdinaud 
and Premier Stoiloff have gone over bag and baggage into 
the Russian camp, and the Sultan has given them his 
blessing. 


....Weare sure that especial interest will attach to the 
statement by the Rev. B. Fay Mills, which we publish this 
week, and which he has been good enough to make in 
response to an urgent request from us. If we are to un- 
derstand that it is his purpose hereafter to seek chiefly not 
the conversion of unbelievers but the development of a 
higher type of character among Christians, that is a good 
object; but we fear that it will give too much scope for 
the agitation of false theories of political economy. We 
notice that at the session last week of the New York East 
Methodist Conference Presiding Elder C. J. North reported 
that the meetings conducted by Mr. Mills in New Haven 
were not so successful as was anticipated, and that ‘the 
actual results in conversions were practically nothing, and 
by no means came up to our expectations.” 


...-It is to the honor of Archbis»op Elder, of Cincinnati, 
that he has declined to accept for his residence the gift of 
a house and ample grounds, costing over $100,000, for the 
simple reason that it would remove him too far from the 
Cathedral. He says that a large factor in forming and pre- 
serving the good spirit of the congregation is the personal 
presence and service of the Archbishop, to which the peo- 
ple are becoming accustomed, and that so long as the 
Cathedral is under a heavy mortgage and the whole diocese 
is laboring under the burden of removing it, it would be a 
wrong to the diocese and to the Cathedral congregation if 
he were to weaken its ability to collect and pay off the 
large share of that debt which has been assigned to it. The 
reason seems to be good, but such a declination is both un- 
usual and honorable. 


....On the morning of Easter Sunday Dr. Theodore L.Cuy- 
ler preached in his old pulpit, the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, his fiftieth anniversary sermon, 
as he was licensed to preach in April, 1846. Dr. Storrs is 
his senior by seven months, and began to preach a year 
earlier. Dr. Cuyler is now the senior contributor to 
THE INDEPENDENT, and we hope he may write for us 
many years longer. His articles in THE INDEPENDENT 
come back to us published in various papers from England 
to Australia and in Swedish, Dutch and Spanish, and even 
the Marathi, as well asin the tongue in which he wrote 
them. 
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_...St. Landry’s Parish, in Louisiana, is a county not 
yet out of barbarism. A gang of white men had gone 
about the parish forbidding any Negroes to register. The 
result has been a disturbance in which one Negro was 
killed, and the Governor has done his first duty in calling 
out the troops to preserve the peace. A significant incident 
is that the Catholic parish priest, who attended the mur- 
dered Negro and reported the facts, has been driven out of 
his church and out of the parish by the Regulators, and 
been compelled to go to New Orleans. We can hardly 
imagine a mob in the North, by violence preventing Irish 
or German or Bohemian citizens from registering. 


_...A great victory for women’s financial rights has 
been achieved in Franee in the passage of a law which will 
give married women the power to dispose of their own 
earnings. It took four years to secure this success. Up to 
the present time, no matter how hard working and thrifty 
a wife might be, and no matter how idle and dissolute her 
husband might be, she could not, without her husband’s 
consent, receive the earnings of her own labor or dispose of 
them as she chose. It was a monstrous injustice, and the 
credit for the change is chiefly due to the labors of Madame 
Jeanne Schmahl, editor of the Avant Courriére. 


....We are obliged to agree with The Churchman in 
characterizing as ‘“‘absurd” our proposal to limit the 
number of denominations in the United States to one hun- 
dred and fifty. We were trying to show that division is 
absurd, that the increase of sects is absurd ; and we capped 
one absurdity with the proposal of another. This The 
Churchman examines in all seriousness, and gravely 
shakes its head in disapproval. Oh, dear old Churchman, 
with all your excellences there are some things, patent 
enough to others, which have to be specially labeled for 
your sake. 


.... We have been asked why it is that the foreign mis- 
sionary societies are in debt if itis true that their aggre- 
gate receipts have increased from $3,125,763 in 1885, to over 
$5,000,000 in 1895. Well, that is not a hard question to 
answer. The debts are due to the fact that the missionary 
work has constantly enlarged in the field and required an 
increased outlay, while the receipts of the societies during 
the hard times have not kept pace with the demands of the 
work. Itis the success of the work and its constant en- 
largement that has increased the debts of the leading 
societies, 


....In alate address in Boston President Eliot said that 
there is a primary school in Cambridge which bears the 
honored name of Agassiz, and the head of that school isa 
colored woman. The scholars are almost all white, and, 
said President Eliot, ‘‘one of the professors of Harvard 
University told me this evening that his child was going 
to it to his great satisfaction.””» We do not need to divide 
the school money in the North between the races, and we 
see no reason why allcolorsshould not have equal privilege 
as teachers in all schools. 


....-The Lutheran Church Review contains a symposium 
by eight Lutheran clergymen and scholars in answer to 
the question “* Why we Lutherans cannot unite with other 
bodies in American Christendom.’ Now we should like to 
see another symposium onthe question ‘‘ How we Luther- 
ans can unite with other bodies in American Christen- 
dom.” It isthe duty of every denomination now to answer 
this question, to bring forward its irreducible minimum, 
its conditions of fellowship in organic or at least federa- 
tive union. 


....Secretary Carlisle’s letter declining to authorize a 
contest to be made in his behalf for the Presidential nom- 
ination at Chicago, does not mean that he would not accept 
the nomination, if it were offered him. He expresses 
greater anxiety about the position the party is to take on 
public questions than about its candidates. He evidently 
desires to give Democrats to understand that he would not 
be available unless the Convention is sound on the money 
question. Is he also waiting to see if Mr. Cleveland wants 
the nomination ? 


....No Church can be engaged in a more Christlike work 
than that which has secured the co-operation of the three 
American, English and Irish Cardinals, who have: issued, 
over their signatures, an appeal for a court of international 
arbitration. They suggest that such a court should con- 


sist of trusted representatives of each sovereign nation, 

* with power to nominate judges as umpires suitable for 
each occasion of difference that may arise. We are pleased 
with their forwardness in this matter. 


-.-.One of the arguments advanced against the consoli- 
dation of New York, Brooklyn and Long Isiand City is 
the fact that there are six or eight thousand more houses 
in Brooklyn than in New York. showing that Brooklyn is 
a city of residence while New York is a city of business. 
This, toour mind, is a strong argument in favor of con- 
solidation. The two ought to be combined so that the 
heart and the home and the treasure will not be divided. 


-»+»The election in Rhode Island last week was the most 
disastrous for the Democracy in a generation. It will 
have only six representatives in the Legislature instead 
of eight, as at present, and Democratic strongholds are 
strongholds no longer. The canvass was largely on the 
industrial situation. Evidently the Wilson Tariff is no 
more satisfactory now than it was at first. 

--.»The pictures of persons, the printing of which has 
come a feature of the daily newspaper:, are often more 
grotesque than genuine. Ofa noted criminal arrested last 
week tnree dailies gave cuts which had hardly a single 
feature in common. On comparison any one would ve 
forced to say that they represented three different individ- 
uals instead of one and the same. 


-.--Read the Zeitfin story, and then do what your heart 
prompts. If there is one church in the United States or 
Canada that has not taken up a collection for the Arme- 
bians, let it be done next Sunday—no delay—and send the 
Cie to Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 


i ----Our Catholic contemporaries seem to find pleasure 
0 passing along the baseless story that Father Hyacinthe 
has joined the Coptic Church. What we would have ex- 
bected was the story that he had become a Mohammedan, 
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THE SALVATION ARMY IN INDIA. 


Soon after the arrival of Commissioner Booth Tucker, 
last week, he made a number of statements in regard to the 
work in India, which he has just left. He first dwelt upon 
the great gulf existing between natives and foreigners, 
and then described the missionaries as “ sitting down on 
one side of the gulf, comfortable, and throwing their 
Bibles, prayer-books and sermons across to the natives.” 
When he proposed to “ jump the gulf and get on the other 
side, put on their clothes, make himself an Indian,” they 
of course “‘all said ‘ Horrible! such a thing has never been 
done. You will lower our prestige, you will diminish the 
respect of the natives for thesuperiorrace. You will cause 
the work of God tobe hurt,’”’ etc. To this the Commis- 
sioner replied : 


“Well, there are thousands of missionaries doing the other 
thing. They don’t need to jump. They might break their necks. 
I should like to take the risk. Let the experiment be made ina 
worthless body. I willhaveatry. You go your way and I will 
go mine.” 

He then went on to give the results of his “jump,” and 
said : 


“That was just fourteen years ago, and I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that our action placed Christianity in India 
on a different footing. Not only did it have the effect of putting 
us in the midst of the native life, and making the Indians love 
us and do everything for us, but it changed their attitude toward 
all Christians. As we had won their confidence, they thought 
the other Christians who threw the Bible and a sermon from the 
tower might also have something to say. Well, you might imag- 
ine that the man onthe tower would thank the man who had 
jumped into the street for getting him a hearing, but of course 
the natural question of the audience was, ‘ Why don’t you jump 
down too?’ Then the man on the tower begins tosay, *‘ You ought 
to come back here. You have beena failure and a fraud, and 
have been sent back to England, and have run away to America, 
such a perfect failure are you.’ ” 

He then gave several illustrations of the ignorance of 
“almost all foreigners there,’ and quoted an Englishman 
who had been in the country thirty-eight years, making 
a special study of the people, and who “did not believe 
there was either poverty or wretchedness in India.” He 
cordially indorsed General Booth’s scheme of social reform 
in India, and closed the interview with the following 
statistics : 

*“ The Army now has in India and Ceylon 757 officers and cadets, 
282 corps, 626 outposts, 15 training homes, 4 rescue homes, 1 
prison-gate home, 3 farms and 3 homes of rest.” 

Tn this connection we call attention to some statements 
published in the Bombay Guardian and Indian Witness. 
The former is in no sense a missionary organ. It often 
has occasion to differ from missionaries, and does not 
hesitate to speak its mind fully. The latteris published 
in Calcutte. under the auspices of the mission of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and is one of the fairest and ablest 
papers inthe Empire. The Methodist missionaries have 
had greater success than any others, except, perhaps, the 
Baptists, in reaching the very lowest classes of the people. 

The Bombay Guardian discusses at some length the 
claims put forth as to the numerical strength of the 
Army, and the Indian Witness takes up the question of 
the feasibility of General Booth’s scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of the masses, . 

There appeared in a Bombay daily paper, about the 
middle of February, a long article written by the Rev. R. 
Gillespie, a missionary of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland, in which the social work of the Salvation Army 
in Gujerat, the section of India along the coast north of 
Bombay, was attacked quite earnestly. Mr. Gillespie, who 
had been at work in that section for several years before 
the arrival of the Army, charges that they are 
“keeping up on paper, corps which have no existence in fact, 
and are said to be in places where the Army has not got a single 
individual that even claims connection with it.’’ 

He goes on to cite five places where the facts, as set forth 
by competent persons, are not at all in accord with the 
statements made in the War Cry. In one district a Church 
Missionary Society missionary, accompanied by a mem- 
ber of Mr. Gillespie’s mission, made examination and failed 
to find a single Salvationist, altho a great work had been 
described. In another, where a corps of 200 had been re- 
ported, a native pastor made careful inquiry and could not 
find a single soul ‘‘ who would confess to being a Salvation- 
ist.”” At another “‘ great Salvation stronghold” a Wesleyan 
missionary ‘‘ only met the officer in command ” who could 
not show him a single Salvationist. With regard to 
Ranipur, where, in 1884, a corps had been formed and a 
barrack erected, according to the War Cry, Mr. Gillespie 
writes : 

“In February, 1894, | was in Bombay, and called, as [ usually 
do, at headquarters to hear the latest news from the seat of 
war in Gujerat. The only fact I could elicit was that ‘they 
had Christians up there by the thousand.’ I bought a War Cry 
and returned to my hotel; and what do you think, sir, I found in 
large type in this official organ of the Salvation Army in India? 
Nothing less than the gazetted appointment of an officer to the 
@harge of the Ranipur corps, and that too, altho not a soul in 
the village belonged to the Army,and there hadn’t been an 
Ary service held in the barracks during at least the three 
years preceding. Neither has any been held since, and, inside 
the last six weeks, 1 was told by an officer still serving in the 
Army that Ranipur, up to the present day, figures as a corps in 
Salvation records.” 

In all these charges Mr. Gillespie gave names of places 
and full detail. Commissioner Booth Tucker replied, but 
in the most general terms, referring to one and another, 
members of different corps containing some 100, some 200 
members, but in no case giving the location of the corps. 
With regard to the total number of soldiers in Gujerat, 
Mr. Gillespie had said that if the work of the Army was 
correctly represented, they ought to have in that province 
at least 75,000 men. The Commissioner replied, emphasiz- 

ing the difference between those who profess conversion and 
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those enrolled as soldiers, corresponding somewhat to the 
adherents and communicants reported by the missionary 
societies, spuke of the constant revision of the rolls, and 
said : 

“* Hence, when we say we have ten thousand soldiers, we mean 
that number of adults, exclusive of at least as many children, 
and we speak with an exactitude of which very few religious 
societies are able to boast.” 

Mr. Gillespie's reply to this was: 

“If Mr. Tucker can produce, not ‘ten thousand,’ but one hun- 
dred real converts who have been brought to a saving knowledge 
of Christ through the sole instrumentality of the Army during 
the last twelve years, and who are to-day giving ‘ definite evi- 
dence of achange of heart and life,’ I shall subscribe to his 
Peasant Settlement scheme at the rate of a rupee a head for the 
whole lot.” 

The Bombay Guardian, commenting upon these state- 
ments, as well as upon others of a somewhat similar nature 
received from various sources, took exception most earn- 
estly to the slur cast upon the missionary societies, and 
said that “‘ those who are intimately acquainted with the 
history of the Salvation Army in India, know that from 
the first he (Commissioner Booth-Tucker) has been a leader 
in exaggeration.”” In support of this it stated that his 
chief colleague had on one occasion been compelled to pro- 
test to headquarters in London regarding a serious exag- 
geration dispatched by the Commissioner for insertion in 
The War Cry. It avowed its hearty interest in the Army, 
and sympathy for its work, but said that for the general 
welfare of the work there should be a careful inquiry into 
the condition of the Army’s work in India by ** independ- 
ent Christian men who are not unfriendly to the Army, 
but strong enough to be impartial.” 

To this there appeared a rejoinder in the next issue of 
the Guardian by Commissioner Booth-Hellberg. This, 
however, contained not a single fact to be set over against 
Mr. Gillespie’s direct statements. There were various ap- 
peals to Christian curtesy and for as much credence as 
was given to Mr. Gillespie, a» general defense of Commis- 
sioner Booth-Tucker as in no way responsible for the sta- 
tistics prepared by his subordinates, and a direct charge 
that Mr. Gillespie worded his challenge to produce one 
hundred soldiers in Gujerat insuch a way asto give hima 
chance to creep out. The Guardian takes up the letter 
paragraph by paragraph and shows how utterly it fails to 
meet the points presented by Mr. Gillespie, or even to de- 
fend the Commissioner from the charge of exaggeration. 
The particular instances cited by Mr. Gillespie, it says, 
surely could be answered if the charges wereincorrect, and 
asto the slur upon his siacerity in makiog his offer it 
adds: 

“* If there are ten thousand Salvation Army soldiers in Gujerat, 

as Commissivner Booth-Tucker alleges there are (the allegation 
that brought out Mr. Gillespie’s challenge to produce one 
hundred), it would not be difficult to publish the names and 
addresses of one thousand, at least,in the Indian War Cry, in 
successive issues. This action would tend, in a degree, to restore 
the confidence that has been so rudely shaken.” 
At about the same time the “‘ officer in charge of the 
work in Gujerat,” signing himself John Hunter, published 
a letter attacking the character of Mr. Gillespie, but bring- 
ing out no facts to disprove his statements. and closing as 
follows: 

“ We simply contradict his statements, and rely on ourcharac- 
ter for truthfulness to satisfy the public as to the rights or 
wrongs of this matter.” 

To this the Guardian replies: 

” Alas, if this line be persisted in, there will soon be no charac- 
ter for truthfulness to rely upon, so far as the officers responsible 
for Salvation Army work in Gujerat are concerned ; and the 
reputation of the Army in other parts of India will be perma- 
nently injured.” 

The Indian Witness takes up somewhat fully the discus- 
sion as to the value of General Booth’s social scheme for 
the Empire. This includes Peasant Settlements anda Loan 
Agency. By the former he plans to relieve the general 
pressure of poverty and overcrowding in certain sections 
by drawing off a portion and giving them homes under 
more favorable circumstances. By the latter he aims at res- 
cuing the poor people from the hands of the money lenders, 
who take from thirty to seventy-five per cent. interest by 
establishing everywhere branches of an agency whose cap- 
ital will be furnished by the thrifty in the different com- 
munities, and which will loan out money to the people at 
moderate rates. 

The Witness goes into the subject somewhat fully, claim- 
ing that both are utterly visionary impracticable schemes, 
which absolutely ignore many important characteristics of 
the people, and which at the best show an utter ignorance 
of the vastness of the problem tobe met. If the Settle- 
ments scheme helped half a million people, that would 
only be “ one individual from a circle of 120 families.’’ But 
the most sanguine do not hope for relief for more than 
one-tenth of half a million, or one person ont of every 
6.000. The inadequacy of this is apparent at a glance. Yet 
as the question may come up, whether even this is not 
better than to do nothing, the answer is made that in all 
probability the scheme will not ‘improve the character or 
advance the temporal interest of those who may be at- 
tracted to them,” indeed, ‘‘those who may become the 
recipients of help in the way proposed by General Booth 
are more likely to be hurt rather than helped by his inter- 
ference.” 

The reasons for this belief the Witness finds in the gen- 
eral causes for the widespread suffering of the people, of 
«which there are enumerated—fever, famine and fatalism. 
Fever cuts the power of work, and so long as it exists the 
people must be poor, from inability for labor. Famine, 
and, to ascarcely less degree, the scarcity which approaches 
famine, will be a great cause of poverty, until canals 
for irrigation, railroads for transportation and relief works 
on an enormous scale can prevent its recurrence or dimin- 
ish its terror. By fatalism, the Witness means that “ ab- 
solute hopelessness of the very poor,” “‘ the utter absence of 

expectation of anything better’ which hampers every effort 
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to stir the people to action. General Booth’s scheme does 
not approximately touch the great difficulty, and even 
those who might be reached by it would, under the condi- 
tions of Indian life, be almost entirely those who had failed 
entirely in their own village life, because of inability or 
inertness, and who being thus below the average even of 
their own communities would be the poorest material to 
work upon. Were there offered any great advance in 
wages or any great improvement in the general condition, 
ambition would be stirred ; but this is not the plan of the 
Settlements, which is rather to relieve want than to incite 
to enterprise. On the whole the scheme is looked upon by 
those best acquainted with the situation in India as both 
nadequate and ill advised. 


_ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

AN earnest appeal, in behalf of a permanent tribunal 
of arbritration among English-speaking races, bas been 
signed by Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Logue, of Ireland, 
and Cardinal Vaughn, of England. 





...-The Cooper Union Meetings, held during the past 
three months, on Monday afternoons, have resulted in the 
conversion of about 300 men, but have also stirred much in- 
terest among the pastors of this city and Brooklyn. Large 
numbers have attended the meetings and done much to 
make them successfu), and have carried the influence into 
their own churches. 


.... The Rev. Andrew Murray, whose addresses at North- 
field, Mass., last summer, and also in Chicago and this 
city, attracted and helped so many people, has returned to 
his work in South Africa. After leaving here he spent 
some time in England and Holland, where he received a 
most hearty welcome. Itissaid that Mr. Murray has also 
received invitations to visit India and China. 


...-A federal council has been formed of the different 
Presbyterian Churches in South Africa, having as its basis 
the twenty-four articles of faith of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. Overtures have been made for organic 
union with the Dutch Reformed Synod, and tho favorable 
action has not yet been taken, it is hoped that it will be 
secured before long. So far tbe union includes 285 churches 
and preaching stations, 57 ministers and 6 probationers, 
804 elders and deacons, 13,000 members, and 7,000 Sabbath- 
school scholars. 


....How seriously the morals of France are endangered 
by the growth of intemperance can be gleaned from recent 
statistics. In the year 1870 there was one drinking place 
inthe country for every 113 citizens, and now there is one for 
every 84, and in Paris even one forevery 60. In 1830 the aver- 
age consumption of strong drink per citizen was 1.12 liters, 
and now this has increased to 4.04 liters. Among the means 
adopted to counteract the evil are courses of popular lec- 
tures on the evils of intemperance. Total abstinance so- 
cieties do not turn out to be popular in France, and can do 
but little. The Government is beginning to investigate 
into the subject and proposes a State monopoly of the busi- 
ness. 


....The churches in England are feeling the hard times. 
The stipend of the Dean of Ely bas been cut down from 
$8,000 to $6,100, and that of the canons from $4,550 to $2,870 
each. The Dean of Canterbury has $3,900 instead of $10,000, 
and the canons $1,940 instead of 5,000. The canons of York 
have been reduced from $8,000 to $4,500, and those of Win- 
chester from $4,550 to $2.500, while the Dean receives $4,500 
instead of $8,000. At Chichester the cut has been for the 
Dean from $5,000 to $3,500, and for the canons from $2,500 
to $1,750. At Norwich there has been a general reduction 
of 20 percent., and at Rochester of 25 per cent., and similar 
reductions at Salisbury and Peterborough. 


....Just what the Russian State and Church think of 
religious liberty can be learned from the court proceedings 
at Ufa, where recently fourteen young people were charged 
with having denied the Orthodox faith and become Mo- 
hammedans. The defendants declared that they bad never 
been Christians and did not want to be, and the investiga- 
tions of the officials showed that their parents had indeed, 
many years ago, submitted to forced baptism and were en- 
tered in the Church records as converts, but that the ac- 
cused had been reared as Mohammedans. On the basis of 
existing laws the Church declared that they had been 
guilty of a denial of Christianity, and decreed that they 
should be put into a cloister, and that their property 
should be confiscated until they would return to the Chris- 
tian religion. Essentially the same principles of procedure 
and laws are in vogue in the dealingsof the Orthodox 
Church with the Protestants of the three Baltic Provinces. 


.... The celebrated University of Tiibingen, in Wurtem- 
burg, the cradle of the Tiibingen school of ‘liberal ”’ 
theology, is steadily reverting to more orthodox views. 
Since Baur wrote his brilliant attacks on the old criticism 
and Strauss his ‘‘ Leben Jesu,’’ Tiibingen University, in 
which both of these theologians were professors, has en- 
joyedan unenviable notoriety. Under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Weizsiicker, the celebrated author of the ‘‘ Apostolic 
Ages,” and Professor Gottschick, one of the most earnest 
of evangelical Christians, a new spirit is being infused 
into the university. The theological students are being 
induced to form the selves into unions for prayer, and a 
flourishing missionary society has suddenly sprung up of 
which the professors are members, and almost the entire 
body of theological students earnest supporters. What a 
change since the day when Strauss startled the world with 
his “‘ Life of Jesus”! 


...cAmong the Russian Jews of the provinces of Ekater- 
inoslav and Kherson an interesting movement has sprung 
up. The adherents of the ‘‘ Bible Israelite’? movement, as 
it calls itself, look upon the New Testament as containing 
the authoritative utterances of a divinely appointed proph- 
et, aud while refusing to bestow on Jesus Christ the title 
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of Messiah or Son of God, they fully admit that his New 
Testament is a newer and a better revelation than anything 
contained in the Old. The “ Bible Israelites.’’ moreover, 
pledge themselves to meet regularly and at stated inter- 
vals for the study of the Scriptures. They no longer con- 
sider as binding those points of Judaic ceremonial and law 
which, altho put forward as special features of tbe old 
Covenant are as specially abrogated in the new by the 
teaching and example of Jesus. It is interesting to hear 
that these inquirers profess to discover, in the writings of 
St. Paul, grave divergences from the tolerant and Catholic 
spirit of his Divine Master. while in Peter and Jobn, on 
the otber hand, they recognize men fully imbued with the 
spirit of Christ. 


.... The death is announced of Dr. Bruun Juul Fog. late 
Rishop of Zealand, Denmark. Bishop Fog was born March 
11th, 1819. Asa boy he displayed great poetical apprecia- 
tion, and all his life his interests were divided between lit- 
erature and theology. In 1856. while pastor of a country 
parish, he received the degree of Ph.D. for a dissertation on 
Cartesius. The following year he went to the capital as 
assistant minister at Holmens Kirke, one of the largest 
churches in Copenhagen. Twenty years later he became 
Dean of the same church, where he remained until 1881, 
when he was appointed Bishop of Aarhus. In 1884 he suc- 
ceeded the famous Martensen as Bishop of Zealand. and 
primate of the Danish Church. In this position, which he 
resigned last year in consequence of feeble healtb, Bishop 
Fog exercised great influence through his learning, elo- 
quence and tact. It may beof interest to English readers 
to learn that this Danish theologian was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Shakespeare. and that he was in the habit of 
quoting him in the original. 


....-The opium commission appointed by the Indian 
Government, which closed its investigation some time 
since, has been acted upon by the Government. There are 
varying opinions in regard to it. The commission itself 
takes the position that the use of opium is practically on 
the same footing as that of liquor, and that any absolute 
prohibition is simply impossible, that the Government has 
indeed gone further in the direction of restriction than any 
government in England would dare to go in the restraint 
of the liquor traffic, and that efforts are being constantly 
made to increase the vigor of the supervision and make 
the Government control not only more direct but more 
searching. With regard to the prohibition of opium 
smoking, the commission states that liquid or solid prep- 
arations in India are used as a febrifuce, a stimulant and a 
restrictive, and that its use is not productive of any wide- 
spread evils such as are caused by the useof alcohol in 
England. On the other hand it isclaimed very strongly 
that the investigation carried on by the commission was 
farcicalin its incompleteness, and thst pains were taken 
to secure only such testimony as would be favorable to the 
opium traffic. 


....The famous Procurateur of the Holy Synod, Pobie- 
donostseff, bas published the official statistics of the Ortho- 
dox Church of Russia, from which we glean some inter- 
esting data. According to these figures, the Orthodox 
Church is divided into 35,865 parishes with a total member- 
ship of 73,000,000 souls, or an average of more than 2,000 to 
each parish. During the last twelve months covered by 
this report the number of accessions from religious com- 
munions was 21,522, an increase of 2,000 over the preceding 
year. The number of cathedrals iu Russia is 708, parish 
churches, 35,546; ‘cemetery’? and ‘‘ house” churches, 
9,742; chapels and “ prayer ’’ houses, 17,195, or one house of 
worship for every 1.155 members. Of cloisters there are 
742, and of these 507 are for monks alone; while the num. 
ber of hospitals and asylums controlled by the Church is 
740, and other charitable institutions, 729. The Church 
controls four ecclesiastical academies with 819 students, 
55 seminaries and 186 ecclesiastical schools of lower grades. 
The Church schools of the entire Empire, with the excep- 
tion of Finland and at Riga, are under the management 0 
the Holy Synod. Thesum appropriated during the past 
year for these schools was 4,239,293 rubles, and the collec- 
tions in the churches amounted to 15,365,286 rubles. 


....Robert N. Cust, LL.D., one of the vice presidents of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, a man who has de- 
voted his life to the interest of missions and Bible work, 
has recently issued a pamphlet showing the progress made 
in Bible translation since the preparation of the list ‘of ver- 
sions published in ‘The Encyclopedia of Missions’ in 
1891. He enumerates versions in 52 languages and dialects 
as the work accomplished in five years. This makes, ac- 
cording to his estimate, 381 languages and dialects in 
which Bibles and parts of the Bible are now available for 
the purpose of evangelization. Of these 381 languages 38 
had some version of the Bible before the present century, 
showing that during what may be called the Bible Society 
era since the formation of the British and Foreign Society 
in 1804, 343 languages have been supplied. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that most of these versions referred 
to are still incomplete and in great need of revision. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society publishes a table on a 
different plan, and states that the translation, printing or 
distribution of the Bible, in whole or in part, has been 
promoted directly by that society in 261 languages or dia- 
lects and indirectly in 65 more, making a total of 326. It 
appears from Dr. Cust’s tables that versions exist in about 
70 languages that are not found in the list of the British 
Bible Society, and. have been prepared by other organiza- 
tions, such as the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, the Bible Societies of Scotland, Russia and the 
Netherlands, the American Baptist Missionary Union and 
the American Bible Society. The Bible Society Record, 
commenting upon the general statements, considers that 
it is fair to assume that in about 400 languages and dia- 
lects there are translations of the Bible or somé integral 
portion of it. Of these the American Bible Society has 
assisted in printing or circulating about 100, 
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-...Commander Booth-Tucker, the new head of the 
American division of the Salvation Army, arrived in this 
citv last week. He found on reaching here that the news 
had come of bis child’s death in England. It will be re. 
membered that news of the boy’s sickness was given to Mr 
and Mrs. Booth-Tucker after they had embarked for this 
country, and that the father returned. On his leaving, the 
child seemed t9 be better, but news of his death camea few 
dayssince. Efforts to arrange a meeting between Balling- 
ton Booth and his sister have failed. It is not entirely eyj- 
dent just why, but according to reports 't was because of 
differences as to the presence of witnesses. Ballington 
Booth insisted upon having witnesses, and his sister de. 
clined, unless one of them should be Commissioner Eva 
Booth, and to this Ballington Booth made objection. Im- 
portant details of the new organization are being com- 
pleted, and according to general report it is increasing in 
strength. The latest addition to its ranks is that of Brig- 
adier General Edward Fielding, in command of the north- 
west division of the Army, and probably next to the Com- 
mander himself the most prominent officer in the forces, 
Commander Booth-Tucker is reported to have said that he 
has not come in any controversial spirit and proposes to 
identify himself thoroughly with American habits, 
thoughts and ideas. He expects to take out his natural- 
ization papers at the first opportunity, and claims to be 
thoroughly American, having American blood in his veins, 
He says that General Booth hopes and expects to regain 
Ballington Booth to the Army, altho it may bea matter of 
time. He denied emphatically that Ballington Booth had 
been dismissed from the Army, and said that his retirement 
was due entirely to the initiative taken by himself. The 
American controversy, he said, is not attracting much in- 
terest on the other side, and it was his opinion that the 
organization had reached such a stage that even if all its 
present leaders went from it it would continue with as 
much force, benefit aud influence as it now has. He said 
that it was possible that the General might visit America 
in the fall. 

....Onthe first of March the condition of the Treasury 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions was such 
that in order to meet all obligations by the close of the 
financial year, April 30th, an increase of $90,184 was needed 
over the receipts during the months of March and April, 
1895. The record for March shows, instead of an advance, 
a falling off of $10,197. The situation of the Board is, 
therefore, serious. If the year is to close without debt, 
there will be necessary a considerable advance over the re- 
ceipts of last April. At the beginning of the year the 
Board decided that a deficit must, if possible, be avoided, 
and cut down the total of appropriations at once $100,000, 
This was the part of the missionaries and the Board from 
a conservative standpoint in meeting the condition that 
existed through the Church and through the country, 
During the year the Board has issued no special appeals 
recognizing the pressure in many lines, and has simply 
set the facts before the churches month by month. After 
estimating as carefully as possible the situation on the 
first of April, the treasurer announces that notwithstand- 


ing this serious condition, there is hope of meeting all de-- * 


mands. Itisthecustom of the Board at the end of the 
year to cancel al] unused appropriations, both in this coun- 
try and on the field. By examination of the appropria- 
tions thus returned from the field last year and those 
unused here during the year, he states that some impor- 
tant assistance may be expected in that line, and that if 
the churches will make 2 liberal advance on last April’s 
donations, the year may close without a debt. To that 
end an earnest appealis made to all who can to send in 
their individual gifts, large or small, to the treasurer 
before the thirtieth of April. The churches are also re- 
quested to make sure that their donatious reach the Board 
before that date. If thus the Board can wipe out the 
deficit of $174,770 with which the year began it will be able 
to look forward to the coming year as one in which aggres- 
sive work will be possible, as it has not been since the re- 
ceipt of $1,014,504 which marked the year 1892-’93 as the 
most successful in its history. ’ 


...-Last November in view of the increasing difficulties 
that hampered the work of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Congregational Church in this city, Dr. Stimson 
the pastor, set before his people certain conditions 
which he believed to be essential to the continued life and’ 
best prosperity of the church. These conditions were, 
freedom from debt, a sufficient annual income, mainten- 
ance of the buildings in perfect repair, a sufficient staff 
of paid workers, steps toward an endowment, a definite 
decision as to the policy of the church, and cordial co-oper- 
eration onthe part of theleading members of the con- 
gregation in these matters, and in welcoming into the 
church all classes of people. Of late there have been 
numerous reports that all was not going harmoniously in 
the church, and that altho there was nothing personal to 
Dr. Stimson, there was a widespread feeling that his meth- 
ods were not well adapted to the particular needs of the 
church and community. Last Sunday Dr. Stimson an- 
nounced from his pulpit that, in view of the controversy 
going on in regard to these methods, he would hand in his 
resignation at a business meeting on Wednesday of this 
week. Inspeaking of it he said that when he accepted the 
call he recognized the difficulties involved in taking up the 
work after such a man as Dr. Taylor, and that he only didso 
on the assurance that his methods were clearly understood 
and heartily indorsed. He did not expect unanimous ap- 
proval, and was therefore not surprised at criticism. Last 
fall be came back to his work with the feeling that the time 


had come for a forward movement, and accordingly pre- 
sented the statements referred to above. He found, how- 
ever, that opposition increased. On going to the officers 
of the church he learned that there were no new financial 
plans, and then set to work himself to meet the deficit of 
$6.500. In this he succeeded, but seemed thereby to arouse 
still farther opposition, to such a degree that some of the 
members were d to withdraw from the cburch. In 
view of this situation, be had decided to return to the 
church the call be bad received from it three years ago, 
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Missions. 


MISSION STATISTICS IN JAPAN FOR 1895. 


BY THE REV. R. 8. PEERY, PH.D. 

Tue full statistics of missions and missionary work in 
Japan for the year 1895 have just been published. The 
influence of Christianity upon the life of a people cannot be 
accurately measured by statistics ; and yet a study of sta- 
tistical tables is always helpful. The statistics bere are 
gathered with great care by the agent for the American 
Bible Society—the Rev. H. Loomis—and are, doubtless, as 
reliable as such a table can well be made. A study of this 
table reveals certain facts that may be of profit to the 
churches at home. 

At the close of the year 1895 there were in all branches of 
the Church in Japan 111,588 members ; 981 catechists ; 331 
native ministers; and 858 foreign missionaries, including 
wives and single ladies. These are divided among the 
various bodies at work here as follows : Roman Catholics— 
European missionaries, 202; members, 50,302; catechists, 
304; native priests, 20. Various Protestant bodies—Euro- 
pean and American missionaries, 654; members, 38,710 ; 
catechists, 519; native ministers, 290. Greek Church—Euro- 
pean missionaries, 2; members, 22,576 ; catechists, 150, 
native priests, 31. 

It will be seen from the above that the Catholics exceed 
in numbers all Protestant bodies by more than eleven thou- 
sand. But it should be borne in mind that the Catholics, 
in making up their statistics, not only count all baptized 
children, but nominal adherents as well, while most of the 
Protestant bodies do not count the children at all. A sim- 
ilar method of gathering statistics employed by both 
bodies would, doubtless, show their numbers to be about 
equal., It is worthy of note that while the Protestant 
bodies bave a far greater number of workers than the 
Catholics, the latter are far ahead in eleemosynary work. 
They report nineteen orphanages, fourteen dispensaries, 
one hospital for lepers, one for the aged, and twenty six 
industrial schools ; while the Protestants report no orphan- 
ages, and only two hospitals and eight dispensaries. There 
is one magnificent Protestant orphanage conducted by 
Mr. Ishii, but it is not in connection with any one of the 
missions. This large number of charities supported by the 
Catholic Church here accounts to some degree for the suc- 
cess of that body. 

During the year just closed the statistics show an in- 
crease of 1,022 members for the Catholics, 576 for the Greek 
Church, and a loss of 530 for the various Protestant bodies. 
There bas been no actual loss in membership on the part 
of the Protestants, and the discrepancy in the figures is 
accounted for by the fact that the United Presbyterian 
Church, which reported last year 1,474 children, tbis year 
left children out of its report altogether. A proper calcu- 
lation would make a gain of about one thousand for the 
Protestant bodies, 

The statistics indicate that as a rule those churches suc- 
ceed best which devote most attention to education. There 
were 606 more girls in mission boarding schools in 1895 
than in 1894; but the number of boys was less by 338. 
There were 1,230 more scholars in day schools than there 
were in the previous year. Tne boarding schools for girls 
are overflowing, while thuse for boys are poorly attended. 
This is explained by the fact that the Government makes 
little provision for the higher education of girls, while its 
schools for boys are good. Avocations are open to young 
men who graduate from the Government schools that are 
uot open to the graduates of the mission schools. Itis aiso 
claimed that Government schools are superior to mission 
schools in every department, with perhaps the exception 
of the Euglish language and Literature. The attendance on 
the Sunday-schools in 1895 was less than in 1894 by 1,765. 
The number of theological students fell off fifty-eight dur- 
ing the year. This decline is largely in the Kumiai Church, 
the theological department of the Doshisha having declined 
from 65 students in 1894, to 25in 1895 There is seed for 
thought in the fact showa by the statistics that while the 
number of catechists has fallen off by 17, the number of 
ordained native ministers has increased by 32. A demand 
for more competent workers is growipg up. 

The statistics concerning finances are discouraging. 
The number of self-supporting churches is eleven less than 
it was in the previous year, and the contributions for all 
purposes fall short by 9,278 yen. But 42 new churches 
were organized during tne year, and 72 more are partially 
self-supporting. 

The Kumiai churches lead all Protestant bodies in num- 
bers, with a membership of 11,162; next come the 
Presbyterian bodies, with 11,100; next the Methodist, with 
something over 8,000, and then the various Episcopal 
bodies with more than 5,000. During the year just closed 
the Methodists led in the number of baptisms, with 699; 
the Presbyterians came next, with 636; next the Episco- 
palians,with 585, and then the Congregationalists, with 527. 

Daring the year, for all purposes, the Methodists con- 
tributed 2 yen, 10 sen per member ; Congregationalists, 
1 yen, 90 sen; Presbyterians, 1 yen, 50 sen, and the Episco- 
palians, 1 yen, 35 sen. 

The churches at home have no great reason to feel dis- 
couraged over these statistics. More been done during 
the year than they indicate. It has been a time of patient 
seed-sowing and preparation for work in the future. 
Caristianity has touched the life of the nation in ways im- 
Possible to show in tables of statistics, and the labor of the 
year has not been in vain. But while the statistics do not 
Show everything, they clearly show that the Church is not 
making great progress in Japan at present. It is evident 
that the work is not yet done, and Japan is far from being 
4 Christian nation. Instead of being discouraged by the 
slowness of our progress, let us be impelled by it to in- 
creased effort for the salvation of this people. Having put 
our hands to the plow we dare not turn back, no matter 
how hard the soil or whatever obstacles may impede our 
progress, 

LoTHERAN Misgion, Saga, Japan, 








THE INDEPENDENT 
Biblical Research. 


OF the meaning of the word “Jordan,’”’ Dr. C. F. Sey- 
bold, of Tiibingen, proposes a new explanation in the Mit- 
theilungen of the German Palestine Society, No.1. The 
current etymology of Yard:n derives it from yarad, to 
descend, the river being so termed on account of the ra- 
pidity of its descent. The ““Aruch Completum” compares the 
Arabic warud, quick, as applied to acamel. The idea of 
rapidity is, however, not connected with the Hebrew 
yarad, which means simply to descend. The very form of 
the word Yarden is strange, and seems to be a kind of a 
contracted Aramaic dual, based either on the fact that the 
river Jordan, on account of the position of the Sea of Gen- 
nesaret is a double river, or because of its twofold head wa- 
ters. In the Talmud (Bekorot 55) Yarden is regarded as a 
contraction from Yared Dan, River of Dan. However, 
merely ‘to call this stream “river” without a qualifying 
article would: be scarcely acceptable. In parallel cases at 
least the article is present—cf. hannachar, the river—i. ¢., 
the Euphrates, or hayyeor ; i. e., the stream or canal ; 4. €., 
the Nile. Stade, in his Grammatik, p. 176, declares that 
Yarden is not Hebrew, agreeing in this respect with Ewald. 
The older and more correct pronunciation of the word is the 
Greek and Latin form as found in Josephus, Pliny and Taci- 
tus, and also the Septuagint, viz., é'lopdavy¢,atorm similar 
to korban, shulchan, etc., with which the Targum forms 
Yordena and the Syriac Yurdenan and the Arabic el- 
Urdunnu, which the Arabs derive from the root radana, 
to snore. An entirely new explanation is proposed by 
Seybold, based on the modern Arabic name of the river, 
which is esh sheriael kebire, i. ¢., the great drinking place 
[for cattle, etc.], or sometimes merely esh sheria, i. ¢., the 
drinking place as contrasted with Shiriat el-menadire, 
i. e., the Jarmuk; for with the exception of these and 
sometimes the Jabbok, all the streams of the Jordan 
Valley are without water in the dry season, and are there- 
fore called wadis, or wild winter streams. In order to get 
water during the summer, man and beast from the entire 
surrounding countries therefore resort to the Jordan 
Valley (cf. Gen. 13: 10). We have also in the Arabic as a 
synonym of sheria the word maurid, i, €., way to the 
drinking places, from warada, to go down to the drinking 
place; and for this reason the word hay-Yarden is to be 
considered as equivalent in meaning with el-maurid, the 
equivalent of esh-sheria; but of the original specific idea 
of going to the drinking place the Arabic has developed 1n 
warada the general idea of going, or going to or arriving 
at a place, while the Hebrew yurad has developed the 
general meaning of descending. 


....The late Professor Dillman, of Berlin, was known as 
the ablest opponent of the current scheme of literary his- 
tory of the Pentateuch as proposed by the Wellhausen 


- school, but he had not published his views ona the religious 


superstructure erected on this literary foundation. This 
has now been done after his death by his pupil, Professor 
Kittel, of Breslau, in a *‘ Handbuch der Alttestament- 
lichen Theologie,”’ which, for the first time, gives us the 
positive results and teachings of this emiuent scnolar’s 
researches as presented in his lectures. Here, too, the 
cautious critic opposes the fundamental positious of the 
reconstruction scheme, é. g., with regard to the use made 
of comparative religion in the construction of the primi- 
tive reiigion of Israel. Dillmann says: 

“if we had reliable reports concerning the religion of the 
Semites in general, or at least of those kindred tribes who 
participated in the migration of the ferahites, we would be glad 
to welcomesuch data. But what we know of the religion of the 
Semites, as compiled by Diestel, L. Krehl, Welluausen, Robert- 
son Smith and others, all belong to a much later and more cor- 
rupt period, and therefore does not permit us to draw conclusions 
as to the period to which the patriarchal accounts in Genesis be- 
long.’ 

In reference to the stone cultus, generally ascribed by 
critics to primitive Israel, the Berlin savant says : 

“it cannot be proven from Genesis 28: 18; 35: 14, 15, and 49: 
24 that the Israelites worshiped sacred stones as did the Canaan- 
ites; for in these passages the Jacob staue appears ouly as a 
local symbol and monument of the presence of God which had 


’ been here experienced, and in later periods aot a single word is 


found of such an adoration of stones.” 


In reference to the much controverted point as to the 
historical character of the Patriaichs, Dillmann says : 


“It is true that many names of men in Genesis are mere- 
ly the heroes eponymi of the nations and tribes descended 
from them or were originally the names of countries, as can be 
demonstrated from Genesis 10; but this cannot in any way be 
applied to Abraham and Isaac, because no nation was ever 
named after them. Theu, too, in claiming that these were the 
pames of mythical national heroes the character of the cld 
traditions is entirely misjudged, as these, in their essential 
features are based upon reliable historical reiminiscences. 
Especially is Abraham not merely au ideal compilation and 
union of all the nations that have gone out from him, but is a 


real historical name and a real historical hero, the leader of that . 


Hebraic migration upon whom the people of Israel in all later 
times looked as their divinely chosen head and chief.” 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 19TH. 
THE LOST FOUND.—LUvKE 15: 11-24. 

















GOLDEN TEXT.—There is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth.—Luke 15: 10, 

NorTEs.—Tpis is regarded as the most beautiful and in- 
structive of all the parables spoken by our Savior, and is 
sometimes called the Pearl of Parables. It has the purpose 
of teaching that God rejoices more over the finding of the 
lost than over the safety of the good. “Two sons.” — 
One to represent the lost ard the other what was not lost. 
** Younger.”’—With less experience and wisdom. 
* The portion of goods.” —W hat he would naturally inberit 
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—a third of his father’s property, if he were dead. 
“* Took his journey.” —To make his fortune in business, he 
would probably say and think, as many did. **Riotous 
living.” —The temptations to reckless indulgence conquered 
avy desire he may have had to go into business. A 
mighty famine.”—One who is lost in sin finds that his sin 
brings on the famine, the lack of God’s favor, the hopeless- 
ness and ruined estate. “To feed swine.”—What 
would, to a Jew, more than anything else mark the degra- 
dation he had reached, as swine were unclean and forbidden 
animals. “* Husks.”—A kind of pod, called the carob 
bean, the coarse pod and bean of which were used chiefly 
for feeding animals. The dry, brown pods, thick and 
sweetish, and with the beans still in them, are sold bere 
and there in this country, especially in cities. **As one 
of thy hired servants.”—Who have food enough. ** But 
the father suid.”—Without waiting for the son to finish 
the speech he had prepared. “The best robe.” —Tailors 
did not make clothes to fit in those days. One loose robe 
would fit as well another, and people of wealth kept a 
supply. ** Shoes,”—Sandals. The first sign of recog- 
nition was to dress him like a son, and not a servant. 

Instruction.—We must try to avoid the error of seeking 
for instruction from every incident of a parable that is put 
in just to enliven the story ; but this parable is so drawn 
from human life and sin that the father’s love for the wil- 
ful son rans just parallel to God’s mercy to a sinful race, 
and almost every part of the story has its lesson. 

God has given us all our “‘ portion of goods.’’ We have 
abundant mercies, which we too often waste in selfish in- 
dulgence, forgetting God and wandering from him; 
and too many wander into the very “riotous living” 
described. 

One who has thus wandered from God, has lived in sin, 
is in a deploravie condition. What real good can we have 
without him? Sia will not teedoursouls. We wilistarve 
on it. We cannot be satisfied. Weare lost, utterly lost, 
in famine and want, uoless we can have God as our Father. 

There is no condition so low that from it one may not 
return to God, and be welcomed. He may be a drunkard, 
a thief in prison, degraded like the swine; but yet God 
loves him, and cails nim, and will receive him. 

Tne Prodigai Son * came to himseu.”’ To be converted, 
to become a son of God, one must begin to think, He must 
see how hopeless is his case, that only God can save him, 
and he must determine to seek God. He must make that 
beginning. He must say: ‘‘fhis does not pay. This will 
ruin me torever. 1 have been foolish ani wicked.”? Thisis 
well cailed coming to one’s self. Hitherto he has-been out 
of ois head, 

‘IT will arise and go to my father.”’ That is a blessed 
resolve. Toatis conversion. Before this he had begun to 
think and to be sorry. He grieved tnat he had left his 
father. He saw bis error and regretted it. Tnere was re- 
pentanuce. Now te resolves that he will go tack to his 
lather, and ceil him bis repentance and serve him hence- 
forth. That is conversion. 

“Aud he arose aud came to his father.’”? He had now 
doue ali he coaid. Butthishemustdo. It would not have 
been true conversion if he had not carried out his resolve. 
But now he had done all. ‘he rest must depend on his 
father. ‘‘I can but perishif Il go. [am resoived to try.”’ 

Coufession is very good for the soul. One who hasuwned 
up to his fault feels very mucn as if he bad somelow got 
rid of his fault. Weshould tell God our sins. There are 
enough of them to confess. Aud children ought to confess 
to their parents their faults. They will ve happier for 1t. 

Of course, the father was delighted to have his son come 
back, if he did not bring a cent with him, nothing but his 
rags; tor he was his father, Of course God is glad to have 
us returo to him, and he wiil weicome us joytully, no 
matter how sinful we have been ; for he is our Father. 

It was when ‘** he was a great way olf” that his father 
saw him. God is waiting for us. He is longing for our re- 
turn and love. He does not need it; but he kuows we do. 
He has made all ready for it. He has offered the sacrifice 
for our sins; he has sent out to callus. in one respect this 
story is not quite so true as that of the lost sheep. Here 
the son seeks nls father. Tnat musc be true; butitisalso 
true that the shepherd steks the lost sheep. God seeks us; 
he cails us; he gives us his Spirit to invite us; he sends his 
ministers to urge us. ‘The cry ‘** Come”’ goes out into ail 
the world. He beseeches us * Be ye reconciled unto God”; 
for it is we, foolisa and simple, that need to ve reconciled 
to God, und not he to us. 

It is wonderful, but true, and true because he is our 
Father, that.God will love us just as tenderly as if we had 
never sinned. He may be even more tender tous. Who 
can reject such love, the love that gave Jesus for us, and 
now so lovivgly invites us ? 

‘They beyan to be merry.” The father and the house- 
hold. The record does not tell that they ceased. Will the 
joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth ever cease ? 
Surely, the saved sinner wiil always be overflowing with 
joy and gratitude. 





























Charities. 


THE will of the late Bryan Lawrence, President of the 
New York Catholic Protectory, includes the following 
charitable bequests: To the American College at Rome, 
Italy, $5,000; St. Francis Hospital, 31,000; St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, $1,000; Home for the Aged, $2,500; Association 
for Befriending Children and Young Girls, $1,000; St. 
Benedict’s Home for Colored Children, $1,000; Dominican 
Convent of Our Lady of the Rosary, $1,000; New York 
Foundling Asylum, $1,000; St. Vincent’s Hospital, $2,500; 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral for benefit of school connected 
with it, $2,500; St. Agnes’s Church,for some purpose, $1,000 ; 
New York Catholic Protectory, $10,000, with arecommenda. 
tion that it be used for the erection of ap altar and organ. 
Convent of the Ursuline Nuns, Bedford; Park, $10,000; 
Justitution Bar Secom Nuns, $2,500; Orphan Asylum St, 
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Vincent de Paul, $2,500; Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
#2,500; Roman Catholic Seminary at Valentine Hill, 
Westchester County, $5.000; Roman Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., $5,000. Bequests are made to the fol- 
lowing Roman Catholic churches of the city: Church of 
the Nativity, $2,500; St. Stephen’s Church, $2,500; St. 
Agnes’s Church, $5,000; Church Blessed Sacrament, $5,000 ; 
All Saints’ Church, $5,000 ; Church of St. Charles Borromeo, 
$5,000; St. Jerome’sChurch, $2,500; Church of St Catherine 
of Genoa, $5,000, and Church of the Annunciation, $2,000. 
The testator leaves to the Society of St. Viacent de Paul 
$17,500 for the bevefit and alleviating distress among the 
poor of the following congregations, to be apportioned as 
follows: Church of the Nativity, $2,000; St. Stephen’s 
Church, $2.500: St. Agnes’s Church, $3,000; Blessed Sac- 
rament, $2,000: All Saints, $2,000; St. Gerome, $1,500; 
Annunciation, $1,500; St. Patrick’s Cathedral, $6,500. 


...-The first public baths of this city were opened in 
August, 1891. Since then they have been used by 307,944 
bathers. These facts would go to show that there is a de- 
mand for cleansing baths and the people will pay for them. 
Last year the receipts were $4,165.25, and the operating 
expenses were $5.152.91. The authorities believe that were 
the baths twice as large, they would be just as fully used 
and that they could be run on a paying basis, as the oper- 
ating expenses would be proportionally less. Last year 
88,735 peovle used the baths, of which 65,517 were men, 
12,581 women, and 10,637 boys. 


....From a recently published” brochure, ‘“ Paupers, 
Pauperism and Relief-Giving in the United States,” writ- 
ten by George C. Bennett, we learn that at present there 
are from 90,000 to 100,000 “‘tramps’”’ in the country, cost- 
ing us from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. Four-fifths 
of these tramps are under fifty years of age, able-bodied, 
and have at least ability to follow some useful occupation. 
One list shows that the tramps are represented in nearly 
every trade in the United States, tho the largest number 
of tramps give their occupation as laborers. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BOW YER. S. H., Taylorville, called to Moline, Ill. 

BRONSON, E. W., Sand Beach, Mich., called to Warsaw, Ind. 

CASE, C. D., Minneapolis, called to South Bend, Ind. 
“CURTIS, W. H., Riverton, accepts call to Tabor, Ia. 

HUBBELL, W. N., Montclair, N. J., resigns. 

JACKSON, L. W., Locke, N. Y., resigns. 

JONES, N.S., Salisbury, called to Winston, N.C. 

NORTHROP, C. Y., Zanesville, O., resigns. 

ROGERS, W. G., Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. 

RAMSEY, J. D., Faribault, Wis., called to La Crosse, Minn. 


—- M. C., Chicago, IIL, accepts call to Rosedale, 
an. 


TAYLOR, T. R., Buffalo, accepts call to Smethport, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDRICH, Jeremran K., Rye, N. H., resigns. 


BACON, BENJAMIN W., Oswego, N. Y., accepts call to the chair 
of New Testament Interpretation and Criticism in Yale 
Seminary. 


sacoss. WrttraM E., Muscatine, Ia., called to Benton Harbor, 
ch. 


BROWNJOHN, GeorGe W., Detroit City, Minn., resigns. 

CAMPBELL Joun P., New Ulm, Minn., resigns. 

CARTER, CHARLEs F., inst. March 26th, Lexington, Mass. 

CONEAD. GrorGe A., Lake Preston, S. D., accepts call to Kings- 

ey, Ia. 

CORNWELL, Stanton, A., New Lyme, called to Cortland, O. 

CUTLER, Temp te, Essex, accepts call to West Gloucester, Mass. 

DELZELL., Frnts E., Hadlyme, Conn., resigns. 

DIVEN, CLARENCE L., Olympia, Wash., resigns. 

FIELD, James P., Amity, Mo., resigns. 

a FRANK L., Leadville, Col., called to Valley Junc- 
tion, Ta. 

McALLISTER, ALEXANDER, Verndale, Minn., resigns. 

McCALLIE, T. S., ord. March 26th, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MILES, Harry R., inst. March 18th, Hartford, Conn. 

MOORE, WILt1AM, Little Falls, Minn., resigns. 

MOORE, WILtraM N., New Daluth, Minn., resigns. 


sas | HARRY, Middletown, called to Swedish ch., Bristol, 
yonn. » 


PRIOR, ARTHUR E., New Baltimore, Mich., resigns. 

napest. Wr11aAM W., Phillips, Me., called to Hartford, 
Yonn. 

SHAW, GriLpert A., Clayton, N. Y., resigns. 

TUCKER. Frep D.., ord. March 24th, Morris, Il. 

WALKER, Wi tram S., Lunenburg, Mass., resigns. 

WESTPHAL, Lovts W., Ironton, called to Clio, Mich. 

WOODRUFF, ALFRED E., Toledo, called to Springfield, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALDERSON, S. B., Topeka, Kan., resigns. “ 

AULL, W., Worthington, called to Duluth, Minn. 

GILKERSON, J., Miles, Ia., accepts call to Fairfax, Mo. 

JONES, James, Chicago, accepts call to Springfield, Il. 

MARTYN, A. G., Grand Junction, called to Denison, Ia. 

RICHARDS, GrorGce W., Allentown, Penn., called to Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

UMSTED., J. T., Coatesville, Penn., died March 27th, aged 67. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADDISON, THomasG., Washington, D. C., died April 3d, aged 64. 
BENTON, W. L. H., Braddock, accepts call to Pittsburg, Penn. 
BROWN, A. H., Sp»kane, accepts call to Tivoli, N. Y. 

BULLIS. Hrram, Durango, accepts the Archdeaconry of West- 

ern Colorado. 

BUTLER, E. H., St. Simon’s Mills, accepts call to Augusta, Ga. 
CLAPP, H. S., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

DEPUY, E., Lakewood, N. J., died March 30th, aged 82. 
onpres. GEorGE C., New York City, accepts call to Sea Cliff, 


NILES, C. M., Rutland, Vt., accepts call to Sing Sing, N. Y. 

ROCHE, H. H. P., Metuchen, called to Long Branch, N. J. 

SCADDING., C., Toledo, O., accepts call to La Grange, III. 

SEARING, Ricnarp C., Walton, N. Y., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEATTY. ROBERT, Meth., Rockford, Ill., died March 24th. 
DURETL, N. B., Meth., Philadelphia, Penn., died March 23d, 
aged 56. 
HILTON, F., Luth., Gettysburg Seminary, accepts call to Mar- 
tin’s Creek, Penn. 
a J. A., Luth., Goshen, Ind., accepts call to Red Wing, 
nn. 


WOODRUFF, J. O., Meth., Binghamton, Wyo., died March 30th. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Literature. 





The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY.* 


THE most salient feature in this elaborate treatise is its 
positive declaration that sociology is a psychological sci- 
ence, and that the description of society in biological 
terms isa mistake. Association and social organization 
are regarded as consequences of a particular mental 
state, which is desciibed as the ‘‘ consciousness of kind.” 
This state of consciousness arises when any being, 
whether low or high in the scale of life, ‘‘ recognizes an- 
other conscious being as of like kind with itself.” This 
consciousness affects all animate life ; and as it constantly 
modifies other motives it is the cause of the distinctively 
social phenomena of communities. The biological anal- 
ogy has been overworked, and biological classifications 
in sociology must be discarded. 

“In certain fundamental things social organization is 
like vital organization, but in all that justifies Mr. Spen- 
cer’s own phrase of ‘ super-organic evolution’ it is peculiar 
and not to be classed with organisms.” 

By attending to a single distinguishing mark of evolu- 
tion, namely, differentiation, we shall avoid error, and 
secure a truly scientific classification, without being 
obliged to make sociology a mere division of biology. 

This break with the biological theory of society is so 
important that we should have been glad to have had 
the reasons stated at length why social organization is 
not to be classed with organisms. We are left uncertain 
as to how far the theory of evolution is applicable to the 
study of sociology. As Mr. Spencer defines it, it would 
appear to be altogether inapplicable ; if society is not an 
organism, but only something resembling an organism 

ip some respects, we can apply none of the principles of 
biological evolution to it. We cannot say: this is an 
organism and therefore all the essential characteristics 
of organisms must be found in it. We cannot even infer 
from the existence of a certain resemblance that other 
resemblances must coexist. Without a system of rules 
to guide us, we are cut off from the use of biological 
methods and results. While Professor Giddings’s view 
may be justifiable, it will require more explanation before 
Mr. Spencer’s disciples will accept it. 

The importance of this break, however, if Professor 
Giddings held to his view consistently, would be greater 
than would appear from its effects on evolutionary 
theories. It would follow that when we speak of ‘‘the 
social consciousness,” or ‘‘the social mind,” we are 
speaking metaphorically. If there is no organism there 
can be no consciousness and no mind. But Professor 
Giddings denies this. These terms do not stand for mere 
abstractions : 

‘** The social mind is a concrete thing. It is more than 
any individual mind. Yet it exists only in indi- 
vidual minds, and we have no knowledge of any conscious- 
ness but that of individuals.” 

It is evident that this plunges us deep into scholastic 
metaphysics, and we must choose whether we will array 
ourselves with the realists, or the nominalists, or the 
conceptualists. Are the universalia ante rem, or post 
rem, orin re? And if they are in re, how can they be 
held to be concrete things and not abstractions? Do 
they exist properly in the mind observing or the mind 
observed? These questions are no idle exercises in medi- 
eval logic, but require to b2 answered by whoever under- 
takes the gigantic task of creating a system of sociology. 

But we must drop metaphysics, and describe more 
particularly what is attempted in this book. The ob- 
jective interpretation of social phenomena has been car- 
ried through their whole range; but the subjective 
explanation has not been worked out with the same com- 
pleteness. Several meritorious attempts in this direction 
are reviewed by Professor Giddings, especially those of 
MM. Tarde and Durkheim. M. Tarde has brilliantly 
contended that the primordial social fact is imitation. 
Professor Durkhein has argued that it is a coercion of 
the individual mind by modes of action, thought and 
feeling that are external to itself. Both these views are 
criticised by Professor Giddings, who finds, as we have 
seen, that the elementary social fact, or sociological 
postulate, is the consciousness of kind. By combining 
this subjective detour with the objective or physical 
process a complete system is developed. The external 
force and the internal motive play endlessly upon each 
other in social evolution. From their interaction arise 
first social aggregations, then social choices, which in 
their turn are preserved or extinguished by natural 
selection. In the discovery of the conditions and laws 
of these processes lies the work of the sociologist. 

Before passing to this Professor Giddings defines the 
relations of sociology to the other sciences. He distin- 
guishes psy chology as the science of the association of 

ideas, sociology as the science of the association of 
mind:. It is, however, more than the total of the moral 
and political sciences, nor is it an ‘‘ organon” of these 
sciences. It is rather a science of their elements and 
first principles. Thus, until recently, no such science as 
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biology was recognized. We had natural history, ang 
botany, and anatomy, and physiology. But eventually 
it was seen that the principal phenomena of life were 
common to animal and plant; and a science was devel. 
oped from the existing special sciences. So with sociol- 
ogy. There are certain 

“ facts, causes, or laws in society which are common to 
communities of all kinds, at all times, and which underlie 
and explain the more special social forms.” 

Sociology is thus not the sum of the social sciences, but 
rather their common basis. 

“Its far-reaching principles are the postulates of specia] 
sciences, and as such they co-ordinate the whole body of 
social generalizations and bind them together in a large 
scientific whole.” 

The problems of sociology are primary and secondary, 
In the first class fall the problems of social structure 
and growth; in the second, the problems of social 
progress, law and cause. The first class is subdivided, 
one group consisting of problems of description, the other 
of problems of history. In the descriptive group prob- 
lems of the social population are considered—aggrega- 
tion, association, social character and classes. Four 
stages of social synthesis are recognized. After aggre- 
gation and association comes the evolution of the social 
mind, then the social composition, and finally the social 
constitution. Corresponding with these are four stages 
of sequence—the zodgenic, the anthropogenic, the eth- 
nogenic and the demogenic. To designate these stages, 
the abstract terms sociality, propriety, institutionality 
and ideality are employed, and conventionality is added 
to make the correspondence complete with stages of 
historical evolution. The principal secondary problems 
are those of the interplay of social forces and motives, 
the nature and forms of volitional association, and of its 
reactions upon social character and activity. After this 
course has been pursued and not before, Professor Gid- 
dings tells us, will the sociologist be qualified to declare 
what a society is, or whether it has a function, or a 
purpose, or an intelligible destiny. 

Much the greater part of the book is taken up with 
the concrete illustration of the principles above enumer- 
ated, in which the author displars much learning, and 
which is by far the easiest reading in the book. Wecan, 
of course, not go into an examination of these details, 
but turn to the important subject of the final conception 
of society, which we find to be that society is an organ- 
ization for the development of humanity. It is higher 
and more complex than an organism, and its function is 
to develop conscious life and to create human persoral- 
ity. And this, since we find no other answer, we sup- 
pose to be its purpose and intelligible destiny. While 
this conception may appear to some to be attainable by 
moreexpeditious methods than those adopted by Professor 
Giddings, no one will dispute its importance or deny the 
wide-reaching and serious thought which he has given 
to its development. His book will, no doubt, become a 
standard among sociologists, and it contains all that the 
laity need to know of the subject. Appended to it is a 
partial list of the books and articles referred to, and an 
index; in neither of which, somewhat to our surprise, 
do we find any mention of the late Prof. T. H. Green, 
whose teaching we had supposed to be of a character 
and to have exercised an influence tbat sociologists 
would generally recognize. 


> 





Memoirs of Constant, First Valet de Chambre of the 
Emperor, on the Private Life of Napoleon, His Family, 
and His Court. From the recent French edition. It is 
somewhat odd that this peculiar and interesting Memoir 
(well known but grown rare these fifty years) should not 
until now have been revrinted. even in France, and not 
have been given at the same time a suitable English trans- 
lation. It appeared in 1830 with very general notice, and 
many editions were sold. It has been of value and even of 
authority in studies of the man Napoleon. It throws a 
good deal of clear and persistently friendly light on the 
Napoleonic personality. But it has not, so far as we know, 
been an American publication ; and how fully or accurately 
it has ever appeared in the English language in Great Brit- 
ain we cannot say. It has lately been presented once more 
in France to the lovers of Napoleana. The four hand- 
some volumes before us even now are undoubtedly a timely 
venture. The translation isa good one, made by Elizabeth 
Gilbert Martin. A descriptive preface (that might be 
much more informing as to Constant than it is) is 
furnished by Imbert de Saint-Amand. Doubtless the 
book will have a wide new currency. It merits that 
favor. Constant was not an ordinary body-servant. 
The situations which he filled were two—first in the 
household at Malmaison as one of Josephine’s domestics, 
and, presently, as the nearest attendant of Napoleon. Each 
one was a post that recognized his superior upbringing, 
his personal refinement, education and loyalty in a degree 
possible under only the older régime in France. For Con- 
stant had been reared and educated on a footing with the 
sons of gentlemen. He was a valet, but not a 
varlet. In his fourteen years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice to Napoleon whatever were his best traits, they 
were developed and appreciated. He went from Mal- 
maison to Marengo with the First Consul as the initia- 
tion into his service, by Josephine’s permission on the 
First Consal’s request. He did not retire until Napoleon, 
defeated and exiled, was on the way to Elba. To Elba, 
none of the Emperor’s habitual attendants were allowed 
to go with him. Constant was much afflicted at this fact, 
but he was helpless against the decision. He accordingly 
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retired to a small rural property that he had purchased. 

(It is to be noted in his honor that he did not grow rich, 
tho the opportunities of his post might have made 
him very rich.) He cultivated his garden and was a con- 
tented bourgeois. He was eager to join the Emperor when 
the Hundred Days came. But there were obstacles and 
indeed reasons of common sense against it. Hence, he did 
not even see Napoleon, before or after the last act of the 
tragedy of failure. They never met again. Constant died 
in retirement. These Memoirs are, of course, the recen- 
sion of a journal intime. Constant’s Napoleon is Napoleon 
literally in his shirt sleeves and slippers. It is Napoleon 
the private citizen, head of the family rather than head of 
the army,Napoleon the man, rather than the Sun ofAuster- 
litz or the soldier, statesman and genius of his age. Never- 
theless this valet appreciated him as a hero enough to dis- 


prove the proverb. Constant respected and even loved . 


Napoleon as his master, with a sincerity and warmth that 
makes these pages of portraiture read curiously rose- 
colored. Nor let us say that they are misleading, and 
flattering beyond warrant, in all their study. The com- 
plexities of the Napoleonic character were conflicting and 
striking. In an estimate of many of them the most posi- 
tive prejudices, the bitterest of enmites, the narrowest of 


judgments often have entered deeply and inextricably. In 


any case, to Constant, a Figaro to the Napoleonic Alma- 
viva, his great master was anything but the vulgar, selfish, 
nervous, unfeeling man that less kindly friends have de- 
termined him. Constant found him an amiable master, 
tho one exacting all the measure of service and attention 
that such a temperament could expect. Constant found 
Napoleon a thoughtful and affectionate husband to Jo- 
sephine, albeit quite able to carry forward his divorce to an 
end most bitter to both parties; and equally admirable as 
the spouse of Marie Louise. Constant did not find him 
faithful to either of them—as passages of this Memoir 
most particularly attest! Constant also found his Napo- 
leon almost always approachable; careful for those about 
him ; full of bourgeois good sense to balance his nervous 
impetuosity: abundant in a brusque good-humor—in short, 
a master to be loved and esteemed. And Constant loved 
and esteemed him. .The Memoirs in their course pass 
from the private apartments to the public function, from 
the Emperor’s undressing and dressing to his direction of a 
battle. Its mostdramatic pictures are those of the Retreat 
from Moscow. In everything this faithful servant certainly 
was the kindest of biographers; and was such, it is plain, 
because Napoleon seemed to him always, even under such 
minute scrutiny, exact!y the sort of man that Constant 
here portrays. It is asingular example of a respectful and 
warm-hearted personal regard on the partof a privileged 
dependent. Constant has little to say of politics, nor much 
of the Emperor as the Emperor. He wisely describes 
what he saw and those matters quorum pars fuit. He 
sticks to his text. He unfolds it to admiration. 
The books are a mass of anecdote and reminiscence, 
and with Napoleon the central figure in _ this 
fourteen years perspective. One thing the unwarned reader 
will not find in the proportion he might expect. As back- 
stairs literature and as Napoleonic memoirs, th2 book is 
by no mean very liberal in scandalous records, in details 
of Napoleon’s amours, in “ revelations” of his un-morals, 
in the piment rouge that such a diary would he peculiarly 
expected to afford. There are a few confessions and inci- 
dents not at all for the young person; and for them 
the Memoir fs not virginibus puerisque. But on the whole 
it does not offend ; it was written with reserve and obvious 
self-respect ; and it is not a receptacle for potins rosses. 
Itis more the sort of memoir that a tutor or secretary 
would put together than the Mascarille, and good taste and 
dignity are essential in it. We have spoken of this edition 
of it as acceptable: our only criticism is that it should 
have been illustrated liberally, aud wellillustrated. There 
is not even a portrait of its clever and faithful author. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Four volumes. 
$5.00.) 


Voice Building and Tone Placing: Showing a New 
Method of Relieving Injured Vocal Chords by Tonic Exer- 
cises. By H. Holbrook Curtis, Ph.B., M.D., ete. (D. 
Appleton & Company. $200.) This volume reflects the 
greatest credit upon the author, and this is true whether 
we accept all his conclusions or not. It opens witha brief 
sketch of the development of music, which serves fairly 
well as an introduction to the more important, tho to 
some persons more mysterious, topics of the ‘‘ vocal reso- 
nators”’ which give the voice its tone and timbre, to over- 
tones, registers of the voice, tone placing, voice building, 
and achapter on the curious and fascinating topic of voice 
figures. The whole discussion falls squarely within the 
limits of the most important practical problems of vocal 
discipline. Dr. Curtis shows himself not only a master of 
all that is known, but also an original and trustworthy 
guide into new paths. His independence appears first in 
the matter of respiration, as to which he puts aside a great 
deal of the elaborate artificialism of the schools and comes 
out, curiously enough, squarely on the ground ofthe 
military view of the subject which, for example, is ham- 
mered into every West Point cadet before he is allowed to 
wear his uniform : lower the shoulders, draw in the abdo- 
men, erect the chest with the pectoral muscle, let the arms 
hang, and everything else take care of itseif. The discus- 
sion of the registers rests on a detailed knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of the organs, as revealed by the 
Stroboscope, which, in accurate detail, goes far beyond all 
that was possible under the old laryngoscopic examinations. 
The Italian method of singing, which has its great repre- 
sentatives in Rubini and in Madame Malibran, and of 
which Garcia was the greatest teacher, was founded on the 
recognition of pure tone by the ear and tke master’s practi- 
cal experience of the methods which produced it. Such in- 
struments as the laryngo-stroboscope, perfected by Ortel at 
Manich, the Helmholtz resonators for the determination 
of pitch, and Professor Kénig’s beautiful instrument for 
the detection of overtones by ‘manometric flames,”’ have 
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removed the whole subject from a pragmatic to a scientific 
basis. Dr. Curtis’s office has long been famed as a museum of 
mechanical contrivances for the examination ofthe throat 
and cavities of the head and chest. In preparing this volume 
they were used with full effect and to the greatest advan- 
tage, not only in investigating the organs at rest, but in 
studying their action in life and movement. and especially 
in the vibrations concerned in tone. All these experiments 
are applied to a direct result in a physiological method for 
the training and discipline of the voice and the recovery 
of voices which have been injured by bad methods. In tbis 
part of the book Dr. Curtis comes into conflict with a great 
deal which has passed as the highest science, and which 
passes still for such under the Delsarte method, as, for ex- 
ample, the French practice of the sharp glottis stroke, or 
prolonged drill on the vowel sounds a, o, and, worst of all, 
e. What this discipline resultsin the stroboscope enables us 
to see, and Dr. Curtis shows in his series of anatomically 
beautiful illustrations. The general principles and char- 
acteristics of the rational physiological method are laid 
down most clearly in the work itself, to which we shall 
have to send our readers for the full exposition of its de- 
tails. The method itself is best seen in the remarkable 
results it has had as applied among singers and vocalists 
of all classes. 


Fire and Sword in the Sudan, A Personal Narrative 
of Fighting and Serving the Dervishes, 1879-1895. By 
Rudolph C. Slatin. Pasha, C.B. Translated by Major F. 
R. Wingate, ©.B,D.S.0., R.A., and illustrated by R. 
Talbot Kelly, R.B A. (Edward Arnold, London and New 
York. 8vo, pp. 636.) Tbe author of this ample octavo 
was an Austrian Lieutenant, tuken at the instance of 
Emin Pasha into the service of General Gordon, who ad- 
vanced him to the responsible station of Governor and 
Commandant of the troopsin Darfur. He remained in 
this position, fighting the Mahdi and doing what he could 
for Gordon’s Government, until the fall of Darfur and his 
capture as the Mahdi’s prisoner. He was then held a close 
prisoner in chains. While he was suffering this rigorous 
and exhausting confinement Khartfim fell. Gordon was 
killed, and the British expedition retired. The first news 
Slatin Pasha received of these disasters was brought by three 
Mahdists who stood before him with insulting gestures, 
and unrolled before bis eyes the head of Gordon wrapped 
in acloth! After the fall of Khartfim and the death of 
the Mahdi, Slatin Pasha saved himself by getting into 
good relations with his snecessor, the Khalifa. He on the 
whole, and after the fashion of an Oriental despot who 
might at any moment order him to death, treated him 
kindly. Slatin served him in many ways, and probably 
made himself too useful to be disposed of for nothing. The 
value of the book lies first of all in its intimate disclosures 
and representations as to the rise of the Mahdi. These 
are all from the inside, and give an account which not 
even the Mahdi himself was in a position to do as well. 
From the fall of Khartfiim and the death of the Mahdi 
the story is carried forward to Slatin’s escape in 1892. He 
had been during sixteen exciting years in Africa, twelve of 
them in captivity in the Mahdi’s country, andin inside 
relations with its Government. His account of the fail- 
ure of the English expedition, and statement of what it 
might have done with better management, are pot pleas- 
ant reading, except as it is alwavs pleasant to know the 
truth, even tho it be the worst. The book is full of details 
accurately set down, and isa mine of trustworthy infor- 
mation for students of this people and country, and par- 
ticularly in this tragic episode of its history. 


A History of Political Parties in the United States. In 
Three Volumes. VolumelI. By J. P. Gordy, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O. (Ohio 
Publishing Co., Athens, O. $2.50 per vol.) This first volume, 
of the three which areto compose the promised work on the 
development of political parties in this country, completes 
the history to the end of Jefferson’s second administration. 
It is done in a clear, sensible and popular method, without 
affectations or assumptions, aud on the basis of an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with the subject. Minor issues, which 
have no significance for the general history, are omitted ; 
but none of the large and important events or movements 
escape attention. The author is happy in his opening 
chapter in describing the condition into which the couatry 
fell after the Revolution, the reasons for forming a new 
and better Government, and the difficulties the project had 
to encounter. Hamilton’s policy is expounded clearly and, 
as we believe, justly. The connection of the rise of Jefferso- 
nian Republicanism with the worst days and features of the 
French Revolution, is well brought out. One of the best 
parts of the whole work is that which traces the attempt of 
the debtor class of that period to win the Government to 
their scheme of payingin bad money. Thishistory has been 
written more than once, but cannot be repeated too often. 
It is from first to last one of the most instructive passages 
of American history. Somehow, tho it has been told often 
enough, and the historians are familiar with it, it has 
never taken much hold on the people—the very class who 
need to feel its enlightening and restraining influence. It 
is by no means gratifying to Massachusetts pride to be told 
that they had there a Populist movement which came to 
the arbitrament of arms, and, but for the decision of Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin, might have been more dangerous than it 
was. This volume is arranged throughout for use as a 
text-book. Each chapter is one lesson, and is followed by 
a series of systematic questions. Each volume should have 
a full and careful index. That work should not be left to 
the last and presented in the final volu ne. 


The Great Meaning of Metanoia. An Undeveloped 
Chapter in the Life and Teaching of Christ. This is the 
new edition of a work whose first chapter saw tbe light 
soon after the Revised edition of the New Testameot 
showed that it had retained the word repent as a transla- 
tion of the Greek yeravoeciv. In doing so they showed 
the power of old habit and convention as against scholar- 
ship and the obvious meaning of the word, and left a cloud 
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of obscure definition, resting on a word which holds the 
central place in the message of the Gospel to the world. 
That message is not Repent, but, Change your mind, Get 
a new mind. The preposition veré in it has the force of 
the Latin trans asin the word transform, and calls for a 
new and radical change, while the remainder of the word 
shows the seat of the change, the voic—the mind which has 
tobe changed. Mr. Walden’s position is no novelty, but as 
to the critical fact it assumes represents the unbroken 
consent of scholars. Mr. Walden shows how the transla- 
tion ‘‘ repent’? came to be so strongly rooted in our ver- 
sion that even truth itself could not displace it. Our 
Bibles have lost much in consequence, the cardinal step 
toward the new life has been confused between repentance 
and regeneration, and the puloit and ministry held under 
the depressing necessity of perp?tual explanations, which 
after all, do not explain; and consequently the mind of the 
Church is confused on a point where it is of the first impor- 
tance that it should beclear. Readers who are in doubt as 
to the soundness of Mr. Walden’s position had better read 
the supplementary notes first. They will see there what 
the first and great scholars have to say on the subject, and 
that the originality of Mr. Walden’s book doves not lie in 
the discovery of a new meaning for uerdvoa, but in the 
wonderfully interesting and effective way he has found 
for presenting his point. Our readers may take our word 
for it, that the little book puts a meaning into the first 
word of the Gospel message which may be wholly new to 
them, and that it brings out the force and richness of that 
meaning with growing power from beginning to end, not 
as the bare, bald and negative Gosoel of repentance, or 
much less of penance. but as the gospel of the new mind, 
the same mind which was alsoin Jesus. We may addasa 
point of no inconsiderable importance that Mr. Walden 
writes in an attractive literary style, which carries his 
readers over the dry sands of criticism and the thorny 
hedge of controversy in the most graceful manner. 


The Royal Natural History. (Warne’s Library of 
Natural History.) Edited by Richard Lydekker, B.A., 
F.R.S., F.ZS. Vols. I-IV. No. 1. (Frederick Warne & 
Co., Cooper Union, New York. 50centspernumber.) This 
is one of those pictorial natural histories of the type of 
those which have occasionally appeared since the time of 
Goldsmith’s ‘* Natural History,” and which are always 
amusing and instructive to bots and youth. The present 
work bids fair to be a worthy successor to Brehm’s ‘“‘ Thier- 
leben,” and to the Standard Natural History published in 
this country, altho it will, when completed, perhaps be less 
adapted for the more advanced student than the latter ex- 
cellent publication. It is published in Parts, or Numbers, 
of which nineteen have appeared. It begins with the quad- 
rupeds or mammals, and the last number received begins 
with the birds, the different classes being treated in the 
descending order. The editor is well known for his special 
memoirs and papers on fossil mammals and reptiles, and 
the reader may be assured that the matter is authentic 
and fresh, while the style is clear, simple and readable. 
The work appears in numbers of nearly a hundred 
pages each, printed on good paper, with two colored 
plates in each number, and the pages are profusely 
illustrated. A few of the colored plates and a goodly 
share of cuts are from Brehm’s popular German work, and 
can scarcely be surpassed ; at the same time most of the 
chromo-litohgraphic plates are new and very effective. 
Many of the woodcuts are reproduced from the fine illus- 
trations which ornament the paper of the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Seciety of London. These give freshness 
and added value to the work, since they were drawn by the 
best English zoological artists and corrected by M. Sclater 
and others. The pages on lemurs, on dogs, and on whales, 
as well as those treating of the horse, and of the mono- 
tremes are brought down to date, and the references to 
their fossil allies, a subject in which the editor is so 
proficient, round out the popular matter. The author 
takes the well-founded view that the Eskimo dog is a re- 
claimed wolf, and that other varieties have come from 
other wolfs or jackals. The discussion as to the origin of 
the whale is thoroughly modern. The series begins well 
and is a most promising one. 


The Constitution of the United States at the End of the 
First Century. By George S. Boutwell. (D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. $3.50) Especially for use as a book of refer- 
ence, this is a work of high utility. The Hon. ex-Secre- 
tary is too good a Jawyer not to know that law is not really 
law until it has received the sanction of the tribunals 
erected to test its validity. Accordingly he has under- 
takenin this volume the enormous labor of following 
through the court of highest jurisdiction in this country, 
the United States Supreme Court, all the leading decisions 
in which any of the articles, clauses, sections or princi- 
pies of the Constitution have been brought up for exami- 
natiop, exposition or interpretation. The legal pointsin 
each case are presented in the most concise form possible, 
without impairing intelligibility, which, in a matter of 
such import as the law, counts for more than brevity. His 
work has expanded into an octavo of more than 400 pages, 
and covers a list of topics of the highest importance, and 
which are really astonishing as we review them in the table 
of contents. The cases in which these points arose are 
cite1 with the full title and reference for looking them up 
in the reports in a carefully prepared prefatory tabulation 
of cases. The points involved in each case in the law and evi- 
dence, as affecting the decision:, are given with sufficient 
elaboration. The ffect of the work is to place in the hand 
of any one who can understand it a brief compilation of 
the United States Supreme Court decisions on al! questions 
of Constitutional law decided by that tribanal in the first 


century cf its existerce. The value and convenience of 
such a compilation is obvious at a glance. 


Old Faith and New Facts. By William W. Kinsley, is 
a forcible presentation of the line of argument which is 
relied on among intelligent believers to make their position 
good as against scientific speculation or unbelief. The 
book is written in plain, strong, nervous, honest English, 
and the author’s points are themselves strong and sensible, 
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We have found the following recent books 
of fiction worthy of special note. Mis- 
tress Dorothy Marvin, by J. C. Snaith 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co., $1.60), is a 
stirring romance of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
full of daring adventures, gallant deeds and 
hairbreadth escapes. In the Days of 
Adversity, by John Bloundell Burton (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co, $1.00), likewise 
deals with romance somewhat colored with 
history, and furnishes the lover of lively 
experiences a fair share of them capitally 
presented.—-—In the Blue Pike. By 
Georg Ebers. Translated by Mary J. Suf- 
ferd. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 
cents.) In this romance Georg Eb>ers de- 
picts life in Germany early in the sixteenth 
century. This he does with fine command 
of his materials. transporting the reader as 
it were, bodily into the time and the place. 
Out of the Past, by E. Anson Moore, 
Jr. (Boston, Arena Publishing Co., $1.25), is 
a weird and highly colored story, impossi- 
ble yet curiously interesting in its way. 
There is no end of these occult romances of 
the far East. This one isa trifle above the 
average. —The Wrong Man, by Dorothea 
Gerard (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.00), presents the story of two young mil- 
itary officers who foughta foolish duel, one 
of them being physically rnined for life. 
Loving the same girl, the injurer and the 
injured play their parts pathetically enough 
inadrama somewhat sensational, but by 
no means impure.— The Crime of the 
Century, by Rodrigues Ottolengue (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 50 cents), is a 
story dealing with the life of criminals in 
and about New York, their organizations, 
operations and methods of procedure. The 
author writes graphically, apparently from 
ample knowledge: but we do not care much 
for his book.———Mrs. Romney, by Rosa 
Nouchette Carey (Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., $1.00), appears in ‘‘ Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels.”’ It is an entertain- 
ing novel in Miss Carey’s better style, and 
will please her many admirers. —Battle- 
ment and Tower, by Owen Rhoscomyl (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., $1.25), is a 
romantic story, rich in picturesque scenes 
and brilliant acbievements in combat, 
and charmingly colored with Welsh life 
midway in the seventeenth century.—— 
The Old Town Pump, by Margaret Sidney. 
(Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.25.) In 
this book Margaret Sidney tells a bright 
story for young people, a story of country 
life, and happily filled with interesting ru- 
ral happenings and complications. ——— 
James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. By 
P. Hay Hunter. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) Tois is a story in Scotch dia- 
lect, to which a necessary glossary is ap 
pended. We scarcely regard it worth the 
trouble of reading, tho it really is a gord 
story.———The Wonderful, by William EF. 
Sloane (New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $1 25), is the story of Christ’s life 
woven into the form of a slender romance. 
It is reverently and pleasingly done, and 
there are many full-page illustrations. 
Courtship by Command, by M. M. Blake 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co., 75 cents), 
isratber commonplace. ‘‘ A Story of Napo- 
leon at Play” is the sub-title, from which 
its character might be guessed. Napoleon 
and Josephine are chief actors, and the 
French court farnishes the setting 
Phyllis of Philistia. By Frank Frankfort 
Moore. (New York: The Cassell Publisbing 
Co. $1.00.) Mr. Moore is always interesting, 
even when least commendable. This story 
is breezy and catchy, its style forces atten- 
tion: but it is not particularly to our taste. 
Cameos. By Marie Corelli. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $100) This 
is a volume of short stories, not potably 
good, nor yet bad enough to need unpleas- 
ant attention. The author aims at the 
unusual, and always appears to be straining 
after what will tickle a somewhat degen- 
erate taste. Washington; or, The Rev- 
olution. By Ethan Allen. (Chicago; F. 
Tennyson Neely.) Mr. Allen calls this 
a drama, It is founded upon the his- 
toric events of the war for American 
independence, and is written in two parts. 
Part [extends from the Boston massacre 
to the surrender of Burgoyne. Part II 
includes the time from Valley Forge to 
Washington’s inauguration as President. 
it may all be very good history; but asa 
drama it is heavy and dull. When 
Greek Meets Greek. A Tale of Love and 
War. By Joseph Hatton. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) In this inter- 
esting story Mr. Hatton shows the hand of 
amaster. The style is vivid, the movement 
is rapid, and the incidents follow one 
another so fast that the reader must be 
active to keep up. It isastory of France 
in the days of Robvspierre. The Man 
Who Became «a Savage, by William T. 
Hornaday (Buffalo, the Peter Paul Book 
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Co., $1.50), has nota few elements of the 
genuine American novel in it, altho it 
certainly is not the ‘‘great American 
novel ” about which we have heard so much; 
for it is mostly a story of the far East. 
The Circus Rider’s Daughter, by F. 
T. Brackel, translated by Mary A. Mitchell 
(New York, Benziger Brothers, $1.25), is a 
somewhat sentimental story put into pleas- 
ing English. Its burden is to show that 
“God’s flowers bloom in any soil.’’ 
Nobody's Fault, by Netta Syrett (Boston, 
Roberts Brothers, $100), may be best de- 
scribed as an hysterical novel. It depicts 
with much show of feeling the experiences 
of a young woman married to the wrong 
man and troubled with a difficult mother 
and an importunate lover. Moreover she 
writes books. In the end nothing happens. 
Kit Caffrey’s Grit, by George W. 
Hamilton (Cincinnati, The Standard Pub- 
lishing Company), is astory of Texas ranch 
life. The author succeeds in making some 
striking sketches of the exigencies and 
trials, as wellas of the lighter incidents of 
Western experience, and his story has a 
good purpose. Paul French’s Way, 
by Jennie M. Drinkwater (Boston, A. I. 
Bradley, $1 25), is a story in which the 
author preaches, but her preaching is sin- 
cere and may do good. There is little art 
in the book, beyond a fairly pleasing dic- 
tion. 














The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herod- 
otus. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor 
of Assyriology at Oxford. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) In his late work as popu- 
larizer of Oriental studies, especially on 
the biblical side, Professor Sayce now takes 
up the relation of Egypt to the Old Testa- 
ment, asubject which has been discussed 
by many since Hengstenberg, but which 
the constant progress of Euyptology re- 
quires to have dove over and over again. 
This book is one of decided value, as every- 
thing from Professor Sayce is, but must 
also be read with a view to his peculiar 
attitude toward Herodotus and mocern 
criticism, For the last dozen years he has 
given even more attention to Egyptian 
studies than to Assyriological, and spends 
nearly half the year on his own dahabiyeh 
on the Nile, which he has fitted up as a 
private residence with an admirable library, 
and on which he moves up and down the 
river wherever he may wish to make inves: 
tigations. His discussion in the present 
volume takes in the patriarchal age, the 
age of Moses, the Exodus, the time of the 
Israelitish monarchies, and cbdncludes 
with the age of the Ptolemies and the 
visit of Herodotus; for by some cu- 
rious association of ideas the Bible and 
Herodotus are taken together and 
brought into comparison with the records 
of the Egyptian monuments. The yzreat 
amount of criticism which Professor Sayce 
has received for his treatment of Herodo- 
tus perhaps explains the attention which 
he gives to that writer, whom he accuses 
of having carelessly taken a great deal on 
trust. Professor Sayce does not tell us 
what race the Hyksos belonged to; but as 
he speaks of the invaders as belonging to 
the kin of Abraham, we may assume that 
he takes them to have been Semitic. He 
tells us that Dr. Mahler has proved astro- 
nomically that of the two most famous 
monarchs following the expulsion of the 
Hyksos, Thothmes III reigued from March 
20th, 1503 to February 14th, 1449, B.c., and 
Ramses II from 1348 to 1281 B.c. Our 
author agrees with the usual view that 
Ramses IT was the king of the oppression. 
The Exodus he puts in the reign of either 
Meneptah, Seti If or Si Ptah, who together 
reigned only about thirty or forty years 
following the death of Ramses II, with an 
apparent preference for the last of the 
three. The appendices of the volume are 
valuable for the various lists of kings and 
dynasties and the full bibliography of 
Greek writers on Egypt. A peculiar ap- 
pendix is that which suggests to the trav- 
eler various archeological excursions that 
can be taken in the Delta. One is surprised 
to find in the last line of the last chapter 
the word ‘‘ dragomen.”’ 


The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
Edited in seven volumes, with Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices and Index, by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Modern History 
in Dublin University. (Macmillan & Co. 
$200 per volume.) There is abundant rea- 
son fora new edition of Gibbon. Tnecen- 
tennial of the historian’s death in 1794 is 
just passed. Notwithstanding the severe 
strictures of Coleridge, who assailed the 
work as bad ia style, bad in method, bad 
in historical perspective, and in leaving 
no consistent impression of the age of 
which it treated, it has held its own as hav- 
ing both a quality of style and a merit 


of historic insight and accurate statement 
which give it permanent value and re- 
quire it to be kept alive as one of the great 
monuments of English literature—the 
monumental work in his English bis- 
torical literature. Milman’s edition, which 
is in common use, is far from satisfac- 
tory, aside from the fact that its main 
notion was the negative one of correct 
ing in his own pages the author's attacks 
on Christjanity, which are now by no 
means so much feared as when the work 
was published. There are, moreover, seri- 
ous aspects in which Gibbon’s work is 
behind date, and it is extremely desirable 
fot the usefulness of so great a work, to set 
the reader right as tothe more important 
ofthem. What thesedefects are and where 
they are tobe found in Gibbon’s volumes, 
Professor Bury points out with sufficient 
distinctness in his Introduction. He there 
explains the very wise limitations under 
which he has revised the work, restricting 
himself to what could be done in notes at 
the bottom of the page, or, where the sab- 
ject was too large for sach treatment. in 

appendices. Gibbon’s notes, which often 
have more of the juice or point of the mat- 
ter in them than his literary sense allowed 

him to introduce in the text, and which are 
in general of great value to the reader as 
well as testimonies to the historian’s eru- 
dition and accurate habits of work, are 
retained. Milman’s notes are not. The 

editor’s rather numerous annotations are 

placed in brackets and add much to the 

value of the work. The Editor’s Introduc- 
tion contains a fine statement of the best 

critical opinion as to Gibbon’s authorities. 

It should not be omitted. It is particu- 

larly important in its summary of the pres- 
ent opinion as to Procopius, who, after the 

defeuse by Dabn and after Ranke’s attack, 

would seem to have been re-established on 

better grounds of confidence than ever by 

Haury. The new edition will be in seven 

volumes, fairly well manufactured and 

printed from good, readable type. 


Ladies’ Book Plates. By Norna Labou- 
chére. This isan exhaustive aud approxi- 
mately complete manual—historical, and, 
so to say, technical. The notion that the 
book plates by women book-owners should 
be sufficiently numerous and, often, suffi- 
ciently individualized to be treated in a 
volume by themselves and quite distinctly 
from the plates of librarians of the other 
sex, may be novel to many people; but it is 
aucient, highly distinctive and interesting. 
Miss Labouchére begins a little iater than 
the beginning, with what were really mere 
labels, kept in stock by the booksellers in 
the eighteenth century, offering a conven- 
tional border and mottoes, in which was 
written by the fair owner her name. An 
early example is pictured—the label-plate 
of one Mrs. ‘ Martha Savill,” of Cam- 
bridge, 1767. But itis to the legacies of 
books and libraries on the part of women 
coliectors—or inheritors—that the engraved 
and artistic plate is especially due, in order 
to make presentations of the volumes with 
more formality, and such instances as 
“Mrs, Philippa Bragg’s’’ armorial design 
of 1634, the Countess of Bath’s plate of 1671, 
aud the Duchess of Beaufort’s, dated 1706, 
are notable designs. The modern plate is 
attentively reviewed and criticised in all its 
phases by the author; and much discussion 
of the works of leading artists in the field 
is presented. The study is pursued sys- 
tematically in several divisions. The illus- 
trations, an obligato feature of such a 
treatise, are incessant and really illustra- 
tive; and in glancing at the ingenious and 
ofteu beautiful designs of contemporary 
makers of book plates the delicate, artistic 
spirit of the article is appreciated, and the 
delightful or fantastic inventiveness and 
grace of technical working out. The vol- 
ume, be it observed, refers so restrictively 
to the libraries of Englishwomen and to 
designs by English artists for their com- 
patriotes that it has no special information 
to give in the matter of American, French 
or other ex lvbris designs. There is a large 
reference |'st and a partial index. (London 
& New York: George Bell. $3 00.) 


A History of Nineteenth Century L‘iter- 
ature, 1780-1895. By George Saintsbury, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Liter- 
ature in the University of Edinburgh. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) The 
title of this excellent book is quite mis- 
leading. It is not a History of Nineteenth 
Century Literature that we have here, but 
merely an outline sketch of Nineteenth 
Century Enylish Literature, which is a 
distinction with a wide difference. Mr. 
Saintsbury is a competent historian, and 
his book, as far as it goes, could scarcely 
be better. Now and again the independent 
reader will sharply challenge the conclu- 
sions reached; but it is vot easy to miss 
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anywhere in these pages the fine acumen 
and the ready scholarship of a ripe and 
adequately equipped critic. We find here 
no such hasty and unscholarly work as mars 
Prof. Brander Matthews’s “Introduction | 
to American Literature.’’ Professor Saints- 
bury has been best known to us through 
his excellent criticisms of French litera- 
ture: but his knowledge of English literary 
history is broad, and his jndgment of it 
liberal and safe. In the present work, 
which is confined to 469 pages, he begins 
with Cowper and ends with Tennyson and 
Browning. Mr. Ruskin is the only living 
writer to whom he gives attention. Of 
course this history is not intended to be 
taken as superseding extended works; it is, 
as we have said, a running sketch; but it 
is admirable. Mr. Saintsbury has the art 
of striking to thecore. In the fewest words 
he says the most and savs it well. His 
estimate of Keats, for example, occupies 
less than four pages, yet we have not seen 
a@ more suggestive and searching one. It 
may go a little too far in describing Keats's 
influence upon later English poets; still 
it strikes the lineof truthin the main. He 
discriminates with remarkable insight in 
hisshort sketch of Browning, and no writer 
has more clearly pointed out the limita- 
tions of Robert Louis Stevenson, who bas 
been generally so fulsomely overpraised. 
It were impossible to point out the many 
excellences and the few shortcomings of 
this interesting and instructive work. We 
send our readers to it for a clear, rapid and 
trustworthy outline of Nineteenth Century 
English Literature. 


Radolt Soam’s Outlines of Church His - 
tory was first published in the Allgemeine 
Conservative Monatsschrift as a series of 
Essays. In 1837 they were collected ina 
first edition, which was gradually revised 
and reworked until it reached the Kighth 
edition in 1892, from which we now have 
the translation nam2d above by Miss May 
Sinclair, with a commendatory Introduc- 
tion, by Prof. H. M Gwatkin, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.10) The manual is brief 
without being meager,and appreciative of 
the advances and developmeat of modern 
thought without losing a firm and substan - 
tially conservative anchorage. Professor 
Gwatkin well says of the author that he 
combines 
a lawyer’s precision and a historian’s insight 
into the meaning of events,with a philosopher's 
sense of the unity of history and a Cbristian’s 
conviction that the kingdom of God is spir- 
itual.” 





The Theology of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul in Their Own Words. By Augus- 
tus Schultze, D.D , President of Moravian 
Colleze, Bethlehem, Penn. (The Come- 
nius Fress, Bethlehem, Penn. $100.) This 
interesting little compilationis an attempt 
to present the teaching of the two Apostles 
named, uncolored and unmodified by com - 
ment or exposition of any kind, further 
than is implied in the collection of the 
passages waich relate to thesame subject 


under the one appropriate head. As far as 


passages whose whole teachiny can be ex- 
hausted under one head is concarned, this 
plan works very well; but in passages of 
complex meaning and ia which more than 
one point of Christian truth and sometimes 
many are brought out, this scheme could 
only be carried through thoroughly by the 
reduplication of passages under many 
heads, to a far greater extent than is at- 
tempted in this manual. 


The Poor in Great Cities, Their Problems, 
and What is Duing to Solwz Them, (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) The papers which 
compo-e this volume were published in 
1891-1893, in Scribner's Magazine, signed 
by authors in close personal connection 
or acquaintance with the topics on which 
they wrote, such as Robert A. Woods, 
W. J.Tucxer, W. T. Elsing, Jos. Kirkland, 
Jacob A. Riis, Walter Besant, Willard 
Parsons, Edward R. Spearman, E. J. 
Wendell, Jesse W. Mario, Ernest Fiagg 
and Oscar Craig. They are by no means 
limited in range to this country. The 
volume is well printed, and handsomely 
illustrated by a group of first-rate artists. 
The different points of view from which the 
writers discuss the general topic is a merit 
of considerable importance. It is a useful 
as well as very readable contribution to 
the disoussion. The Child and Child- 
hood in Folk Thought. (Uhe Coild im 
Primitive Culture.) By Alexander Francis 
Chamberlain, M.A, Pb.D. (Macmillan & 
Co. $300.) This is, so far as we have 
observed, quite the most complete scientific 
study of child life which has yet been pub- 
lished. It is an expansion of a series on the 
same subject, delivered by the author before 
the sammer school at Clark University in 
1894. In addition to the psychologic aspects 
of the subject as a study of child lite tbe 
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volume deserves attention, to quote the 
autbors, as an attempt 


*to indicate some of the chief child activities 
among primitive peoples, and to point out in 
some respects their survivals in the social 
institutions and culture movements of to-day.” 


Israel Among the Nations. A Study of 
the Jews and Anti Semitism. By Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated by Frances 
Hellman. Authorized edition for the 
United States and Europe. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.) The original French edition of 
this work was published in 1893, and is now 
too well and widely known to require critical 
notice. It was the natural sequel of the 
chapters on the Russian Jews in the 
author’s work on “The Empire of the 
Tsars.” It is written from the Christian 
standpoint, rather than the Jewish, for the 
author is himself a Christian. But it is 
written also with that love of justice and 
of humanity which is natural to the author 
as a Christian and a Frenchman. It is prob- 
ably the strongest antidote to the Anti- 
Semitic prejudice, which has invaded, to 
some extent, American society. Mr. Leroy- 


Beaulieu asserts that the Jewish race do- 


not lack the assimilating quality which is 
required to transform them into good citi- 
zens of a democratic state. He asserts that 
the Jew proper has no anarchic or nihilistic 
tendencies, tho he finds them in the Jew 
who has been far enough acted upon by 
Christianity to transform him into an 
apostate to Moses without becoming a 
living believer in Christ. In general, he 
asserts that the Jew needs the support of 
his faith, and bas little to say for him when 
it is lost. Mechanica], external conversion 
into a Christian avails little. He denies 
that he has had much to do with the 
growth of modern greed for money. We 
may expect his ideas on this point to be 
developed in his forthcoming book, “ Le 
Régne de V Argent.” 


An English Grammar for the Use of 
High School, Academy and Classes. By 
W. M Baskerville and J. W. Sewell. 
(New York: The American Book Com- 
pany.) Dr. Baskerville is the Professor of 
English Language and Literature in Van- 
derbilt University, and Mr. J. W. Sewell is 
a teacherinthe Fogg High School of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The two have wrought jointly 
in making this grammar, which is almost 
perfect in its way. The authors have 
aimed at comprehensiveness and adequate 
detail, and yet have sought to avoid a cum- 
bersome and bewildering volume of rules, 
illustrations and exceptions. For some- 
what advanced students the book seems to 
us well thought out and executed. In 
effect it is not unlike a series of excellent 
class lectures delivered in familiar yet 
eminently correct diction, and carefully ex- 
planatory and analytical, without abstruse- 
ness or troublesome show of learning. We 
are particularly pleased with the attention 
given to colloquial usage and the contrast 
between it and academic practice. Teachers 
as well as students might lay to heart what 
is here set forth for their benefit, and by a 
little care avoid that painful strain after 
exactness of form so often noticeable in 
schoolmen’s speech. The work is historical 
only to the extent of suegesting the deriva- 
tion of words or phrases presenting some 
difficulty or connected with some notable 
change in the usage of the best writers and 
speakers. Examples are chosen with care, 
and explanations are short, luminous and 
direct. Indeed, for what the authors meant 
it to be, a grammar for high school and 
academy and for private students, it is a 
book to be given high praise, and we heart- 
ily recommend it. 


The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. (Macmillan & Co. $350.) Rea- 
sons for this book are not far to seek nor 
difficult to find. What have we on this 
important subject but Sharpe ? And Sharpe 
was long since antiquated. As Professor 
Mahaffy remarks, he is falling more and 
more into a state of contradiction by recent 
discoveries. The author treats the Ptole- 
maic rule as a distinct epoch in the his- 
tory of Egypt, which begins with the facile 
conquest ofAlexander and ends—B.c 51-30— 
with Cleopatra, her brothers, and her son, 
Cwsarion. The importance of this period 
for history is very great. The imperfection 
of its records, their inaccessibility, and the 
general confusion about them, has left usin 
uncertainty as to a critical period in which 
Many of our most important links with 
bre Christian times lie. For example, what 
do we know even yet in a definite aud really 
Satisfactory way of the authors of the Sep- 
tuagint and their work? That we have as 
yet only advanced to the threshold of the 
subject Professor Mahaffy sees and frankly 
asserts, He has,. however, been able to 

throw a flood of light into the darkness, 
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and to point out the paths by which we are 
to receive more. He has availed himself to 
the full of recent discoveries and used 
them with judgment. The appendix treats 
of some matters which were too recent for 
incorporation in the text. Working to some 
extent, as was unavoidable in the present 
conditions of knowledge, as a pioneer, he 
_has given us a work far in advance of all 
others on the subject, well up to the pres- 
ent moment, and which is plaated on too 
solid lines and methods of critical inquiry 
to lose its leadership or its usefulness for 
many years to come. 


The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. 
By Eugene Field. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) This is not the first time that books 
and book-hunting have taken the place of 
the ‘‘ blessed damozel’”’ and the “grand 
passion.”? Mr. Field pursued his hunt with 
a zeal,a wit and humor particularly his 
own. The idea of throwing the episodes of 
a life-long passion of this kind into a series 
of sketches which should have a kind of 
dramatic unity had long been in his mind. 
It was with the last chapter in these ‘* Love 
Affairs,” as we are told by his brother in 
the Introduction, that Mr. Field was en- 
gaged when the end came. ‘The verses 
supposably contributed by Judge Methu- 
en’s friend, with which the chapter ends, 
were the last words written by Eugene 
Field.”’ Death interrupted the work. 
There was to be one chapter more, in which 
the old bibliomaniac should die, but not 
until he had reached the limit of his ambi- 
tion and fallen beir to a priceless copy of 
Horace and hisimmortal odes. A pure and 
natural enthusiasm is always a catching 
inspiration. It was never moreso than it 
is in Eugene Field’s book hunting. It is 
carried on with the momentum of hi 
delight in it, and with all the accessorie 
of a light heart and all the illumination of 
wit, of humor and of literary allusion a 
bright and furnished mind can give. 


Six Modern Women: Psychological 
Sketches. By Laura Markolm Hansson. 
Translated from the German by Hermiore 
R-msden. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1 25.) The six types sketched in this vol- 
ume are represented by Sonia Kovalevsky, 
who represents the learned type; ‘* George 
Egerton,” the modern woman on the stage, 
represented by Eleonora Duse; the woman 
naturalist, represented by Amalie Skeane, 
Marie Bashkirtseff and Edgren-Leffler, the 
woman’s rigbts woman. The autbor had 
for her point in these sketches, which she 
has made broad enough to represent 
woman’s intellect and woman’s creative 
faculty, to emphasize the inevitable revela- 
tion of her nature which, in spite of every- 
thing and regardless of the sphere she has 
chosen, will assert itself. The interest of 
the book lies in this line of thought, and is 
new, original and suggestive. It comes out 
with peculiar force at this time of groping 
and uncertain speculation as to woman and 
her sphere. Itis strange that such a note 
as this,which is really nothing more than a 
recall to reality and to the great facts of 
sex as embedded in woman’s constitution, 
should have the startling effect of novelty. 
Yet such it has in this volume, and the effect 
is strong enough to make it a notable vol- 
ume among recent publications. 


Introduction to Political Science. Two 
Series of Lectures by Sir I. R. Seeley, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.) We have recently noticed in THE 
INDEPENDENT Professor Seeley’s best- 
known historical work on, ‘‘The Expansion 
of England.” His ‘‘ History of Politics,” re- 
cently published, tho fully as important, 
was published after his death, and has been 
too short a time before the public to have 
made its impression. The volume named 
above labors under the still greater incon- 
venience not only of posthumous publica- 
tion, but of having been prepared for oral 
delivery in the classroom rather than for 
the press. Mr. Seeley was so great a teacher 
of history as to invest his opinions on the 
best method of teaching with importance. 
In his ‘‘ History of Politics,” he contended 
that (1) political science is best studied in 
the historical method, and (2) that the 
“right method of studying political his- 
tory is to study it as material for political 
science.” The same view is brought out 
even more fully and systematically in the 
present lectures. They have been edited 
with good judgment by Prof. Henry Sidg- 
wick, of Cambridge. 


The Theology ofthe Old Testament. By 
the Rev. W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literature, 
Hackney and New Colleges. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, Bible House. 75 cents.) This vol- 
ume belongs in the ‘‘ Theological Educator” 
Series, edited by the Rev, W. Robertson Nic- 


oll, M.A., of The Expositor. It is intended 
to represent the very best critical opinion 
as to the theology of the Old Testament and 
to present it in a clear, brief, untechnical 
form. With this end in view the manual is 
divided into two general Parts, the first 
treating of the relation between Jehovah 
and Israel, and the second of the general 
relations of Jehovah to the race—the world 
and universal nature. The author’s view 
of the Old Testament as a revelation in and 
through Israel commits him to make his 
start with an exposition of Israelitish his- 
tory which shall bring out this view. This 
is the great point of the first two or three 
chapters; and measurably of the entire first 
Division. The universal features of Old 
Testament theology are brought out in the 
Second Division, except so far as they are 
implied in the doctrine of the Messiah and 
the Messianic conception of Isruel as repre - 
senting the kingdom of God in the world. It 
is a piece of good, wholesome, sound and 
suggestive work. 


The World Through a Woman’s Eyes, 
By Jessie A. Ackermann. (C. H. Williams, 
Chicago, Ill. 25 cents in paper, 75 cents in 
cloth ) Mr. William Elroy Curtis gives the 
reader all the introduction he requires to 
this book. After graduation the author 
entered the Temperance Mission work and 
was sent to establish life-saving stations in 
Alaska. By the National Convention in 
this city in 1888 she was appointed a Round- 
the- World missionary of the W. C. T. U. 
In this book we have the record and im- 
pressions of the six years’ work around the 
world to which this appointment led. 
What the work was and what it accom- 
plished we permit Mr. Curtis to describe in 
his own words: 

“In her travels, Miss Ackermann wore th 
white ribbon of the W. C. T. U.,and with sim- 
ple, gentle elognence made the purpose of that 
organization known along a trail that measures 
200,000 miles. She held 1,417 meetings, delivered 
870 lectures and made 447 informal addresses. 
She spoke the gospel of temperance and purity 
upon 41 steamers and vessels of war,and in 182 
pulpits ; she visited 1,140 Sunday-schools, 176 day 
schools and 69 Bands of Hope; initiated 647 
Good Templars, fastened white ribbons upon 
8,479 breasts, and she received the pledges of 
7,460 men. She wrote 5,949 letters, 420 news- 
paper articles, 220 letters to ho ne papers, print- 
ed 69,000 leaflets and 2,000 manuals, and raised 
$8,976, which she expended in her work as she 
journeyed on. This might have been the labor 
of a lifetime, but Miss Ackermann crowded it 
into six short years.” 


Gathering Clouds. By Frederic W. Farrar, 
D.D. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $200.) In this somewhat ponderous 
story the learned Dean of Canterbury takes 
us back to the days of St. Chrysostom and 
treats us to a picture of “ how the world 
reinvaded and partly even triumphed over 
thé nominal Church,” and how the “Sun 
of Righteousness, which had risen with 
healing in its wings, was overshadowed 
with many ominous and lurid clouds.”’ The 
author further says, in his preface: 

*In reading this story, then, the reader will 
be presented with an historic picture in which 
fiction has been allowed free play as regards 
matters which do not affect the important 
facts, but of which every circumstance bearing 
on my main design is rigidly accurate, or at any 
rate,is derived from authentic testimony of 
contemporary pagans, and of the saints and 
fathers of the Church of God.” 


While we cannot conscientiously say much 
for this tale as a piece of well-made fiction, 
we can send our readers to it fora rich 
store of historical suggestion and for many 
pages of nervous and effective descriptive 
writing. A book not to be missed by those 
who are interested in church history. 


With Kelly to Chitral. By Lieut. W. G. 
L. Benyon, D.S.O., Staff Officer. (Edward 
Arnold, London and New York. 70 Fifth 
Avenue. $200.) The reader may attack 
this book with a quiet heart, sure that it 
will draw him into neither of the great ex- 
citing subjects—politics, reform, theology 
nor even, except in the mildest way,of natu- 
ral history or geograpby. It is simply a 
bright, gallant and light-hearted soldier’s 
account of the way he and his command 
got through a march in the terrible passes 
of the Himalaya, with the enemy in front 
of them. The photographstell as much in 
their way as the text. The book is full of 
adventure of the toughest kind, and of that 
human interest which belongs to the bard- 
est kind of hard work and the toughest 
kind of obscure danger and difficulty con- 
quered by a fortitude, faithfulness, pluck 
and brainy endurance that raise the whole 
into heroism. 


The Growth of the Brain: A Study of the 
Nervous System in Relation to Education. 
By Henry Herbert Donaldson, Professor of 
Neurology in the University of Chicago. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Technical 
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terms are very generally avoided, and dia- 
grams are freely introduced to minimize 
the remaining difficulties of the subject, 
A number of points are emphasized in the 
development of the book which are apt-to 
be overlooked. We name some of them in 
the author’s words as the best indication 
of what his work is: 

“The growth of the nervous system com- 
pared with that of the body; the interpretation 
of brain weight in terms of ce!l-structure ; 
the early limitation of the number of nerve 
cells; the peculiar relation in this system be- 
tween increase in size and in organization: the 
large, tho variable, number of cells which have 
but slight importance in the final structure: 
the dominance of nutritive conditions ; the wide 
diffusion of nerve impulses ; the incompleteness 
of repose; the reflex nature of all responses; 
the native character of mental powers, and the 
comparative insignificance of formal educa- 
tion.” 

Sunrise Stories: A Glance at the Litera- 
ture of Japan. By Roger Riordan and 
Tozo Takayanagi. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.= $1.50.) This is an inter- 
esting book, full of charm in both matter 
and manner. The authors have made no 
effort to appear learned, nor have they 
troubled themselves or their readers with 
more materials than can be easily and 
pleasantly attended to. In twenty short 
chapters are given attractive renderings of 
Japanese mythological stories, religious 
legends and characteristic romances and 
lyrics, beginning with a dance and ending 
with “The Adventures of a Vagabond 
Priest.’”?> Whoever is interested in Japan- 
ese history and civilization—and who is 
not ?—will be glad to peruse this slight, yet 
very engaging book. The concluding chap- 
ter is sufficiently historical and contem- 
porary to give the reader a good idea of 
Japan as it now is, especially as regards its 
intelicctual attitude and artistic promise 
The publishers have issued the book in 
attractive style. 


Knowledge and Culture. By Henry Mat- 
son. (A. C. McClurg & Company, Chi- 
cago. 75 cents.) The point of this little 
volume is to present in a brief, systematic 
form an analytic view of kuowledge in its 
relation to education and culture. The 
saving point with this little book is that 
the author does rot follow out his own 
definition. He defines ‘‘ culture,” for ex- 
ample (p. 34) as the “ effect produced on 
mind by knowledge.” Fortunately, instead 
of sticking to this proposition, the author 
unconsciously abandons it and gives us a 
readable and suggestive essay on the meth- 
ods by which knowledge in its various 
relations may be made disciplinary and re- 
sult in culture. Knowledge is by no means 
the only means we have of promoting the 
discipline called culture, thoitisone. Mr. 
Matson gives many excellent suggestions 
as tothe method of making knowledge a 
means of culture. We suggest that he 
pow review the subject and correct his 
definition of culture. 


Proportional Representation. By John 
R. Commons, Professor of Sociology in 
Syracuse University. (Thomas Y. Crowel 
& Co., Boston and New York. $1.75) This 
is the eighth and most recent addition to 
the “ Library of Economics and Politics,’ 
edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D. It discusses the various theories 
which have been proposed to free the ballot 
system as now practiced from party dicta- 
tion. It shows the difficulties which have 
made the “cumulative’’ system more or 
less a disappointment, and comes out for 
‘proportional representation ’”’ as promis- 
ing better results. The principle on which 
it is based is explained, and its working 
illvstrated in a number of examples, with a 
discussion of its bearing on city govern- 
ment, the great-present and pressing prob- 
lem of the polls and social reform. 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) Mr. 
Davis well knows how to make the breezes 
of a country that he has visited blow over 
his light pages of description. The reader 
of this book will get an immediate impres- 
sion of Venezuela and Central America. 
The people, the places and the peculiarities 
of climate and civilization are happily. tho 
very slightly sketched, as if by an artist on 
therun. Mr. Davis,moreover, lets his youth, 
and, to a degree, his tyro-spirit add some- 
what to the charm of his work. Certainly 
this is not a book which gives evidence of 
any broad judgment or deep insight ; it is a 
sightseer’s book, superficial, catchy, smart- 
ly written and momentarily interesting . 
One can read it with pleasure aud forget it 
without effort. 

In New England Fields and Woods. By 
Rowland E. Robinson. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) It is always 
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pleasant to read about the fields and woods; 
there isso much to be written in their behalf, 
and so little of it has any disagreeable ele- 
ment to mar it. Mr: Robinson’s sketches 
are easy in style and true to his subjects. 
They lead us through the year, by the trout 
streams, in the meadows, the woods, and 
along the ways of wild things. We feel as 
we go that our guide is a competent woods- 
man, and he is a sportsman who leans to 
the tender side of shooting and angling, 
preferring the poetical contemplation of 
nature to the mere destruction of wild 
things. A very readable book. 


The Converted Catholic. Edited by 
Father O'Connor, formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest, who now conducts evan- 
gelistic services every Sunday in the 
Masonic Temple, Sixth Avenueand Twenty- 
third Street. Volume XII contains the 
monthly parts of the Converted Catholic 
for the year 1895 It keeps up the war on 
Romanism with a keen pen, but with every 
intention to be fair. (James A. O’Connor, 
142 West Twenty-first Street. $1.00 per 
annum.) 


The Stars of God. By E. Fitch Burr, 
D.D., LL D. (The Student Publishing Co., 
Hartford. $1.25.) This interesting volume 
comes from the well-known and brilliant 
author of “ Ecce Calum” and “ Pater 
Mundi.” It is a pleasing and impressive 
exposition of the immensities, complexities 
and possibilities of the starry universe, 
and furnishes a series of astronomical 
readings which very pleasantly combine 
speculation with science. 


Dr. Warrick’s Daughters. A Novel. By 
Rebecca Harding Davis. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.5'.) A very enjoyable story we 
find this, written in a sprightly tone, with 
hereand there atouch of delightfully ami- 
able banter. Without being sensational it 
holds its reader’s interest to the end, and 
leaves a pleasant impression behind it. 
The characters are strong and drawn effect- 
ively. The frequent change of scene makes 
the impression of a literary journey among 
different peoples and various climes. 


An Isle in the Water. By Katharine 
Tynan (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson). (New York: 
Macmillan & Cc. $1.25.) These stories are 
remarkable. Indeed it would be difficnlt 
to name another recent volume so full of 
striking bits of fiction. And yet the effect 
of it all is unpleasant, almost repellant. 
The stories are sad, some of them almost 
uncanny totheshuddering point: but their 
fascination is powerful. We read and try 
to toss the book away at every page; read 
on and on to the end. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Granite Monthly contains an in- 
teresting comparison of typical houses of 
worship in the Old World and the New. 


..We call attention to The School Re- 
view for Aprilas ararely rich and useful 
number. (C. H. Thurber, editor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago.) 

..Dodd, Mead & Co., publish a ‘‘Clear- 
ance Catalogue of Booksinall Departments 
of Literature’’ at greatly reduced prices, 
1t may reward book-buyers to examine it. 





..It is said that the original hero in 
Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ The God in the Car,” re- 
cently published by Appleton & Co., is 
Cecil Rhodes, the ruling genius of South 
Africa. 


..-Macmillan & Co. are to begin imme- 
diately a new edition of Byron’s works, 
edited by Mr. W. E. Henly. It will con- 
tain the poems, letters (public and private), 
and the diaries. 


..The Clarendon Press is to publish 
** Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus,”’ 
from a papyrus in the Bodleian, with a 
translation, commentary and appendices 
by Mr. B. P. Grenfell. 


... The Monist for April opens with two 
articles on the ROntgen rays. In one of 
them Prof. Ernst Mack, of Vienna, de- 
scribes a method of applying the rays which 
will give solid pictures of the objects. 


..“*Constitutional Government in 
Spain,’ by our late Minister to that 
country, the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, is a good 
book to read during these Cuban compli- 
cations; full of sense, and good feeling for 
Spain. 

.... George Haven Putnam will soon pub- 
lish ‘‘ Bocks and Their Makers During the 
Middle Ages,”’ a continuation of his ‘‘ Au- 
thors and Their Public in Ancient Times,” 
which promi:es to makehim the historian 
of ancient ard medieval book making. 


...-The American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome offers for 1896-97, three 
fellowships of $500 and $600 eack. Full in- 
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formation may be had from Prof. 8. B. 
Platner, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. Applications must be made 
by May ist, 1896, 


.«+-In the Bibliotheca Sacra, for April, 
Dr. A. H. Plumb, of Boston, criticises in a 
pungent review the new theology as taught 
by Dr. George A, Gordon, of the Old South. 
The same contains a sharp but not unap- 
preciative review of Professor Moore’s Com- 
mentary on Judges. 


.-The North American Review for 
April contains, among other good things, 
“The Raines Liquor-Tax Law,” in which 
the author of the law speaks for himself 
and it. “The North Polar Problem” is 
handled with jadgment and knowledge by 
Admiral A. H. Markham. 


.---Collectors of autograph letters will 
do well to examine the collection now 
offered by Mr. William Evarts Benjamin, 
10 West Twenty second Street. It contains 
examples from Washington, Franklin, and 
other rare and curious autographs from 
the Revolutionary period. 


.---The Putnams’ announce for their 
“Writings of the Fathers of the Republic ” 
series “The Works of James Monroe,” 
edited by S. M. Hamilton, who has for a 
number of years been in charge of the 
manuscripts in the National Historical 
Collection of the State Department at 
Washington. 


...-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
“‘Spring Notes from Tennessee,” by Brad- 
ford Torrey; ‘‘Four-Handed Folk.” by 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, devoted to 
various animal pets, with whom Mrs. Mil- 
ler is on familiar terms ; and a posthumous 
volume of nearly finished papers, left by the 
late Professor Tutte, of Cornell, covering 
the first part of the Seven Years’ War, and 
to that extent continuing ‘‘ The History of 


Prussia,’”’ which was interrupted by his 
untimely death. 


....The fresh transcription of part of the 
Sinai Gospels, which was brought by Mrs. 
S. 5. Lewis from Mt. Sinai Jast year, will be 
published by the Cambridge Univers’ ty 
Press in the course of this month, with a 
bnew and complete editian ef her ‘transla- 
tion. It will take the form of a reprint of 
ahout 100 Syriac pages hitherto defective ; 
the complementary portions being in a biue 
color, to distinguish them from what was 
transcribed in 1893 by Messrs. Bensly, Har 
ris and Burkitt. A list of the lacunw 
which still remain, with the reasons for 
them, will be included. 


....Herbert Spencer has now, in his 
seventy sixth year, completed the last 
volume of his synthetic philosophy. 
The apprebension so modestly and pathet- 
ically expressed by himself as long ago as 
when he was in this country, and which has 
weighed on the minds of his friends and 
admirers, that he might not live to see the 
completion of his plan, is now happily re- 
lieved. Ina sense which has been rarely 
true in the history of philosophy, he nas 
lived to reply to hiscritics and to complete 
his work ucder the strongest attack that 
can be made on it. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Poems by John Keats. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Arlo Bates. 73¢x5\4, pp. 
xxx, 802. Boston: Ginn & Co.............000 $110 
The Plutus of Aristophanes. With Notes 4 
Greek, based on the Scholia. Edited by 
Frank W. Nicholson, A.M. 74x6, pp. Vv, 123. 
NO TRIB oo 0.0.0 0:000:000005000005000500.008000000008 


Selections from Epictetus. George Long’s 
Translaticn. Abridged by Edwin Winn. 
Tah, DP. BB. TRO GAEREC.....cccccccccscovsccrecss 08 


Fritz auf Ferien. Vou Hans Arnold. Edited, 
with Introduction anu Notes, by mo & 
Spanhoord. “6x6, pp. (7. Boston: D. C. 
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Cc ay! Reform. Sound Money. Free Coin- 
History of the Monetary Legislation 
ana of the Currency System of the United 
States. 4 SoRe- Robert E. Pre-ton. Fol- 
lowea b ech on Our Currency System. 
By the ames H. Eckels, =. pp. PS. 

ys hiladelphia : John J. McVey. Paper...... 0 25 
Heaven. Six Sermons. By the Rev. Richard 
Moutague, D.D. With Memorials. By the 
Rev. Geo. E. a, D.D., ana = Rev. 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D. 5x6%4, - 192. 
_—, New York, c ‘hicago: Silver, ardett 








In the Village of Viger. By Duncan Campbell 
: Scott. 7x4, pp. 135. Boston: Copeland & 
y 


The Captured Cunarder. An Episode of the 
Atlantic. By William H. Rideing. 7x4}, 


PP. 105. The Same.......ccccccccccccccsccescece 0 75 
The Road +e. Saemee. By Alice Brown. 7x4, 

UR. Wes nds nctcnpsnncseceesssscsceness 1 (0 
The Massacre ~¥ an Innocents, and Other 

Tales. By Belgian Writers. Translated by 

Edith Wingate Rinder. 7x4, pp. xii, 292. 

Chicago: Stone & Kimbaill..... .......... 125 
A House of Cards. By Alice S. Wolf. 7x46. 

SE Bike TO BREED. ccves coves scnctscccesccesece 123 
The Royal Mosaral, rege Bis Kew 

ard Lydekker, B F.R.S., 

18and 19. New Paks Froieten "wines & 

ee 7 ee eee 0 50 
Wisdom fiom The Book for the Every-Day Life 

of Young People. 1. the key.J. K. Simmons. 

6x3, pp. 83. ton and Chicago. United 

suciety of Christian Endeavor............... 0 25 


Soctal—To Save. A Book of Suggestions for 
the Social Committees of Christian Endeav- 
or Societies and for the Home Circle. By 
Amos R. Weils. 6x4, pp. 155. The same..... 0 35 
Oar Unions. A Manual of Methods for Local, 
Country, District and State Christian En- 
deavor Unious. By Amos R. Wells. 6x4, PP. 
SER, DD SRERS...cccccccvccccces cocovccessccecs 6 3 
Prayer-Meeting Methods. How to Fugees re for 
and Conduct ( bristian Endeavor yer- 
en and Similar oe. bed Amos 
R. Wells. 6x4, pp. 174. Thesa soseses s OD 
A Manual of Logic. By J. We ae “MA, Vol. 
II. 7x5%, pp. xii, 292. New York : Univer- 
sity Correspondence College Press........... 
The | a age and Lord. _ * eorge a 
=>. pp. 238. New er ‘EL 





Love and Death. By Dr. a a. beeen 
pp. iv, 14. Thesame. Pape 
A Hidden Chain. By Dora Resell, EB 
358. Chicago aed nae etewsagall Rand, 
Nally & Co. Pape 
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An Ambassador of i Vanquished. Viscount 
Elie De De Gontant— Biron’s Mission to Berlin, 
1971-1877. From his Diariesand Memoranda. 

By the Duke de Broglie. Translated, with 
Notes, by Albert D. Vandam. 9x6, pp. 282. 
TO GRINB....000 coes cute sescvccsesecovensenseses 3 00 

The French Law of mig . Marriage Con- 

tracts and Divorce the Conflict_of 

Laws Arisin Therefrom, Revised = En- 

larged by Oliver E. Bodington, B.A. I(x 

e ~ — 23", New York: Baker, Voor- 350 
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Pécher or novaeened Par Pierre Loti. ee Ex- 
planatory Notes by ©. Fontaine, B.L.. L.D. 
Hh p. 318. New Xork: William R. Jen- 


The Mighty Atom. By Marie Corelli. 8x54, 
RP. ghe Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


bpp sedebsmpetbiesee Peebs eo>eedsebsonsesonns 1% 
Piequre: Werk, By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D. 
7x4 ~Jpenahieeae Penn.: Flood & 
Vincent. | seb whecesenb boobs oee~rcoesueds 0 30 
The Life of ae Johnson. By Lord Macau- 
lay. 736x5. pp. 70. New i=. Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Co..............- 0 20 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By 8. T. 
Coleridge. 74¢x5, pp. 41. Thesame.......... 0 20 


Conciliation with the American Saieatan. By 
Edmund Burke. 7x5, pp.86. Thesame... 0 20 


Revolt of the Tartars; or, Flight of the Kal- 
muck Khan. By Thomas De Quincey. 7% 
x5, pp. 75. Thesa 

A Flash of Summer. "The Storv of a Simvle 
Woman’s Life. By Mrs. W.K. Clifford. 74 
x5, pp. 299. New York: D. Appleton & Co.. 1 00 

(Longmans. English Classics.) Shakespeare’s 

s You Like It. With an Introduction by 


Introduction, & George Pierce Baker, A.B. 
Pp xxx, 111. 
ited, with Notes and an Introduction, A 
Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D. pp. lii. 

74x5. New fou naprexcmeanen Green & co. 

DUE GSE . cecscccccvecigsseccesesesce Seveccseoveccs 0 60 

Trumpeter Fred. A Story of the Plains. B 
Captain Charles King, U.S.A. Illustrat 
644x4, pp. 201. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan and 
Henry Murray. 734x5\, pp. 272. The same. 
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Nye and Riley’s Wit and Humor. (Poems and 
Yarns.) By Bill we and James Whitcomb 
Riley. Illustrated by. Baron de Grimn, FE. 

cDougall, and Others. 

23. The same. Paper.......... 0 25 

Bill Nye’s Sparks. By Edgar i Nye. 1% 

3544, pp. 181. Thesame. Pape 

Precious Nonsense. 5x8. New "York: aeneeborm 

& Lyall. Paper 


The Boy in Grey. and Other Stories and 
Sketches. By Henry Kingsley. New Edi- 
tion. wits a 4 lece by A. Forestier. 
8xh3g. pp. 328. ork: Ward, Lock & 


Kriegspiel: The syan Game, By weenets Hindes 


Groome. 8x54, pp. 380. The same..... ... 150 
Vera Verontzoff. By ‘aa yer oronlon tl 
Translated by Anna von Rydingsvird. 
7x44, pp. vill, 197. panen and New York: 
SON, WU MNO EE Oss .censcccccvctctsvcs setes 1% 


Immensee. By Sasier Storm, Edited with 
Notes and a Vocabulary. by H. 8. Beres- 
ford-Webb. €34x4%, ee 142. New wun: 
I NE Oe Gooner e x0'sbsaccvccacseness 

Her Senator. A Novel. B Archibald Claver- 
ing Gunter &x5, pp. 261. New York: The 
Home Publishing Co. Paper........... ...... 0 50 

The Adelphoe of Terence. Edited, with brief 
Notes and cones pees by William L. 
Cowles, A.M. pP ‘oston. New 
pa Chicago: one Shewell Sanborn. 

‘aper 


The liad of Homer. (Books I, VI, XXII and 
XXIV.) Translated by Alexander Pope. 
Edited by Warwick James Price. 64¢x5, pp. 

BE PRED babetssecnsscecsaes donsnectbcese 035 

From Hollow to Eien. By Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson. 74x! p. 54. Philadelphia: a 
can Baptist alte ation Society........... 0 50 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APPLETONS’ 
Popular Science Monthly. 


APRIL. 














The X Rays. Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE (illus- 
trated). 


Tells what has really been done and what has not 
been done in this field. 


Taxation in Etsopntare and History (contin- 
ued). DAVID A. WE 


Shows how the Jews were made to serve as ma- 
chinery of taxation in the Middle Ages. 


The Savage Ortate of Tattooing (illustrated). 
CESAKE LOMBKOSO. 


The rise of a practice common among criminals, 
éescrit ed by one of the world's leading authorities. 


War and Civilization. W.D.LEe SvEeuR 


A thouchtful and temperate essay, which has its 
bearing on existing cowplications. 


Bvelusion ofthe Professions, HERBERTSPEN- 


Shows how useful chiefs and priests have been in 
to pens and how vain are any edicts that do not 
conform to the natural laws of society. 


Other articles: Practical Results of Bacteriological 
Researches; Tropical Fruit Trees (illustratea); Ac- 
climatization ; oo dena | States,Trance. and Ecstasy; 
The New Geogra phy; Quacks, and the Reason of 
Them (illustrated); W ays and Means of Ants; Social 
Function of Wealth; Sketch of Benjamin Smith Bar- 
ton (with portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE ALTRUIST INTERCHANGE, 


The News Journal of Philanthropy. 
Pablished Quarterly—Monthly after October. 
Gabseriptice | Price, 50 cents for 1896. 
ple Copy, 10 centsin stamps, 
pales ARTICLES FUR APRIL. 
Miiitary a at the Burnham Industrial Farm. 
Model 1. yam te ouses. With Portraitof D. O. Mills. 
A Seaside Camp for London Working Boys. rWtrv'. 
sociological Investigation by Hampton Graduates 





Two Special Premiums: The “ Nation- 
al Flower Guild” Collections. 

‘0.1. Five of the best varieties of Sweet Peas and 
“Dee Altruist Interchange” for 1896, sent free, post- 
paid. for #) cts. 

No. 2. A Complete Flower Garden. 25 varieties of 
Seeds and Bulbs, worth $2.0, and “The Altruist 
Interchian aM for 1896, will be sent, postpaid on re- 
ceipt o 

The Altruist Interchange Co., 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


April 9, 1896 


An Examination of Wielgmennion. Ra) aor 

John Romanes, 

Chicago: The ES Ganrt Pa aia ¥-1 $0 35 

The Redemption of Brahman. A Novel. By 
— Garbe. 734x5\4, pp. 82. The same. 


bewevgsosbevighanbah<he-cede 0s esudepernasers 0 25 
The Evolution of Woman. By Harry Whitne 
| hd ickar. 104¢x8. New York: Harper 4 

ag banialibiaseberinetsteatsaesteds eoiviekass 2 00 


Venesnele. A Land Where it’s Always Sum- 
y William Eleroy Curtis. With a 
- Map. eas pp. 315. The same............... “1% 


A Laodicean. A Story of tober, i A Thomas 
Hardy. Withan Etching beth- 
Raeburn. 8x5}, pp. 0. he SC 


NEW BOOKS. 


Books and their Makers 


During the Middle Ages. A study of the condi- 
tions of the production and distribution of litera. 
ture from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
close of the Seventeenth Century, By Geo. Ha. 
VEN PUTNAM, author of “ Authors and their Pub- 
lic in Ancient Times,” etc. 2 vols., sold separate- 
ly. 8vo, each $2.50. Vol. I. (A. D. 476-1600) now 
ready. 


Rodway.—The West Indies 
and the Spanish Main. 
By JAMES RopWAY, Fellow of the Geographical 
Society. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.75. 
“This volume gives a history of the European set- 
tlements in the West Indies  [t will possess special 
interest in connection with the attention now reer 4 


directed ,to the Northern Districts of Sout 
America.”’ 





Borrow.—The Bible in Spain; 
Or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprison- 
ments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circu- 
late the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By GeorGe 
BorRkRow. Edited with notes anda glossary by 
Ulrick Ralph Burke, M.A., author of “ A History 
of Spain,” etc. 2 vols. illustrated. 8vo, $4.00. 

“To mention a vagabond in connection with Span- 
=—sh ground cannot fail to call the memory the 
pame of that prince of vagabonds, George Borrow; 
and we vag d spent some hours io dipping into the 

es of his breezy romance, so full of originality, of 
umor, and of wild adventure. It is a book of which 
one never tires.’”’--London Spectator. 


The Heart of Life. 


A Novel. By W. H. MALLOCK, author of * A Ro- 
mance of the Nineteenth Century,” etc. (No. 14 
in the Hudson Library.) Revised and cheaper 
edition, paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 
enna, sometimes tender. and uniformly 
brillia There are a variety of ——, 
ierente _ Se en with the plot Lord War- 
grave. a cynical peer, full of mordant. ew a is, 
rhaps, the most successful creation which Mr. 
Ma liock has given us... People will read Mr. 
Mallock’s ‘ Heart of Life,’ for the extraordinary bril- 
liance and cleverness with which he tells the story.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


*,* Notes on “ New Books,” a quarterly bulletin and 
list of successful fiction, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
A Beautiful Easter Volume. 


HEAVEN. 


Six Sermons, by Rev. RICHARD MONTAGUE, D.D. 
late Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Newton, 
Mass.; with Memorials. Square 12mo, wide mar- 
gins, bound in rich garnet cloth with gilt top. il- 
lustrated with author’s portrait. Price, $1.25. 

Written and delivered under the stress of a fatal 
illness these Sermons have a prescience of coming 
immortality that touches the heart with tenderness, 
while their simple, earnest eloquence appeals 
strongly to the reason. 

The six sermons are upon the following topics: 
“What is Heaven iid “ Recognition in Heaven”; “ 
Heaven a Place?” “The Inauguration of Heaven” 
“Is Heaven for All?” “The Way to Heaven.” 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE DECI- 
SIONS. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
has lately decided three cases involving 
the construction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law. The importance of the prin- 
ciples thus enunciated warrant some dis- 
cussion as bearing upon the interests of 
holders of railway stocks and bonds, as 
well as of shippers and traders generally. 

One case, that known as the Social Cir- 
cle matter, confirms pretty broadly that 
section of the act to regulate commerce 
which forbids the charging of a higher 
rate for a shorter distance. Social Circle 
is a local town on the railway from At 
lanta to Augusta, Ga. Buggies sh'pped 
from Cincinnati to that station were 
charged more than to Augusta, further on, 
the claim being that one involved a local 
rate from Atlanta, while the other was a 
through shipment. The Supreme Court 
decides against the railway and in favor 
of a former decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that no hair-split- 
ting distinctions between local and 
through shipments shall be allowed to 
permit a violation of the short-haul rule. 
This short-haul section is now in force 
almost universally, and in fact in prin- 
ciple existed years before the Interstate 
Law was enacted—as, for example, in the 
charter of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Small towns and villages may now rest 
assured that no violation of the law 
against their interests and in favor of the 
larger cites, will be upheld by the courts. 
The short-haul prohibition, no doubt, 
works unfairly in many cases against the 
railways, but it is now too firmly estab- 
lished to be again attacked. 

Another decision was to the effect that 
the charging by a railway of a less rate on 
exports and imports than on domestic 
products was not a violation of the Inter- 
stateAct. That was always the commer- 
cialidea ; but the Commission’s contention 
was that the law did not recogniz2 foreign 
merchandise. The Supreme Court now 
says that the law does consider exports 
and imports as special shipments ; and in 
the case in question holds that the South- 
ern Pacific may continue to transport 
French and English goods from New 
Orleans to San Francisco at less rates than 
those charged on the same kinds of 
products manufactured in the United 
States—the simple fact being that if the 
railroads did not do so, the foreign articles 
would be carried all the way by water, 
and no American city or railroad be a 
whit the gainer. It is impossible not to 
acknowledge the commercial justice of 
this position, which has now received 
legal sanction. There should, for exam- 
ple, be the freest competition for the car- 
riage of cotton, provisions and breadstuffs 
to Europe. Our planting and farming 
classes need all the help from cheap trans- 
portation which they can get, consistent 
with a reasonable profit to the carrying 
companies. This can best be provided by 
putting no legal restrictions upon low ex- 
port rates whenever the railways feel 
themselves at liberty to quote them. The 
breadstuffs sold in Europe are really the 
surplus of our producis ; and the prices 
obtained abroad are the principal factors 
in fixing the prices upon the greater part 
of the crops consumed at home. Domestic 
freight rates on domestic corn, wheat and 
cotton are not to be judged as to their 
reasonableness by the rates charged on 
these products sold abroad—that in sub- 
stance is the view of the Supreme Court. 
The effect may be far-reaching, but will 
in any case be slow in its development. 

Another matter of importance is the 
Supreme Court opinion that railroad men 
must testify even against themselves, the 
court holding that the law sufficiently 
protects them from any harm to them- 
selves. It is not too much to expect a 
gradual but salutary change in railway 
Officers as a result of this opinion. Here- 
tofore these gentlemen have sheltered 
themselves behind their supposed consti- 
tutional privilege of mot incriminating 
themselves, and as a consequence very 
little could be learned in cases of viola- 
tion; but now a freight agent or solicitor 
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must tell about his rate-cntting if brought 
before the court. Already one Western 
road has informed its subordinates that it 
cannot and will not protect them if sub- 
poeriaed. Everywhere in railroad circles 
the decision is greeted with applause ; the 
Interstate Act is doing the fair-minded 
officials a good turn by rendering the 
secret reb ste and the secret concession a 
more difficult thing. The hands of all 
traffic associations will be strengthened. 

If the railroads could secure as their 
payment for transportati.n the figures 
publicly printed in the schedules, without 
deduction for favors to special shippers, 
their revenues would be increased enough 
to make, in some instances, all the differ- 
ence between a surplus or a deficit in the 
year’s report. Secret rate-cutting does 
the general public very little good; it 
only puts more dollars into the hands of a 
few. There is indeed an argument, drawn 
from wholesale and retail trading, that a 
large shipper should receive a more 
favorable rate than a smallone. It may 
be doubted whether he should have any 
greater concession than that now allowed 
him in the tariffs; but in any case an 
allowance, if due, should be made public- 
ly that all may have a chance to share in 
it ; moreover, the extent of that allowance 
should be a matter of careful and delib- 
erate action. All these sound principles 
are violated when a railway officer or 
subordirfate cuts rates as he pleases, 
without restraint as to extent or the com- 
mercial right of the recipient to such a 
favor. The Supreme Court decision, 
compelling the testimony before the court 
of any one as to these underhand prac- 
tices, is a most hopeful sign of a better 
and more equitable carrying out of 
transportation rate schedules in the future 
and of the saving to the companies of 
income, now lost both to them and to the 
community at large. 


» 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE record of business failures for the 
first quarter of the year is certainly a 
dismal one. Dun’s Review presents the 
following striking comparitive statement 
for the three months ending March 31st : 








1895. 
No. of 

States and Territories. Failures. Liabilities. 
New Busia ....cccvece sovse 486 $7,251,748 
EE ei dako een sac suiere Keone 952 13,928,500 
PINS ivc cteceesnassecawees 851 9,651,235 
BOM WOGOEN, .5000:5 s2:cs00s0e 304 2,118,920 
Ns ops 6 xccecniecerscccesps 5A4 9,781,097 
Ris cee vi nsindccnese asic «pen 343 2,530,981 
Pacific States and Territories. 322 2,551,202 
Agamedate: U. Bo. cecscccvecsste 3,802 $47,813,683 
I i cainsoncusaiica ves ccons 556 $4,220,195 

1896. 
No. of 

States and Territories. Failures. Liabilities. 
Mew BameeGseccccssscccsness 450 $6,237,093 
niceties’ censsveuscessesees 1,016 18,956,268 
Insc n ve scccnreccccsvesce 7 10,152,191 
South Western... ccscscvesscsece 402 5,881,596 
Enns binns cacadienesenes coxa 693 10,006,556 
WRI is ecvaccaceiekee.<cets 422 3,372,569 
Pacific States and Territories. 351 2,748,262 
Aguregete U.B. -.. coseveccece 4,031 $57 425,135 
i ivsccccosdcscsvasccoencs 738 $5,745,540 


Here is an increase of nearly $10 000,000 
in liabilities over last year. The largest 
increase was among trading concerns in 
the West and Southwest, followed by 
manufacturing concerns at the East. 
These losses were felt most severely by 
Western banks ; Eastern institutions, and 
especially the banks of New York City, 
having saved themselves by the policy of 
ultra caution which they persistently fol- 
lowed. Ina few instances these disasters 
ean be directly traced to the over- 
rapid recovery of 1895; and yet 
there is no question whatever but 
that the list of business disasters has 
been immensely aggravated by the sense- 
less political disturbances of the last 
three months. Confidence was wrecked ; 
enterprise and ordinary development 
stopped, so that calculations made in 
1895, no matter how reasonable, were 
completely upset. Asa result only the 
strongest and least venturesome have 
weathered the commercial and industrial 
disturbances generated by the absence of 
intelligent and prudent legislation. Some 
encouragement can be derived from the 
fact that these failures represent past rath- 
er than present conditions, and yet the 


closing week has shown little if any im- 
provement. The currency question is by 
far the most vital of all subjects now 
agitating the public mind, and while the 
drift of opinion is in the right direction, 
still it is very questionable if it is ripe 
enough for a thorough and permanent 


reconstruction of the currency. The 
disease may have been correctly 
diagnosed and checked, but pub- 


lic opinion bas not yet been sufficient- 
ly educated to select the true remedy ; 
hence the disposition of Presidential 
aspirants to straddle the subject of sound 
money and divert attention to the tariff. 
Renewed agitation of the latter is as sure 
to obstruct business as distrust of the 
currency, for neither Protectionist nor 
Free-trader can enter into future contracts 
while a change in the tariff is in prospect. 
Besides, while a rise in the tariff is 
stimulating to many, it is discouraging 
to notafew. Complaint of the dulness 
of business is emphasized by a decrease 
at the leading cities of 10¢ in the bank 
clearings compared with last year. 
Railroad earnings are also making less 
satisfactory returns than a month ago, 
and the late spring retards development. 
Nevertheless, the situation is not without 
encouragement. Now that the April 
settlements are over, restrictions on credit 
are drawn with less severity ; and, with 
the approach of spring, building and 
navigation will be resumed on a more 
active scale. Conditions are favorable to 
a resumption of business, provided no 
fresh alarms are received from Congress, 
where the reckless jingo spirit shows a 
welcome abatement, 


Easter holidays checked business on the 
Stock Exchange. A somewhat more hope- 
ful feeling is developing in financial cir- 
cles, which might readily reflect itself in 
an upward movement were it not for the 
probability of both political parties strad- 
dling the sound money question at their 
national conventions. The erratic move- 
ments of the Industrials also serves to un- 
settle the market for cther securities. A 
great deal of comment was brought out 
by the failure of New York City to place 
over $4.000,000 3¢ gold bonds for which 
bids of only $175,500 were received. The 
city Comptroller attributed this failure to 
the growing expenses and obligations of the 
city, both present and prospective. While 
this may have been a factor, the chief cause 
was the prevailing distrust which has 
lowered values and credit in every direc- 
tion. Even Government bonds, 43 of 
1925, are selling on a 34% basis; and 
money rates are high, not because of lack 
of funds, but on account of general want 
of contidence. Gold exports have com- 
menced, and cause no uneasiness. Such 
@ movement is natural at this season, and 
conditions affecting foreign exchange are 
much more favorable than a year ago. 
Then our trade balance was running 
heavily against us, and the foreign ex- 
change market was under artificial con- 
trol to protect the Treasury. Now the 
Treasury is in the strongest position for 
many years, the reserve being $128.000,- 
000, against $98,000,000 a year ago; 
and, with the tendency of imports to 
diminish, and exports to expand, 
the prospects of a heavy adverse 
trade balance, and a consequent serious 
drain upon the Treasury’s gold have been 
made much more remote, even without 
the intervention of a syndicate. Railroad 
earnings are not so encouraging as a few 
weeks ago; and seventy-nine roads in the 
third week of March earned only 4% more 
than last year. How far the prolonged 
winter weather which delayed traffic in 
the country districts is responsible for 
this cannot be determined; but general 
complaint suggests a real decline of 
traffic, The next few weeks ought to 
show a partial resumption at least. April 
settlements passed off with little or no 
disturbance to the money market, chiefly 
because of general preparations in ad- 
vance. The money market, however, 
continues firm, for the Treasury is likely 
to further withdraw its deposits with 
the banks, and gold exports do 
not encourage lower rates. The least 
satisfactory feature connected indirectly 
with the money market is the insufficient 
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revenue of the Treasury, due to smaller 
imports. Meantime the Treasury con- 
tinues exposed to all demand: for gold, 
but has no source of gold income except 
by borrowing. Commercial paper is slow 
of sale, except the very best names, and 
the banks still deem it prudent to dis- 
criminate clos*ly. Call loans range 13@5¢. 
There is, however,an abundance of time 
money at 4% for two to six months. 
Commercial paper is quoted at 54@6¢ for 
first-class 60 to 90 days’ indorsed receiv- 
ables, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


April 4. March 28. Decrease, 
LOADS. ....0..0000 $465,224,900 $464,996,400 *$228,500 
Specie.....+.-.00e 59,251,600 58,931,990 *319,700 
Legal tenders 78,293,390 79,769,490 1,566,100 
Deposits........++ 481,795,710 482,215,500 419,800 
Circulation..... « :14,254,5'0 14,216,000 *38,500 


The followiag shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie. ........000 $59,251,600 $58,931,900 *#319,709 
Legal tenders.... 78,203,300 79,769,400 1,566,100 
Total reserve . $137,454,900 $133,701,300 $1,246,490 
Reserve required 
against dep’ta. 120,448,925 120,553,875 194,950 
Surp. reserve.. $17,003,975 $18,147,425 $1,141,450 





* Increase, 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 
April 6th, 1895—Surplus.......... «+ «$13,929,925 
April 7th, 189/—Surplus.... eve 80,797,975 
April 8th, 1893—Surplus. 
April 9th, 1892—Surplus.... «e+ 15,839,200 
April lth, 1891—Surplus. ......... .cecseese eos 5,612,950 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked 
BB. ccecrcce eoccee- oes Cocccccccececccece coccce 95 ae 
New 4s, Registered. ........06.ccesceeescsees 116% =< 
New 48, COUPOD.......c.ccecececseeseseceees 116% 3=«117 
i FID cv ciensaes cescvcsccececesaccesens 10834 106% 
4B, COUPONS... cccorccorccercccce woes soccccceell OG 86110§ 
New 5s, Registered..... s6Gddeewrwnseceecses 1133, 118% 
Gy CRRMORD . ccceccccceccecceciccccoscccccscccs 113% =118% 
OUFTeNnCy 66, 1897........scereeeecceseceeesene 3 
OULTOENCY 66, 1808........scceceeeeecee soveee 10544 
Currency 6s. 1899 - eereeerere ich | 

a BANK STOCES. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending April 4th, were as follows : 





American Exchange. 171 ;Mechanics’........... 1914 
Broadway .....+..+06> 240 |North America ..... 1% 
Chemical........0.. «+ SUOEP WOU Msccccese cece 23734 
Columbia.... eee NUDGh 200.000 wo-cece.s M12 
BRCM ccccccccce coccee 13734| United States ....... 25 
Murray Hiill ......... 219 | Western.........coces 110 





FOREI \ EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 


GAREY GAYS. 0000: ccccccrcccccccesscocecccesscccce 4.88 
BIGNE...0.cccep-cccccce cocccccccccccecccoccecccose 4.89 
iii deddwseccsccssdcesccesisecocece ‘mania 4.8954 
Documentary for payment........... proecccee 4.87 -74 
Commercial, LON ...ce-ceeseee cceesecenseces 4.87% 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 








Bid. Asked 

171 econo 

240 255 

237 245 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 146 143 147% 
Central National - 118g joam 
Chase National. .... 22% 400 ésse 
OChatham........... 392g 300 ocee 
Chemical..... 4,110 4,000 coos 
Olty........ 462 459 aaa 
Citizens’ 135 130 one 
COMUMDIA.......ceceeeeeveeee 185 215 ease 
COMMETCE.....seeeeee oeee 20344 20044 204 
Continental ° Ws 10 <a 
Oorn Exchange..... ...++. 291% 225 295 
East River.... 139 136 140 
Eleventh Ward ..... ..... 275 20) pA 
PULE. .ccccccccccceccesccccdce 235 250 275 
Fifth Avenue........ 8,025 3,(50 3,225 
First National....... ..... 50u 5 
First National of S.I1...... 125 106 ane 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 17¢ cans 
Fourth National ........... 1824 136 190 
Franklin ....0..000- seeeee 70 ose 100 
Gallatin National.......... 3 295 ods 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 425 wae 
German American......... 113 115 130 
German Exchange......... 360 30 sous 
Germania. ...6...-seeeeeeeee 400 380 ness 
Greenwich .....- .s+--.eseee 17356 165 190 
FADOVET..... 00. .ccees ceseeeee all alu 320 - 
Hide and Leather ......... 83 90 ase 
Hudson River.......+...+0+ 150 150 saas 
Importers’ and Traders’... 5S) 535 540 
EPVING...cce.cocsces cee-cccce 137% 137% cece 
Leather Manafactarers’... 18) 170 1i7% 
LADEREY .000 cccvccs cccccccccs 16 120 ose 
Lincoln National............ 670 680 e 
Manhattan... .20 ccscoreee WG 207 e 
Market and Fulton........ . wi 200 
Mechanics’.........+0--+++++ 19134 185 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ M40 nei 













































































































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Metropou ta: 14 rT Sete 
Metropolis 435 410 ° 
Mount Morris 19 130 
Murray Hiil 219 b 
Nassau...... sdospeccee 152 165 oe 
New Amsterdam 180 190 
New YOrK....ccccccoccereseee BIG 233 237 
New York County.......... 68u 680 ove 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 cove ill 
New York Produce Ex.... 120 eoee 
Ninth 112 115 
Nineteenth Ward 145 125 cove 
North America 2 130 135 
Oriental 200 215 
Pacific 187 180 
Park.. zi 20 273 
People’s wy 235 
Phenix 109 108 110 
Republic. .....seeee soe cree 14946 M7 155 
Seaboard Nationa! ....... 172 Uy cece 
Second National... .....6..6 350 400 485 
Seventh National.........+. 11346 100 see 
Shoe and Leather.......... 9 95 96 
BIUEM.......0000 s.cccrcccecces 30 
Southern National 105 110 
State of New York 1Us 412 
Third Nationai 105 
Tradesmen’s.. 2 9 
Twelfth Ward cove oove Lea 
URIOR. .occcercocccesccesceses 25 190 aihiés 
Union SQuare....... «sees 195 lyu i 
United States National.... 205 175 os 
Western Nationai..... .... Al 110 12 
West Side... ..eeecee--+e- oone 275 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Reported by C. I, Hudson & Co., No. 36 


Wall Street: 
Last) When due 
Name of Co,— WViv.{and payable. Bid. Ask’d, 
Am. BK mom Co....$1 p.s./Q., Mch., '6.. ... Bg 41 
Am. Ty id 2 OBs.c0000 02 
do. pre lerred......... 2. 
Barney & 3. CarCo... .. 





Celnaiond ¢ Co 
Claflin (H. B.) Co...... 
*do. ist, —- 1 
*do. 2d, Pa: 1% 
Eppens, 5.W., Uo..... 2 
Hecker, -J.-J. "Muli. Co. “. 
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do. preferred ........ 2 |Q. M, 
lege y’ (P.) pfd..... 2 14 
ich, & P, Car Uo..... 4 
do. ay ececcces 1 
wth Ist mUge......... 5 


. Wall Paper Co., pf. 2 
Pootat fel. & C Yable coe oe 
Proctor & Gam. Uo... 12 


binger M’f’e2 C ove 
Trenton Paneries.. 

do. preferred......... 2 
Trow Direcwry.. 


Wagner Pal. Var Co... 8 pe. ‘an. m ‘thiy. “18i6 Se 





W.Union Beef “o..... ‘Ls November, °¥5.. 

Worthington ~ ee ap... nae apeenmeeseen Wwe 16 
do. do. prefer rred.. 34|M.&N., Nov., "Ww 7 
*and interest, + Ten extra, March, '96. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The Rio Grande Western Railway 
reports net earnings for February of 
$16,936.93. 

....Last year there were issued in the 
United Kingdom something over 911,000,- 
000 of railway tickets, exclusive of season 
tickets and workmen’s weekly tickets. 





.. The Illinois Central Railway Com- 
pany has leased for a period of ninety 
years the St. Louis, Alton and Terre 
Haute Railway upon an agreement to pay 
a dividend of 23% per annum to the stock- 
holders of the leased company. 


.. Experiments have been made, dur- 
ing the past two or three years, in growing 
tobacco in California, and the decision has 
been reached that a soil that will success- 
fully grow French prunes, almonds, lem- 
ons, oranges, walnuts and olives can pro- 
duce tobacco. 


...-The Daily Stockholder estimates 
that the disbursements in April for inter- 
est and dividends will amount to, in round 
numbers, $38,000,000. This compares very 
favorably with previous years, The total 
disbursements for April, 1895, being $31,- 
891,423, and for 1894, $30,532,786. 


..Mr. Cornelius V. Banta, Cashier of 
the Merchants’ National Bank, after forty- 
eight years of faithful services in that 
institution has been retired, at his own 
request, from the duties of the office, and 
Joseph W. Harriman, Assistant Cashier, 
has been appointed Cashier in his place. 


.-The city of Titusville, Penn., has 
raised by subscription among its business 
men and citizens $142,000, for the purpose 
of advancing the prosperity of Titusville 
and the tributary regions for which it 
should be the chief market. Efforts will 
be made to increase this fund to at least 
$250,000. 


.-In consequence of the city of 
Mexico being surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, there was no proper sewerage, 
and the soil became permeated with water 
and off ensive matter. Several years ago 
the authorities, realizing the dangerous 
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condition of affairs, made a contract for 
the building of a system of sewers, 
involving the tunneling of one of the 
mountains and the building of a canal 
thirty miles in length to reach an outside 
valley. This work has recently been 
completed at a cost of $15,000,000. 


....J. P, Morgan & Co. give notice that 
holders of two-thirds in amount of 
Nortbern Pacific Railway Company’s 
general second and third mortgage bonds, 
dividend certificates, consolidated mort- 
gage bonds, collateral trust notes, pre- 
ferred and common stock, Northwest 
equipment stock and trust company’s re- 
ceipts for the above bonds have accepted 
the plan and agreement of reorganization, 
and are now asked to deposit their 
holdings on or before April 23d. Further 
particulars may be obtained as per 
advertisement in another column. 


...-The report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Company, which was presented 
to the shareholders at the annual meeting 
of the company, held on the ist inst., 
states that shareholders will be asked to 
approve an agreement between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the New York 
Central, the Michigan Central, the Cana- 
dian Southern, and the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Companies for the 
completion and joint control of the railway 
of the last-named company, thereby se- 
curing a long needed connection with the 
Hamilton, Brantford and Niagara frontier. 


....The well-known bankers, E, H. 
Roltins & Sons, of 53 Ssate Street, Boston, 
Mass., offer our readers the New York 
and Pennsylvania Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company’s first mortgage 5% gold 
sinking fund bonds due in 1926, interest 
payable semiannually. The company 
operates in one of the most populous of 
the country districts and holds exclusive 
licenses from the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Messrs. E, H. Rollins 
& Sons recommend these bonds and will 
furnish descriptive circulars on applica- 
tion, 


..A conference of the great steel 
manufacturers was in session in this city 
for two days last week, the result being 
that the manufacturers have decided to 
maintain the price of steel for the present 
at $20.25 in the West and $22.75 at the 
Eastaton. No restrictions will be placed 
upon any firm as to the amount to be 
manufactured, but all are asked to exer- 
cise good judgment in not overstocking 
the market. Special care will be taken to 
do away with manipulations of the mar- 
ket by speculators. In general, an effort 
will be made to conduct the business at a 
profit. The steel men declare that they 
have not formed a trust, but have simply 
adopted wise regulations to benefit their 
business. 


.. The National Park Bank of this city 
completed forty years of its existence on 
the thirty-first of March. The bank began 
business at 5 Beekman Street, and at the 
time it was thought by many sound busi- 
ness men that it was located too far uptown 
to be successful. Mr. Edward Allenis the 
only person now connected with the bank 
who was in its service when it began busi- 
ness. During all these years he has had 
charge of the bank building and property. 
The Board very properly passed a resolu- 
tion retiring Mr. Allen from active duty 
with full pay for life. The bank started 
with a capital of $2,000,000, and met with 
varied fortunes until about the year 1879, 
at which time its stock sold at par when, 
owing largely to the excellent manage- 
ment of the late Mr. E. K. Wright, who 
was then its Cashier, the bank rapidly 
attained a leading position among the 
best city banks, which positien it has ever 
since maintained, its stock being held at 
very high figures. 


..--The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


100 shares Celluloid Co...........6005 a 65 
285 shares Barney Dumping Boat Pisceas akon 8 
12 shares Westchester Fire Ins. Co., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., $10 each...... he subbbweeeasale lv 
1 share Cliaton Hall Association, $100......... $57 


113 shares Liberty Ins. Co., $80 each (in liquida. 

$20 per share has been paid by receiver). .$42 
50 shares Syndicate Mining Co., $25 each......1l1 
93 shares Biood Farm Petroleum Co..........$l1 
$3shares Home Petroleum Co............++++- $11 
200 shares Central American Transit Co... SLL 





20 shares Lamar Ins. Co. of N. Y., $190 each (94% 


III vnnin0dicdecccseusessSansnestaeesee -$1l 
140 shares Suspension Car Truck Manufacturing 
Rec cnnvctneccntsscovtecccensessesd $11 
2,72 shares Ward Cons. Min. Co., $10 each ...$65 
18 shares Sunshine Min. Co., $25 each........ $100 
87 shares Gipsey Maid Cons. Min. Co., $10 
ica deeosiveddoinaadsasetacvoneesns™ +++-$100 
769 shares Morning Star Cons. Min. Co., $10 
i ccciphasSunbabeeneuses Hessnk ences oreeel $100 
500 shares Dolores-Montezuma Silver Min. Co., 
A sistscnpneteenteetuebes<etevscsceye $100 
lshare Southern Transportation Constraction 
CD ap ptaredseseeceposreadannsrase—been $1l 


50 shares People’s Telephone Co., $50 each....$11 
50 shares International Ins. Co., $each.....$11 
500 shares Raymond & Ely Mining Co., $10) 


200 shares California Mining Co., $100 each...$11 
400 shares Little Pittsburg Cons. Mining Co., 


200 shares Ouray Union Mining Co., $10 each.$11 
5 shares pref. stock Mexican National Construc- 

SO Cn NIN: 5 cvncben oveneesevescccell $11 
$57.31 scrip of the Mexican National Construc- 


$6,500 Pheenix Cons. Gold Mining Co. 6% bonds, 
Ee ee $100 
25 shares Jersey City Packing Co..$80 per share 
8 shares N. Y. and Boston Ins. Co. of N. Y.) $75 
per share paid in liquidation), $100 each. ..$8 
$8,000 Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. first 
mort. 6% gold bonds, due September, 1922, 
redeemable after September, 1902, at 110 and 


Es cxacens cinbeaeeensehpeseiel 020 994 
80 shares U.S. Fire Ins. Co., $25 each...... 110% 
2 shares Morris and Essex Railroad Co....... 162 


2 shares Georgia Railroad and Banking Co.1664% 
40 sbares International Rock Plaster \o...... 25 
$116,000 Green River Coal and Coke Co., first 


SOEs OE MOREE LAID). ov crsnccccevccocces #5,000 
15 shares Central Trust Co..............se000 1,065 
25 shares National Safe Deposit Co.......... 9644 
40 shares Broadway Ins. Co........... Rinses 1154 


...-Onthe 13ch of this month will oc- 
cur the fiftieth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the Pennsylvania Railroad, i!s 
charter having been granted April 13th, 
1846, fora railroad from Harrisburg to 
Pittsburg, 248 miles. The company has 
had but three presidents—namely, J. 
Edgar Thomson, Thomas A. Scott and 
George B. Roberts, all exceptionally able 
men. The Pennsylvania Railroad from 
its inception has been free from any taint 
of corruption, stockjobbing or m anipula- 
tions of any sort. It has been not only 
better managed than almost any other 
road in the country, bat has been honestly 
managed. Its officers have been men of 
exceptional courage, not hesitating to 
spend money in the dullest times upon 
betterments, having absolute confidence 
in the present and future of the road. It 
has occupied for many years a first posi- 
tion among American railway systems. 
There is, too, an almost universal feeling 
of respect for it and pride in it both in the 
United States andin Europe. Its exten. 
sive operations, its control of owned, 
branch and leased lines and the enormous 
traffic it carries are known to all. The 
successful operation of this _ system 
for fifty yeurs is a matter for national 
congratulation. 
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OUR LIST OF 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


Harvey Fisk & Sons. on request 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


$90,000 New York and Pennsylvania 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

First Mortgage ~~ Gold Sioking Fund Bonds, 

Dated February 1, 1 Due February 1, 1926. 

Interest payable ne at a qiglantic 
Trust Company, New York; in $1,000 and $50 de- 
nominations. 

The above company cpereiae in the territory com- 
es the soutnern t of counties in New York 
tate and the northern tier of counties in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and holds exclusive licenses from 
the American Bell Telephone Company for the use of 
instruments and apparatus in the territory named. 
The company is in excellent financial condition, and 
for many years has earned very satisfactory ‘divi- 
= r i ipti irc 1 licati 

ice an coer’ Mi ular on application. 
- ROLLINS & SONS 





53 At eases. Lt. Mass. 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
omnere. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 














April 9, 1896 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
Reorganization. 


NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND BERLIN, 
April 4th, 1896, 
Holders of two-thirds in amount of the undermen- 
tioned bonds, certificates and notes, having, in per. 
son or through their representatives, already accept- 
ed the plan and agreement of reorganization dated 
March l6th, 1896, all holders of outstanding 


Northern Pacific R. R. Company s 
General Second Mortgage Bonds, 
General Third Mortgage Bonds, 
Dividend Certificates, 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
Collateral Trust Notes, 
Preferred Stock, 

Common Stock, 


and 
Northwest Equipment Stock, 
and 
Trust Company’s Receipts for the 


above-described bonds, 
are hereby notified to deposit their holdings with 
any one of the undersigned on or before lhursday, 
APRIL 234, 1896, receiving suitable certificates 
of deposit therefor. 

Deposits after that date, if accepted at all, will be 
subject to such terms and conditions as may be im- 
posed by the Managers. 

Holders of certiticates heretofore issued by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York for Bonds 
deposited under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 
February 19th, 1894, not already stamped by us as 
assenting to the plan and agreement of March Iéth, 
1896, are hereby notified to present their certificates 
at one of our offices on or before Thursday, April 
23d, 1896, in order that we may stamp their ap- 
proval thereon. The Managers have the right, which 
at any time hereafter, in their discretion, they may 
exercise, to exclude absolutely from the plan any 
holders of such receipts who shall not conform tothe 
requirement to present their receipts for stamping, 
as expressly assenting to the plan and agreement. 

The cash payments in respect of stock will be pay - 
able upon dates hereafter to be announced. 

Security-holders are invited to obtain from us 
copies of the plan and agreement, as all depositors 
are bound thereby. Many features of much impor- 
tance to security-holders are therein set forth. 

Any further information connected with the reor- 
ganization, desired by security-holders, will be fur- 
nished on application at any of our offices. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 


5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin, and its branches in London, 
Frankfort-on-Main, arene Ham- 
burg and Munich. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKKRS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER 8T., BOSTON. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - $605,800. 
NN cc cccb arene cspesseebesdens:<oseuee $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of ist_ mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking Dopartments of Conn,, 
New York, ~~ oe -» and Maine. Amount of 
issue limite by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EX#CUrORS, ETC., ARE 




















PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 
MORE THAN 


$9,000,000 of Gold 


Were taken from the Mines of 


CRIPPLE CREEK COL., 


last year. The output this year promises to be 
muchgreater. This is believed to be the richest 
Gold camp in the world, and is still only at the 
start. Fabulous fortunes have already been 
made there; many more will be made. 

Are you interested? Are you curious? 

The latest, completest and most expensive 
map and descriptive booklet that has been issued 
concerning this region will be sent you freeif you 
ask for it; so will fair, full and impartial week- 
ly letters regarding the progress of the camp, 
the fluctuations of stock, and matters of any 
kind that an investor ought toknow. Address, 


WILLIAM P. BONBRIGHT & CO., 


Colorado Springs, Col. 





W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICI?2AL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 





— 











"April 9, 1896 
DIVIDENDS 





GAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO, 
Pt .G d Central Station, 
Treesarer’s ON YOu, March ath 


h 
ster day of tas 
ing of Friday, the ay of May 
opened on the morne OWw ATERMAN, Treasurer. 





GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, March 25th, 1896. 


The 12%th Consecutive 
Semi-Annual Dividend. 


irectors of this bank have this dav declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT. and an extra one of 
ONE PER CENT.. out of the earnin 
months. pay we will remain closed until that date. 
sw . 
transfer Dooks ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


ITAN TRACTION COMPANY 
METROPOLTE NEW YORK. 





By resolution. of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company. of New York, a 
dividend cf ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. PER SHARE is declared on the Capital Stock 
of this Company. payable at the opening of business 
on Wednesday, April 15th, 1896, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Tuesday, March 3ist, 
ism, when the transfer books shall be closed for pur- 
poses of the Dividend. 

The transfer books will ery April 16th, 1896. 

CHARLES E. WARREN, Secretary. 

New York, March 24th, 1896. 


HE STANDARD G*8S LIGHT COMPANY 
be OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
71 BROADWAY. 
NEw YORK, March 13th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of ONE PER C&NT, on the Common Stock 
of this Company. payable Agee 10th, 189%, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 o’clock P.M., March 25th, 1896. 
Transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. Mm. 
March 25th,and will be reopened at 10 o’clock A.M. 
April lith, 1896. 
FERDINAND MCKEIGE., Secretary. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 





One month........$ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months...., 75} Nine months...... 2 26 
Wour months..... 1! One year........--- 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........s0s+s00+5 $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........--- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......++---se0. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........-... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber......s.cseesees 8 50 


Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.......-.--...0. 10% 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 © 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
‘* TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


Don*t CouGH. You won't need toif you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
Diseases, and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

v. 











The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Wednesday, April 15th, 1896, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, March 
2th, 1896. 

The transfer books wil! be closed from March 28th 
to April 15th, 1896, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 16th, 1896. ° 


COMMERCIAL. 


No improvement can be reported in the 
volume of business. Judging by the 
number of complaints heard it must be 
less rather than larger than a year ago. 
A feature of hindrance is the backward 

_ness of spring; but this is soon likely to 
be a matter of the past, and by the mid- 
dle of April a fair amount of businees 
ought to be in prospect. Collections are 
reported backward, and there is still much 
complaint about the restriction of credits. 

. The most important business event of the 
week was the big steel combination 
effected in this city for the purpose of 
maintaining prices and regulating produc- 
tion. Billets have advanced $2 per ton 
and Bessemer pig $1 at Pittsburg. The 
entire iron market has been strengthened 
by this action, the outcome of which will 
be watched with keen interest. Its power 
is likely to be quickly tested, as demand 
continues to fall off, and there are rum- 
blings of labor difficulties in the ore 
regions. The dry-goods market is getting 
into still more unsatisfactory condition. 
Staple cottons continue to accumulate in 
spite of lower prices, and the market is 
filled with rumors of forthcoming auction 
sales, which thus far entirely lack confir- 
mation. Cotton was dull but steady, ample 
receipts effectually checking any upward 
tendency. The observation of the Easter 
holidays here and in Europe also stopped 
business. Wool shows a declining ten- 
dency, and woolen mills are suffering 
through lack of orders. Wheat was 
strong in spite of large Western receipts. 
Corn is also being freely marketed and 
exports continue liberal, There has been 
a further decline in hides, but leather 
rules firm, and boot and shoe manufactur- 
ers are moving with extreme caution. 














READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


OF special issues recently printed we have 
on hand a few copies which we can supply 
at 10 cents each—the extra edition of Janu- 
ary 2d containing ‘‘ The Churches in 1895,” 
being a report of the condition of all the 
denominations of the United States, and 
the issue of February 27th, containing Gail 
Hamilton’s article entitled “The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death,” which originally 
appeared November 2ist, 1895. 

We beg to thank our friends for their 
efforts in securing new subscribers and for 
their own renewals. 

: Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below; a very large 
number of our subscribers renew their 
Subscriptions for two years, sending us five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dol- 

thus very materially reducing the 





Cost, 








CORSET, 


The latest and. the most benefited by 
improvement. 

Perfect in shape and quality, length, 
and proportion, according to the re- 
quirements of the figure. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


Lee 





THE seed “catalogue‘issued by J. J. H. Gregory 


} & Son, of Marblehead, Mass., contains a large 


amount of information of interest to every 
wer of seeds of any description, and it can be 
ad free upon application. 





A GOOD way to determine whether you wish 
to buy your coffee and tea for the rest of your 
life from the Great American Tea Company. 31 
and 33 Vesey Street, this city, is to send them a 
trial order, the probabilities being largely in 
favor of your continuing to buy from them. 


A POTATO WORTH MENTIONING. 

Tne * Early Favorite,” brought out by W. L. 
McKay, of Geneva, N. Y., has made a great 
record for 95, 720 bushels per acre. Fifteen 


separate yields, scattered over fourteen coun- 
ties and seven States, average 454 bushels per 
acre. These are reported by farmers, and not 
fancy experimenters. We understand that the 
seed of this enormous yielder can be had ata 
reasonable price from Mr. McKay.— Adv. 


Noenold 
Constable Kao. 


Lyons Silks. 


Plaid and Ombré Taffetas, 
Chene & Brocaded Silks & Satins, 
Pekin Stripe Ombré 
Check, Stripe and Chene Taffetas, 


Glace and Chameleon Taffetas. 











White Satin, 
White Brocade, 


White Faille, 
For Wedding Gowns. 


Specialties for Bridesmaid Dresses. 





GRENADINES, 
FANCY GAZES, CHIFFONS, 
VELVETS. 


Broadooay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





BOOKS AT RANDOM 


Tell the story of our Bookstore as well asif you picked and 


chose. Every book that ought to be there is there—standard, popwar ; 


for children and for grown folks. And oftener than not the prices 


are less than you ever knew. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Comprising 
its antiquity, biography, geography 
and natural history. With numerous 
illustrations and maps. Edited by Wil- 
liam Smith. Over 1,000 pages. Our 
price, $1.25. ; 

Saint Paul, Life and Epistles of. By 
Conybeare and Howson, with prelimi- 
nary dissertation by the Rev. Leonard 
Bacon. Maps and illustrations. Over 
900 pages. Our price, $1.25. 

Cleg Kelly. Arab of the City. By S. R. 
Crockett, $1.50. Our price, $1.10. 

Books and Their Makers During the 
Middle Ages (476 to 1600). By Geo. 
Haven Putnam. $2.50. Or price, $1.90. 

Glimpses of the World. Containing a 
rare and elaborate collection of photo- 
graphic views of the entire world of 
pature and art. Prepared under the 
supervision of the distinguished lec- 
turer and traveler, John L. Stoddard. 
Over 500 views, with descriptions for 
each. Oblong quarto. 13}4x11}¢. Our 
price, $2.25. 

Library Atlas. 1896 Edition. Rand, 
McNally & Co.’s Atlas of the World. 
Colored maps of every country and civil 
division with marginal index. To- 
gether with historical, descriptive and 
statistical matter pertaining to each. 
476 pages. Size, 144¢x11% inches. Our 
price, $2.25. 

Life, Letters and Worksof Louis Agassiz. 
By Jules Marcon, with portraits and 





illustrations. 
$3.00. 

A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. $1.50. Our price, $1.10. 

Little Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Fully illustrated. $2.00. Our price, 
$1.50. 

Madame Roland. By Ida M Tarbell. 
With 12 illustrations. $1.50. Our price, 
$1.10. 

The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By 
Eugene Field. $1.25. Our price, 9c. 

The House. An episode in the lives of 
Reuben Baker, Astronomer, and his wife 
Alice. By Eugene Field. $1.50. Our 
price, 90 cents. 

Marie Corelli’s Latest Books: 

The Mighty Atom, $1.25, Our price, 90c. 

The Sorrows of Satan. $1.50. Our price, 
$1.10. 

Cameos, $4.00. Our price, 75c. 

Vendetta, $1.00. Our price, 75c. 

Barabbas, $1.00. Our price, 75c. 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 
People’: Pictorial edition, being for the 
most part contributions by Union and 
Confederate officers. Condensed and ar- 
ranged for popular reading. Publisbed 
by the Century Co. 324 pages. Illus 
trated with nearly 1000 cuts. Oblong 
4to, 11x13 inches. Our price, $1.35. 

Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America. By Ricbard Harding Davis. 
Fully illustrated, $1.50. Our price,$1.10. 

The Bicyclersand Other Farces. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. Illustrated. $1.25, 
Our price, 9Uc. 


2 vols., $4.00. Our price. 





Our Book Catalogue, 128 pages, sent free. 
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ONEILLS 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


Trimmed 
Millinery. 


No finer display of Trimmed Bon- 
nets and Hats can be found in New 
York than is exhibited in our show- 
rooms. 


The Latest Novelties 
IN 
Carriage and Walking Hats 
will be found there, together with 
several exquisite Parisian designs for 


EVENING WEAR, 


s “iW: . . 
that are more brilliant in coloring 
and dainty in style than the produc- 
tion of any recent season. 


An Elegant Variety 
OF 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS 


for School and Dress Wear. 





LARGEST STOCK OF 
UNTRIMMED HATS 


in the city. 


ALL THE POPULAR SHAPES. 
Lowest Prices. 


MAILORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL (thls weew. 
IN OUR BARGAIN ROOM 


(Fourth Floor). 


VELVETS. 


To introduce we offer a new make (in Wilton effects). 
at 65 Cents Per Yard. 


BRUSSELS. 


The greatest variety ever shown, at 39 Cents per 


RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


We call attention to the ** New Hartford,’’ equal 
in effect toan Oriental; in all sizes; also to our ALL 
WOOL SAKAI RUGS, Reversible; all sizes (we 
guarantee them), at about the price of the worthless 
Jute Japanese. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
to furnish Uffices and Business Buildings. 
A Line of Extra Fine. 


LINOLEDU MS 


(plain and printed), 
slight ly stained by water while in storage, to go 


At 2 Vaiue. 


CHEPPARD KNAPP & GO 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 


and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of = crisis a suggested it, and of the 
inter who execu it. 

Porhe former price of these books has been, for “THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhaus' 


‘The A “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ts 


retaiea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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YOU WILL RUN NO RISK 
IF YOU BUY YOUR 


TEAS and COFFEES 


From us. Have been in business since 
1859. We are DIRECT Importers. 
Good drinking Teas and Coffees, 


20 and 25 cents per pound. 
; b 
Wanted Gromer, Meo. cirts, or 


Boys) in every town in the United States, to 
get orders for our celebrated goods. Liberal 
Terms; Good Incomes. Big Presents with 
every sale. 


Buy from the Reliable Houses, and if pos 
sible first hands, Parties purchasing goods 
from us, save 25 to 40 per cent., because we 
sell goods at IMPORTERS’ PRICES. All 
goods warranted to give satisfaction, or 
they can be returned and money refunded. 
Send this ‘ad’ and sixteen cents in stamps 
and we will mail you a 1-4 lb. sample Best 
T imported—any kind you may select. Five 
Pounds of Fine Family Teas on receipt of 
$2.50. All charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
IMPORTERS, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., 


New York. P.O. Box 289. 
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The Crescent Tandem 


affords its owners the greatest delights 
of all bicycle-riding — increased speed 
—— companionship — decreased physical 
exertion for one or both riders — passing 
scenery— the grandest and most ex- 
omg 4 = all outdoor exercises, 


Price $1 
OUR 1896 


CRESCENTS 


(SKY-HIGH) 
comprise the most complete line of 
Bicycles ever elleeed —the best and 
most popular Bicycle — made for every 
age — every want. 


Crescent Catalogue for 1896 
Mailed on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
Factory: Wells and Schiller Sts., 
CHICAGO, 

Eastern Office: 36 Warren St., New York. 














STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. + 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad 
Grees to which he would like the paper sent. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


JSusurance. 


AND STILL AGAIN. 


THE once blustering Mutual Bevefit Life 
(Association of America) is perhaps already 
forgotten, except by its victims. It was a 
concern of admirable impudence, always 
more than ready to receive money and 
always exhausting every expedient to 
avoid ard delay paying any to claimants. 
Of course, nothing except irresponsibility, 
evasiveness and deceit could be expected 
from parties who founded their operations 
at the first upon fraud. This notorious 
concern—in ways we have so frequently 
and fully exposed that it can hardly be 
needful to repeat them—endeavored to 
have itself mistaken for the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of Newark. And now it seems 
that others are trying the same old game, 
for at 202 Broadway there is a bold sign 
‘**The Mutual Life,” and underneath is 
the word ‘: Association ” in smaller letter- 
ing. Plainly enough, somebody is trying 
to inveigle people into mistaking a miser- 
able little fraud—just large enough, like a 
Lloyds, to receive any money it can get— 
for the great and only Mutual Life. Mr. 
N. W. Bloss, once vice president of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund, is vice president 
of this thing, and he must not be per- 
mitted to escape the appropriate reputa- 
tion. 

The Pennsylvania Mutual Life of Phil- 
adelphia, whose evidently ‘‘ bluff” libel 
suit against the Pittsburg Insurance 
World we have already noticed, is another 
of the kind, its name being an undeniable 
attempt to have itself mistaken for the 
Penn Mutual. A special meeting was to 
have been held on the twentieth of last 
month, ‘‘ to consider an amendment to 
its charter and to make application for 
such purpose”; so it is possible that an 
attempt to really reform is to be made but 
probable that some new dodge is pro- 
jected. 

It does seem incredible that anybody 
intelligent and thrifty enough to care for 
life insurance could be deceived by at- 
tempts to steal the name of companies of 
such reputation as the Mutual Benefit, the 
Penn and the Mutual; it seems like try- 
ing to have a frame stable mistaken for 
the National Capitol. Yet we have no 
doubt that there are thousands of men in 
fairly successful business, right in this 
city, who can say that they hold some life 
insurance but cannot positively name 
the company; whether it isthe Mutual 
Benefit, or the Mutual of New York, or 
the New York Mutual, or the Northeastern 
Mutual, they are not quite certain—there 
is a Mutual about it. Why? Not because 
they have no memories or are dunces, but 
because they partake of the strange neg- 
lect that impels men to buy insurance— 
the one commodity which ought to be 
bought with inquiry and caution—in a 
haphazard way which they would not al- 
low in ordinary affairs. A wagonload of 
tangible merchandise, to be delivered to- 
morrow and paid for at sight or within 
ninety days, is inspected, considered, and 
strictly tested for shortcomings ; indem- 
nity, due years hence, and not in their 
own lifetime, men will order of any tramp 
that comes along, and will pay cash in 
advance for it! What wonder that in- 
surance adventurers multiply and fatten ? 
What fools they would be if they did not! 

Moreover, the men who have not time 
to know anything about the companies for 
whose policies they are paying (even if 
they could give the names), are exposed 
to being flurried by every sensational 
newsmonger. This trustfulness, which 
takes almost anything as insurance 
that calls itself such, this indifference 
about insurance as a subject, and yet this 
readiness to believe any charge that is 
flung out—how strange a combination it 
is! 

However, those adventurers who begin 
by trying to steal existing titles and rep- 
utations have never received any mercy 
at our hands, and they never will. We 





have never hesitated to call such schemes 
and schemers by their appropriate name 
of fraud. Wedo not count upon check- 
ing them altogether, for it is not to be 
supposed that the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT form a favorable constituency 


for those who live by cheating ; never- 
theless, we want all whom we can reach 
to avoid every concern and business, in 
insurance or elsewhere, that seeks to be 
mistaken for some one else, Manifest 
dishonesty is enough to keep prudent 
men away, ‘‘but the simple pass on and 
are punished.” 


Ss 


LASTING. 


THE company paper of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Compahy, of which George F. 
Seward is President, remarks that agents 
are frequently agitated in mind as to 
whether they ought, for their own sakes, 
to stay by that company when some other 
offers them the apparent double induce- 
ment of lower rates and larger commis- 
sions. So the writer of the paragraph 
wants to say to every agent who is being 
taken up on a mountain top and shown a 
pleasing landscape that, for his own per- 
manent well-being, it is of much more 
consequence that he represent a company 
which gives the best possible service to the 
public and is going to last than that he 
should have for afew weeks or months the 
promised larger inducements, He should 
not forget that he has his reputation to 
sustain, that some sort of reputation he is 
certainly going to have, and that a good 
one is his capital. If he represents only 
companies which are sound and continue 
to be sound, his clients, and those he 
wishes and needs to make his clients, wili 
believe in him. On the contrary, if he is 
associated with one or more companies 
which go to the wall, his name will be in- 
volved in bad repute with theirs, and his 
clientage will drop away. Furthermore, 
as to rates, the writer asks, does anybody 
believe that the company cannot, and, 
therefore, that it will not make as favor- 
able rates as any other solvent company 
can afford to do? 

This is good, but we desire to broaden 
the application of the rule. All of us 
make errors of judgment about one 
another, as about ourselves, and yet the 
estimate formed of any man by those who 
have long observed him is sure to be 
pretty nearly accurate, at least as to his 
probity and trustworthiness ; the man of 
whom his neighbors say that he is ‘‘aman 
you can tie to” is one who has earned 
that repute by stedfastness. Some men 
can raise money for association in busi- 
ness enterprises, and others cannot raise 
a dollar ; sometimes a man can borrow, 
without security and without having any 
to give. The difference is according to 
the impression a man makes. In thelife 
insurance field, there is the ‘‘ special” a 
“lightning” sort of person, strong in 
his knowledge howto play upon the weak- 
ness of others; he makes his appear- 
once in a town, and with his glib patter of 
‘** local boards,” special inducements con- 
fidentially, and ail the rest of the flattery 
which appeals to vanity and greed to- 
gether and makes the victim suppose he 
is getting something at the expense of 
others, the lightning man flashes bril- 

liantly ; but he never stays long in one 
place—his methods are too exhaustive of 
the soil, The ‘‘ twister” is an agent who 
has a list of men whom he has placed in 
@ company, perhaps upon promises more 
bright than were warranted; they area 
part of his capital, and he proceeds to 
utilize them by selling them over again, 
if he can, to another company. Neces- 
sarily this practice has its limitations. 
The twister must allege superior advan- 
tages in the second company, or he must 
disclose faults in the first, and in con- 
demning that he condemns himself. With 
a fa.uity at which we never cease to won- 
der, men pay their muney tor insurance 
in an unthwking way ; and yet inthe lovg 
run the agent whose name Js never asso- 
ciated with any but good companies and 
who adheres to good practices will come 

















off best. It isa simple and old moral, but 
it is still true. 
INSURANCE. 
1851. 1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 





H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd., of London, 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANGE COMPANY 14 THE WORLD. 


This company has had many more years’ expe 
in Liability business than any other a 
Its rates are somewhat higher than those of 
Liability omeeanin, but are the lowest that oan 
ible consistent with safety, as shown by its 
ong experieuce. 


uot 





b at a lower ratio of ex 
than any other company. sieee 


It will continue to give policy holders the same thor- 
ough care and phe protection which nave 
given it its high reputation in the past. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEU. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S, 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts., 


No. 51 Cedar St., New York. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, . $29,500,000 
Insurance in Force, 109,000,000 





In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 


is unsurpassed. 





1850. 1896, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


non of success 
is the adoption of = plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a libera both its Insured 
and its Agents. T possesses in an - 
eminent de , but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard 
of the policy holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providin, 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the optiuvn of the oe holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment ofall premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President. 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 





. Cashier. 

JOHN P. MUNN....cccccccccces coccce Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 

JOHN J. TUCKER,......ccccccccccccee-coccsccs Builder. 

E. H. PERKINS, JR., Prest. Imp. & Trad’s’ Nat. Bank. 

JAMES R. PLUM Leather. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - = $14,000,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 


—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept., N. Y. 


A OOO eee eee eee eee ser eeeeseeeneees 








Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company. 


ASSETS Jan. ist, 1896, $2,890,276 62 
LIABILITIES..------------- 2,323,852 77 
Surplus to Policy-holders, 566,423 85 
¢ fr ex perience a nd “Siaracter. Please ad- 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 
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Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896, 
Cash Capital......-----+--++++++- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

LOTCE, CLC..---eeeeeeeeeece-eeee 
Net Surplas.....-.-+--0seeeeeereee 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ABBEES....--.c-eeeerreeeeeee 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


4,191,020 12 
2,025,808 13 
3.025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 











F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. McDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Ww. S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Offers the most approved forms of 
Policies—liberal provisions, no re- 
striction as to travel or residence, 
and at low premium rates. 

Its Industrial Deparment insures all 
ages from 2 to 70 for $10 and up- 
wards at premiums of 5 cents a week 
and upwards. 

It pays $10 a minute on an pverage 
throughout the ear to its policy hold- 
ers. rite for its literature. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 















Cash capital... — ...c-cccecesceneeseessccees $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

CIAIMS .....cccecesccce -crccccccccccccocceees 1,600,466 
Surplus over all Liabilities.........+---++++ 309,117 89 


. Ist, 1896. $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS HT. TON onetalae te ¥ Poon ws 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JANUATY, 1895 .......ceeeereee cevceceseeenes 


Total Marine Premiums...........+++ss++++ $3,650,023 83 











Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1895, to 3lst December, 1895....... «+++++++ $2, 


Losses paid during the same 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CStiMAted AL......cccccccccccccccccccssccces 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
Onah in BARE. icc. cccccsccscccecsecsscscccse 6S GD TS 

AMOUNLE........cccccccccccccccccccccescsess $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
Produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1895, for which certificates 
Will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


FAMQRe, | BREN TE 
JOSEPH A CHAPMAN, CHAS. D:LEVERICH, 


EDW. FLOYD-JON 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE 


HORA RA NSON W. 

CHRIST N pe THOMSEN,ISAAC BEL : 

CHARLES P. BURDETT: JOSEPH A TIN. 
VERNON H. BROW 


WILLIAM EK. DODGE LEANDER N. LOVE 
GEORGE BLI EVER AZAR. L, 

CR RMBRe — RARGAME BORK 
JOHN D, HEWLETT. PAULL. THEBAUD, — 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, _ JOHN B. WOODWARD 
GEORGE COPPELL. - 
W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A.A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, ‘2d Vice Pres. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Twenty-First Annual Statement 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK. 





Assets January Ist, 1896, —.. 
Liabilities, 4% Standard, ‘ 
Surplus, A 


Income in 1895, ‘ 
Paid Policy Holders, in 1895, 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Chairman of the Board. 





$1,981,855 50 
1,200,824 08 
780,531 42 


$165.00 of Assets to each $100.00 of Liabilities. 


$2 273,533 17 
1,506,412 15 





| The best Company for Insurers, and consequently 


The best Company for Agents. 


Three first-class GENERAL and two first-class SPECIAL 
Agents Wanted. 


HOME OFFICE, 29 Broadwav, New York. 





WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


Pee e meee eee e eee seer esses eesee eee 


POCO e meee ener eeesereeeeeeeeeeee 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY ist, 1896. 


Total Admitted Assets............-.-....+++ 
Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 
surance Department 4%.........ceecceeeeeceeees 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets.............---.0-- cssereeees 





$8,981,874 35 





$1,034,209 27 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGF E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W, CHAPIN, Medical Director 


® WILLIAM G. LOW Counsel. . 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 











J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 





F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895.........+.++ nedanesece $25,297,583 62 





RII coc cocccoscecctioscces estes 23,165,543 99 
$2, 132,639 63 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all poli- 


cles. 
pa | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


$7,947,665 08 
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THE ONLY WAY. 





THE best way to have anything in old 
age, or to leave anything to others, is to 
save as you go along. You cannot eat 
your cake and have it too, These are 
truisms: but it isan equal truth, not so 
ger e rally perceived, that almost the only 
way in which many people can have any- 
thing in old age or leave anything to those 
behind them is by judicious investment 
in Life Insurance. 

"Tis true, a man may speculate with his 
surplus and grow rich, but the chances 
are against him. The proportion of suc- 
cessful speculators is very small in com- 
parison with the losers. Even in more 
ordinary and conservative business enter- 
prises, only about three in a hundred score 
a success. 

A man may deposit his surplus income 
in the savings bank, and by perseverance 
accumulate substance for later life or tes- 
tamentary disposal ; but you need to put 
emphasis on the ‘‘ may,” for an ordinary 
mortal is not generally possessed of the 
perseverance, patience and self-denial 
necessary to make this method of saving 
@ success. 

Liberal income generally means liberal 
living, and, forgetting this, many people 
worder that they do not save any more 
now on fifteen hundred a year than they 
did when they had only a thousand. 

Three men of ample and fairly equal 
salary died within a few weeks of each 
other in Brooklyn. When their estates 
were appraised it was found that only 
one of them had left anything to his fam- 
ily worth mentioning, and the most of 
that was in Life Insurance. A shrewd 
business map, in a group of persons, re- 
ferring to the circumstance, remarked : 
‘It is more and more noticeable, in these 
days of generous living, that about the 
only way in «hich men of limited means 
can leave anything to their families is 
through wise investment in Life Insur- 
ance. I am also persuaded that a well- 
established and reliable insurance com- 
pany is an almost ideal savings bank, the 
measure of necessity, connected with the 
pay ments of —— correcting the ten- 
dency to neglect deposits and tolive up to: 
the limit of one’s income, 

That these remarks were founded on 
careful observation must be apparent to 
the thoughtful. The examinatiur of say- 
ings bank accounts isa striking commen- 
tary on the fickleness of human nature 
and the necessity of some pressure in 
order to secure regular and systematic: 
saving. Even in the case of men with 
fixed incomes, their deposits in savings: 
banks are generally most irregular, both: 
with refeience to time and amount, 

Tne Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, as stable and prosperous as 
any Munetary institution in existence, is 
an ideal savings bank. It affords the very 
best opportunity for saving your surplus 
income, and at the same time places your 
affairs in such a position that it you should 
die at any time your family would be pro- 
vided for. ns 

In earlier days, when insurance was 
generally on the straight-line plan, many 
ubjected that they were only denying 
themezelves for those who might not sur- 
vive them or who might not need the pro- 
vision made for them through long years of 
self-denial, This objection is now removed, 

_ Plans are now oftered that afford protec- 
tion to the family should death occur at 
any time, and in case of survival places the 
sesults of the saver’s seif denial in his own 
bands at any specified age arranged for. sg 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 








——_—— 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 25m: 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS. .........0cceceee cooeeee $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.................- 9,347,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,275,731 90 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 

NEW YORK OFFICE; 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 








1876. Meee 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, —~—, 
P GLA 
em SEAM SCILER LE Evaro Policies. 
Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT, 


06,391,178.12. On, 
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Old and Young. 


ARBOTUS. 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 





WHERE the woodland shadows dim 
Are stretching far and wide, 
Under leaves of rusty brown 
The dainty Mayflowers hide. 
Maples, in a rosy flush 
Are waking from their dreams, 
Silver bright beyoud the hill 
The winding river gleams; 
But shyly hidden from the sight 
Beneath the moss and leaves, 
The loveliest blossom of the woods 
Her fairy magic weaves. 


Downy catkins touched with gold 
Hach willow tree uplifts, 

Through the air like shining dust 
Tne amber pollen drifts. 

Lazily the yellow bees 
Are humming in the sun, 

Gayly down their peobiy paths 
The little streamlets run ; 

But hidden from the careless eye, 
As love alone can tell, 

The daintiest blossom of the spring 
Has wrougat her magic spell. 


Pinker than the pink wild rose 
In summer’s golden lignt ; 

Rosy asa sunset cloud 
Before tae fall of night; 

As holy as a poet’s thought, 
For words tvo pure and high; 

As fair as dreams of days to come, 
As dear as.days gone by; 

As fragrant as a wauderiug breath 
From heavenly worids above— 

The loveliest biossom God has made 
Is breathing out his love. 

New Bronswick, N. J. 


- 
<> 


LOVE'S SHELTcRING WAY. 
BY MATTY CHENAULT NASH. 








Mary WINSLOW nuit d a litile as she 
climbed 1nco the ten-thirty accommodation 
train from New Rochelle to New York. 
The accommodation trains were ulways 
crowded ; and she wanted very much to 
get a seat on- the side of the car from 
which she could catch a glimpse of her 
house, where her babies were. She had 
almost missed her train lingering over 
good-by kisses and baby love-making. 

**’Ou won't tay away from Baby? ‘Ou 
tum wite back adain, Mamma, ’tause 
Baby loves’ou.” And the soft ditto of 
the younzer baby—‘‘ Wite back adain, 
Mamma, ’tause Itty Baby loves ’ou.” 

They were such mites, these tiny girls, 
it had always seemed preposterous to call 
them by the stately names that they had 
been christened by. They had dubbed 
themselves ‘* Baby,” and ‘‘ Little Baby,” 
and in tender home pariance they were 
called that. 

Mary could feel their plump little arms 
atound her neck now, and their soft baby 
curls against her cheeks, Sne strained her 
eyes to.catch the last glimpse of the little 
gray-sbingled house as the train swept out 
of the station, She had told the nurse to 
let the children wave her ‘‘ good-by,” and 
she smiled as she saw two tiny scraps of 
white fluttering from the nursery window. 
But even the house was out of sight in 
a@ moment, and she leaned back in her seat 
feeiing tired and depressed. 

She was doing a very bold thing. For 
the first time in her four years of married 
life, she was undertaking something with- 
out consulting her husband about it.- But 
it was for his sake—for his dear sake— 
to save him from terrible anxiety; and to 
do that she would dare any thing. 

The tears stood in her eyes at the 
thought of his shoulders already stooped 
under their burden of care, and his face 
so crossed with lines that told as plainly 
as did the scantily covered crown from 
which the curly, boyish crop of brown 
hair had slipped, how hard had been, and 
was, his fight up the stream of fortune. 

And his shabby coat and frayed linen! 
David rarely got any new clothes, and 
when he did he went to a cheap tailor 
who did not fit him very weil. He was 
alittle man. Mary used to toink if he 
had beea a few inches taller he would 
have cared more for dress. But she was 
wrong about that. David was very 
modest and not wonderfully clever; but 
he knew that it would have to be a coat 
as beautiful as Joseph’s to make him more 
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respected at his office or more loved at 
home. All beyond those two places was 
nothing to him, 

Mary used to buy him a lot of new col- 
lars and cuffs now and then, and neck ies, 
and they were more becoming to him than 
the ones he bought. He did not think so, 
but he wore them meekly for her sake. 
She even bought his hats when matters 
had gone too far for her wiftly endur- 
ance; as, for example, when he wore a 
dust and rain stained straw hat far into 
November. 

David had come to New York from the 
South, and he never seemed to be able to 
acquire the spick-and-span look of the 
native New Yorker. If he had indulged 
his taste in dress it would have manifested 
itself in long, flowing, broadcloth Prince 
Albert coats, widely flaring Byronic col- 
lars, neckties, tied to blow in the breeze, 
and wide-brimmed soft hats. 

But Mary loved him. She more than 
loved him, She put him on a pedestal 
and crowned him with glory and honor. 
She broke the alabaster box of her whole 
being’s adoration at his feet; and she 
wouid have died for him gladly. 

Mary was a large, fair woman, who, 
richly and fashionably dressed, would 
have looked like a duchess. As it was, 
in her simple home-made gowns and 
modest bonaet, she only looked like a very 
beautiful mother, whico is more than 
some duchesses do. 

A conventional looking young curate, 
and a handsome, large-featured man of 
fifty, with a deep mourning band on his 
hat, sat in che seat direcily in front of 
Mary. The elder man had his little 
daughter, dressed in mourning, on his 
knee, and he and the curate laughed and 
chatted wich tae little girl to amuse her. 

‘“*Tnere is a newly-made widower,” 
thought Mary; ‘‘and he doesn’t seem to 
mind much, I wouder if David would 
(she had almost said *‘ wilt’) care so lit- 
tle.” 

Suddenly the older man turned to the 
curate, and Mary saw his face grown 
drawn in an agony of grief. 

‘* Did you ever bury any one you loved 
desperately ?’ he asked. 

Tne curate ans wered, with appropriate 
curiesy : ‘** No, [ have been very fortunate. 
I have always thought, however, that the 
only wise way to face such grief would be 
philosophically, knowing it as God’s will 
that it come to all.” 

‘“*You have never buried any one you 
loved desperately. When you come to do 
that you will not be thinkiug of philoso- 
phy,” said the other. 

And then they spoke of other things. 

Mary pulled down her veil to hide her 
wet cheeks, 

‘*Poor David! he will mind; he will 
not forget right away,” she thought. 

As they passed Woodlawn she won- 
dered whether, if she died, they would 
bury her on the hillside where David 
could see her grave every day from the 
‘train window. It would seem less lonely 
ifor her, she thought. And then her heart 
‘turned to her children, and she wept for 
‘them until she was roused by the trains 
‘getting into the Grand Central Station. 

‘A half-hour later Mary stood‘in a clean, 
bare little room high up on the top floor 
of a quiet boarding house on a side street. 
A young doctor with. wide awake, intelli- 
gent face was talking to her. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Robinson,” hesaid, gravely, 
‘* the operation is imperative ; for it is the 
only way to save your life, If it suc- 
ceeds, you will become a perfectly strong 
and healthy woman; if it fails, you will 
be spared the pain of a lingering death, 
for you will not survive the operation 
more than a half-hour at most. I put 
the case plainly to you. You must know 
all the circumstances, all the risks, that 
you may decide wisely.” 

‘*T have decided,” ste answered, stead- 
ily. 

“Very well, I will have the nurses here 
ina litle whue, and the other doctors will 
meet me here ata quarter beforetwo. I 
have spuken to thew avout it. I was only 
waiting for a final word from you to com- 
plete ail the arrangements.” 

He bade Mary ‘‘ Good morning,” and 
left her alone. 

Mary was naturally rather a coward, 





especially about little things. Spiders, 
worms and snakes, even very small ones, 
made her almost faint ; and she was afraid 
to travel alone, or to sleep ina room by 
herself. But her pulse was very steady 
now. It seemed to her to say ‘‘ David, 
David, David,” as it beat. 

She walked over to the window and 
looked down at the people coming and 
going in the street. I¢ seemed to her 
that she had entirely lost her personality. 
She had really become this Mrs. Robinson 
she had told the doctor and the boarding- 
house keeper she was. She was of vital 
importance to nobody about her. To the 
doctors and nurses she was a ‘“‘ case,” and 
there were many ‘‘cases” like her in 
the city. Tne hospitals were full of 
people who were going to die soon, were 
dying even now. As she thceught of it 
the black pall of death seemed to settle 
over her and all she saw, and smother 
her. 

‘““My husband—my husband!” she 
gasped ; ‘‘can I bear it without you ?” 

Presently she sat down at a litile table, 
and wrote a letter to him. She put his 
full address with careful clearness on the 
envelop. Then she wrote a note to the 
doctor, inclusing her husband’s letter in it. 

She undressed, and folded each garment 
neatly and laid it away in her little trunk. 
After that she put on her dressing gown, 
and lay down on the narrow white bed in 
the corner of the room. 

She had never thought of dying alone. 
In the fleeting thoughts she had had of 
death David had always been there 'o hold 
her hand. But now she was liable, even 
likely, todie alone. Pour Mary! ‘‘Alone” 
meant to her ‘* without David.” 

**Mrs. Robinson,” said Dr. Ellis; when 
the assis ant surgeons and nurses had 
come, ** I feel it due to myself to ask that 
you repeat before these gentlemen what 
you said in regard to your understanding 
of the risk you rum in undergoing this op- 
eration,” 

‘I know that I may die, but I wish to 
undergo the operation.” 

She spoke slowly, with quiet dignity. It 
was only in her heart thavsne said :‘*Give 
me strength, dear Jesus, for David's sake.” 

‘* There is no one whom you wish to see, 
no one who should be consulted ?” 

** No one.” 

She drew from under her pillow the let- 
ter shé had wriiten, and handed it to Dr. 


. Ellis. ‘* When the issue of the operation 


is quite clear, I wish you to open and read 
th:s,” she said. 

Sne lay quietly while they put the ether 
mask over her white face, not struggling 
against it as some people do. Ouly once 
she sat up suddenly and looked about her 
with wide open eyes, stretching out her 
arms and saying : 

**On, if you will only let melie in my 
husband’s arms I will bear anything.” 
And tnen she lost consciousness, 





It was half past three when a breathless 
messenger, rushiag into Mr. Winslow’s 
dowa-towa offise, handed him a note 
from Doctor Ellis : 


‘Dear Sir :—Your wife has just undergone 
an operation. I have every reason to hope 
it will be a successful one. The inclosed 
note from Mrs. Winslow will explain to 
you why I[ have but now made you aware of » 
what has been done. ‘ : 

‘* Very sincerely yours, 
“J. HOWE ELLIs.” 


The other note runs thus: 


“ Dear Doctor Ellis:—I have not told you 
my real name, for I did not wish my hus- 
band to have the pain and anxiety of 
anticipating this operation, nor the suffer- 
ing of seeing me suffer it ; and I thought 
that if you knew I had a husband you 
would be likely to object to taking so much 
responsibility without having him to share 
it. If all goes well you need only send him 
the inclosed note. If I should die—tell him 
gently. Mary WINSLOW.” 





‘* My darling Husband :—You have been 
so good, so tender, so true tu me, dear one, 
and you have made me so happy always, 
that I have wanted some way to show you 
how griteful I am. There has never been 
any way before, but now there is a way. 
Thank the dear Father, you have taught 
me to love and have helped me to try to 
serve, I have been strong enough to save 
you a great deal of pain. 


April 9, 1896 


*“When you get this, my love, my heart’. 
dear, dear love, I will be quite through 
with a very bad operation, which has been 
hanging over me for months. I knew [ 
must undergo it or 1 must die, and yet it was 
so sweet at home I could not come in here 
before; but the doctor said I could not wait 
any longer, so I came in to day. 

** Jane is a good nurse ; she will take care 
of the children while I am away. Aren’t 
they beautiful ? 

‘God bless you, my husband, my love, 

** MARY,” 





The three doctors stcod wiping their 
gleaming instruments, talking in half- 
whispers of the operation. A _ white- 
capped nurse was unpinning the sheets 
and padding from the operating table. 

At the side of the bed where Mary lay 
another doctor and another white-capped 
nurse stood watching for the first sign of 
her returning consciousness. She lay 
heavily and with muscles relaxed, with 
closed eyes, breathing laboriously, and 
white as the linen on her bed. 

David pushed open the door with un- 
steady hand and came across the room to 
the bed. Without a word he dropped on 
his knees in a grief-stricken heap at the 
bedside. : 

Dr. Ellis put his hand on his shoulder, 
and he looked up, with anguish laden 
eyes, that pitifully pled for a word of 
hope. 

** She will do well,” said the doctor, in 
a cheery whisper. ‘‘ The operation was a 
success far beyond our expectations. But 
it is important for her to come out of the 
ether quie.ly. Don’t you think, Mr. 
Winslow, it would be a good plan for you 
to stand here at the foot of the bed where 
she can see you when she first opens her 
eyes? Then she will forget entirely all 
the pain of her separation from you, and 
everything will be quite nice and com- 
fortable.” 

David rose, dumbly obedient, and stood 
where the doctor directed, devourivg with 
his eyes the pale, beautiful face lying 
amid the thick brown braids. 

** Now, Mrs. Winslow, is the pillow 
right?” asked Dr. Eilis, trying to rouse 
her. ‘* Won’t you let me try to raise you 
up a litile ?” 

It seemed hours to David before Mary, 
with a deep sigh, lifted her heavy white 
lids. A moment her half-conscious eyes 
rested on the doctor who was speaking to 
her, and then she looked at David. She 
tried to make the nerveless lips move— 
failed once, and then slowly, painfully, 
she said : 

** Darling, I love you.” 

**She’s all right now,” said Dr. Ell’s, in 
a tone of relief, : 

In a few moments all the doctors had 
gone, leaving David and a nurse to watch 
Mary. 

‘* She’s doing splendidly now, sir,” said 
the nurse, moved by the trouble in David’s 
face to speak to him. ‘‘ There is not a 
bit more danger.” j 

But David did not believe that. The 
shadow of the terrible possibility of his 
wife’s dying had falien across his heart, 
and it would take more than words to lift 
it. 





As the doctors went down the steps of 
the boarding house one said : 

** And yet we are taught that women 
are not brave.” 

“Oh yes, they are brave or the world 
would soon be depopulated,” said the 
newly-fledged doctor who had adminis- 
tered theether. ‘‘ But—er—Dr. Ellis, now 
what do you think of that scheme of 
mine for removing the vermiform appen- 
dix in infants and doing away forever 
with chances of appendicitis ?” 

‘* A great scheme and a great schemer, 
Doctor,” answered Eilis, laugaing good- 
naturedly. ‘When you find a mother 
who will offer you a subject to try, con- 
sider me at your service gratis for the 
operation.” 

And the doctors went their several 
ways. 

Naw Youk Ciry. 


» 
&- 





New Girl: ‘‘ What does your papa like 
for his breakfast?’ Little Mabel: “ He 
always likes ’most anything we hasn’t 
got.”—Ezchange. 
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A COUNTRY DEACON. 





BY THE REV, JOHN W. BUCKHAM,. 





«“‘ToaT’s Kadesh,” said the deacon, as 
the wagon came to the top of a long hill 
which gave @ commanding view of the 
lake whose waters, just loosed from their 
winter bondage, sported and gleamed in 
the spring sunshine, and of the tiny vil- 
lage a little way from it with its minia- 
ture church and schoolhouse on opposite 
sides of a miniature common, and its 
seven houses (they could be counted at a 
glance) near enough together to be neigh- 
borly, yet not near enough for uadue 
familiarity. 

The young man to whom the deacon 
thus acted the part of vocal guidepost 
was one to whom such a scene appealed 
with its full fascination, He gazed in 
silent pleasure at the picture—the flashing 
water, the hills that rose inrugged beauty 
from its shores, the lovely valley ; but 
that which gave character to the scene 
for him and threw a kind of sacred charm 
over it all was the little white church with 
its heavenward-pointingspire. His inter- 
est inthis isolated mountain community 
centered here. He was a theological 
student and had sought out Kadesh as a 
possible field in which to begin his minis- 
terial work during the approaching sum- 
mer vacation. 

The deacon had driven nine miles to 
the station to meet him, and the two had 
studied one another as they had opportu- 
nity during the drive Kadesh- wards, 

To the student Deacon Dorr’s history was 
not altogether unknown. A previous oc- 
cupant of the Kadesh pulpit had told bim 
how the man who sat beside him had 
come to Kadesh years before after a com- 
plete business failure, a despondent, 
broken spirited man, held up only by the 
courage of a brave, tender wife. In her 
name a little store was opened in this far- 
off place. Here the solace of religion had 
come to him, gradually the cloud lifted 
from his spirit, he had taken a leading 
part in the conduct of the little church, 
and at length had been chosen its sole and 
sufficient deacon. ‘* He has become pret- 
ty thoroughly bucolic, tho,” thought the 
young man, as he listened to the deacon’s 
expressive phrases couched in Kadesh’s 
own grammar, 

The deacon on his part was thinking 
somewhat as follows about his comrade : 
‘*He’s better cut out for the city than the 
country. One of those foggy fellere, I’m 
afraid ; but I like him.” 

So they had come through the woods 
and along the shores of the lake to the tcp 
of the hill which commanded Kad«sh, 

It was time for the service to begin on 
the following morning. The bell had fin- 
ished its brief and not altogether musical 
summons. The last group of laggards 
had come in from their chat in the horse 
sheds. The student was submitting tothe 
first and one of the hardest ordeals of the 
young preacher, the inspection of strange 
faces, ‘ 

This was his first church service, his 
first sermon, and not one of those before 
him, with the exception of the deacon 
and his family, had ever seen or heard of 
him before, It was not a comfortable sit- 
uation, The doleful tones of the organ, 
such tones as only an ancient reed organ 
can make, brought some relief to the situ- 
ation ; and when the choir, led by the 
deacon, rose for their solemn Sabbath 
exploit, the youthful minister began to 
feel more at home, and even ventured to 
take a look at the faces of his audience. 
Plain faces they were, some of them dull, 
and yet they showed character and indi- 
viduality, 

It was hard work, that first service, and 
é3pecially when it came to the sermon, 
Someway the preacher did not seem to 
make contact with his auditors. They 
did not appear to catch his thought but 
held aloof, and regarded him with a puz- 
zled air, as if he were propounding spirit- 
ual conuadrums, At the very climax of 
the sermon, when he was beginning to 
&4in a faint response, the thougntless sex- 
ton opened the stove door and thrust in a 
fresh stick with a bang that made all at- 
tempts to recover attention fruitless. 

The ministry did not look as roseate as 
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it had from a distance, or even from the 
top of Tenney hill. 

But as he came down from the pulpit 
the deacon’s face reassured him, and made 
him feel that it had not been all Choctaw 
to one at least of his auditors. There was 
little time for words, however, for the 
deacon had to undergo a metamorphosis 
from choir leader to Sunday-school super- 
intendent in a rapid manner. Weekly 
practice made the process a ready one. 
The deacon struck the bell, assumed his 
deep Sunday tones (he had been singing 
the tenor’s part, as that functionary was 
absent), and proceeded to read the lesson. 
The minister was assigned to teach the 
Bible-class, fell into a dispute with the 
church theologian on the subject of eter- 
nal punishment, and was sadly worsted. 

At dinner (cold) the deacon and his wife 
entertained several persons. who had 
driven a long distance, in order to keep 
them to the afternoon prayer-meeting. 
At the prayer-meeting, when it came, the 
deacon was again the chief factor. 

** Eighty out this morning, twenty-four 
this afternoon,” said the deacon, resting 
after tea in his big arm-chair ; ‘* that’s 
more than we’ve had for a long time. 
Guess they wanted to see what you was 
like”—turning to the student, who looked 
tired and despondent ; *‘ well, we're satis- 
fied here, any way, and I guess it'll go 
through all right.” , 

It did go through, owing to the deacon’s 
efforts, but not without s mething being 
said about ‘‘these young New Theology 
fellers with their fine words and nothin’ 
back of em.” 

When he came to live in Kadesh, and 
in the same house with the deacon, the 
‘*hired supply,” as he had now become, 
was more and more struck with the lati- 
tude and longitude of the diaconate as 
administered by Deacon Dorr. Not only 
did he ®visit the sick and the ¢fflicted, 
serve at the Lord’s table, keep the church 
records, lead the prayer-meetings when 
there was no minister, conduct the choir, 
superintend the Sunday-school, go as dele- 
gate to all the county conferences, but he 
also acied as chairman of the committee 
to ‘‘ hire a minister,” and boarded him and 
carried him to and from the station as 
well; for it was only during the summer 
that a minister could be kept on the field. 

Not that the deacon usurped all these 
functions, but there seemed to be no one 
else to attend to them. Often had he de- 
clined and resigned and remonstrated, 
but all to no purpose. It seemed to be a 
case of necessity, and the deacon had 
made a virtue of it and enjoyed it too, 
you may be sure. 

Almost every day his voice could be 
heard in the store conversing with his 
customers about what they were going to 
give ‘‘ to help pay for preachin’.” 

‘*How do you like the minister?’ he 
would commence, 

** Oh, he’s a nice enough little feller.” 

“‘T thought you’d like him ; everybody 
does. Have you seen the subscription 
paper? Here it is. See, there’s Job 
Hewitt’s name. That’s the first time he’s 


put down anything since l’ve been in. 


Kadesh.” (Laughter.) 

** Well, I guess if Job’s put down some- 
thing I’ll have to, sure.” 

The deacon was as wise as a serpent 
and as harmless as a dove. 

** Well, Deacon,” said the student ds 
they sat one evening on the steps of the 
store enjoying the peace of the twilight 
as it settled down over the hills and the 
placid lake, ‘I don’t see that you have 
much need of a pastor here. You’re pas- 
tor enough for Kadesh ; tho, perhaps, it’s 
well enough to have one of us youngsters 
come up from the seminary once a year 
to keep you posted on theology.” The 
deacon laughed ; he was pleased, It was 
not often that his services were spoken of 
except to be found fault with. ‘* Deacon,” 
continued the student, ‘“‘did you ever 
preach ?” 

‘*No,” said the deacon, with another 
laugh ; “but once last winter, when it 
blowed so the minister couldn’t get here, 
I read a sermon of some big preacher, a 
Boston man, Brooks I think his name 
was. Toere was only sixteen out, but 
they said it was the best service we had 
last winter.” 





The student did not wonder, tho he 
could not help smiling to think how 
Phillips Brooks would sound in Deacon 
Dorr’s sepulchral Sabbath tones. 

©] ‘tended a funeral once, too,” con- 
tinued thedeacon, ‘It ‘ll be four years 
come March, There had been the worst 
snowfall of the winter. It began of a 
Monday and never held up till Tuesday 
night. About three o’clock Wednesday 
morning it commenced to blow, and it 
piled up the drifts higher’n I ever saw 
them before. About two o’clock that 
afternoon, when the wind had begun to 
go down a little, I saw some men coining 
down over the hill there on snowshoes, 
dragging something on a wood-sled. I 
went out to see what they had on the sled 
and found that it was the body of old 
Peter Cassidy. They told me he died 
Saturday, and they sent word down to 
the minister at Rushtown to come up and 
*tend his funeral Tuesday, But seeing 
that the roads wouldn’t be broke out for 
nearly a week likely, they had no hopes 
of the minister comin’ and had brought 
him down on the sled and were goin’ to 
put him in the vault; and they said they 
wanted me to read Scripture and offer 
prayer, if I would. Of course I couldn’t 
say ‘ No’ to that; so we took him into the 
store and I called down the family and 
done as they asked me to.” 

“If that was not ordination,” thought 
the student, ** what is ?” 

The summer had drawn toaclose. Four 
had united with the little church, making 
a total membership of thirty one, an in- 
crease which made Deacon Durr jubilant. 
In the winning of these four the deacon 
had been the chief agent, but had given 
all the credit to the youthful ‘‘ supply.” 
That individual, on the evening before his 
departure from Kuadesh, sat in the dea- 
con’s sitting room thinking of the past 
months and chiefly of the good man who 
was doing so much, and doing it so disin- 
terestedly, for this isolated country church. 

As he glanced at the Bible, lying open 
on the table beside him, his eye fell on the 
words : 

‘*T am among you as he that serves.”’ 

**How much more of a success,” he 
thought, ‘‘ has the life of this man really 
been than if that business failure had 
never driven him to this distant but happy 
home to do this obscure yet honored work, 
If ever a man magnified his office it is 
Deacon Dorr.” 

SALEM, Mass. 
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THE BATTLE SONG OF SPRING. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 











OH# say, have you heard how the song of a 
bird 
Slew Winter, delaying so weirily, O ? 
And look, have you seen, on the upland and 
green, 
How Spring leads his armies so cheerily, 
O? 


Oh come, if you will, to the top of the hill, 
Where Winter’s white tents melt away 
in a day, 
And see through the snow, in the valleys 
below, 
The first tiny banners that herald the 
May. 
The weapons they wield on this glad battle- 
; field 
Are sunshine and winds from the blue 
Southern seas ; 
The wee spears of grass, they present as we 


pass, 
While woodpecker beats his tattoo in the 
trees. 


Oh never, I wis, was a battle like this, 
When Nature, as if for a feast, were ar- 
rayed ; 
Oh seldom, I know, meta victor his foe, 
With daffydowndillies and birds on 
parade. 
East GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


DAN’S NUGGET. 
BY A. H. GIBSON. 


THE Millers and Ivinses had journeyed 
across the plains together in their covered 
wagons. The greatest friendliness existed 
between the two families, Their children 
were almost inseparable. When they 
reached a rugged gulch in the heart of 
the Rockies in Colorado, Mr. Miller and 
Mr, Ivins located mining claims adjoining 
each other, And for weeks the two men 
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worked away almost side by side with th 
mostly friendly relations. They took no 
time to build houses, but lived in their 
covered wagons, cooking over the same 
firé and sharing theirfood. Both families 
were poor, and one was as eager as the 
other to find gold and improve his cir- 
cumstances, 

Ben Miller and Dan Ivins were lads of 
fifteen, and valuable assistants to their 
fathers in starting the new mines. 

Below the little camp was a narrow but 
deep chasm, which, when it rained, was 
filled with water. Now, however, it was 
dry, no rain having fallen for three weeks, 
One day Ben and Dan were down in the 
chasm, looking at the pebbles and rocks 
and fancying they were full fledged pros- 
pectors already. 

**Look here, Ben, what an odd stone 
I’ve found,” cried Dan, holding up to 
view a small, round lump. 

‘“My! it’s heavy,” said Ben, balancing 
it in the palm of his hand. 

‘* Tt can’t be gold,” said Dan, yet hoping 
it might be. 

** 1 don’t believe it is,” returned Ben. 

“*1’ll show it to Father; he will know ;” 
and Dan reached his hand to take it back, 

But either purposely or through care- 
lessness, Ben let it fall, and the heavy 
little lump rolled over a bowlder and on 
down into a sand bed below. Climbing 
down the rocky bank, both boys were 
soon searching among the sand for the 
lost specimen ; but it seemed to be hope- 
lessly lost, and Ben soon rose to his feet, 
saying : 

‘* Well, it’s no use wasting any more 
time looking for that. It’s only a rock, 
anyway, and maybe part lead.” 

‘*T don’t know, but I believe it was a 
nugget of gold,” said Van, still digging 
in the sand. ‘I wish you’d been more 
careful,” 

‘* Well, [I can’t stay down here any 
longer,” said Ben. ‘* Father needs me; 
T'll come back and help you hunt in the 
morning.” 

That very evening Ben’s father an- 
nounced his intention of going across the 
range in the morning to see an old miner, 
who.had much experience in assaying 
metals. 

‘* Have you found something valuable ?” 
asked Mr. Ivins. 

“No; but the boy found something 
down the chasm there—a curious speci- 
men, I thought I’d go over and have 
Old Jack Peffin analyze it,” returned Mr. 
Miller. 

He did not offer to show the specimen 
to his friend, and before daybreak he set 
off across the mountain to the placer 
claim of Jack Pecffin, the assayer. When 
he returned his face was flushed with 
excitement, and he walked like a man 
who has valuable expectations before 
him. 

‘* Well, what luck? Did Peffin pro- 
nounce the specimen worth anything?” 
asked Mr. Ivins. 

‘* He said it might be worth investigat- 
ing the place where Ben found this,” re- 
turned Mr. Miller. 

But his tone was a trifle unfriendly, so 
it seemed to his friend. 

** Miller has found something good,” he 
said, as he went back to his own mine. 
‘*T can tell by the way he acts. But it’s 
plain he doesn’t care to share his luck 
with me. Well! Ill get along, I guess, 
without him.” 

That afcernoon Miller moved his wagon 
and family across the gulch to the low 
valley beyond, from which point the 
chasm and its sandy beds were much 
easier of access. But not once did he 
invite Ivins to go with him and partaks 
of the good-luck that he believed awaited 
him where Ben had picked up the nugget 
of gold. 

‘* He wants it all himself, I suppose, if 
he does strike ‘ the precious’ in the chasm,” 
said Ivins to himself, trying not to feel 
hard because of what seemed to him very 
much hke aslight. ‘* Now if 1 had found 
valuable metal first, I would have invited 
Miller to share with me, Weill, let him 
go ed 

It was that very eveniug that Dan was 
in the chasm again, digging away in the 
sand for his lost specimen. Presently 
Ben appeared on the bowlder above him, 
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his hands in his pockets, and with a very 
superior air about him. 

** Dan,” he called, in a peremptory tone, 
**you will have to give up your scratch- 
ing around in that sand now.” 

‘* Why ?” asked Dan, looking up. 

‘* Because Father has located his new 
claim clear across the chasm here, and 
we've moved over and are going to begin 
work down there ourselves in the morn- 
ing,” announced Ben, like a young mon- 
arch. 

**Ob, you are!” exclaimed Dan, rising 
and looking at his playfellow in a strange 
way. ‘‘l understand it clearly now. I’ve 
fought back the suspicion that would 
come, ever sinceI heard that you had 
found a golden nugget down here. But 
now it’s no use. I do believe you lost my 
specimen on purpose, then found it and 
took it to your father,” 

‘*That’s a black falsehood, Dan Ivins !’ 
cried the accused boy, with flashing 
eyes. 

‘*Prove to me that it isn’t the same, 
and I'll recall my words,” said Dan. 

Ben was silent. 

** Ah! youcan’t prove your innocence,” 
declared Dan. ‘ You know it is my nug- 
get that you took to your father.” 

“Your nugget!” with a contemptuous 
laugh. ‘‘How do you know it was a 
nugget? I don’t believe it was, Any- 
way, I didn’t find it where your rock fell, 
but further down the chasm.” 

**T didn’t see you when you found it,” 
said Dan, mockingly. ‘‘ You might have 
found it in the moon.” 

The absurd insinuation, delivered ina 
most derisive tone, increased Ben’s indig- 
nation. 

‘Well, you get off of our claim, Dan 
Ivins, and don’t you set foot on it again !” 
he ordered, angrily. 

**IT see howit is. You’ve got all out of 
the Ivinses that you can, and now that 
you’ve taken my nugget, you want to 
drop us,” said Dan, severely. ‘‘ Well, 
we don’t ask any odds of the Millers, 
that’s certain, and we can get along very 
well without any of you.” 

Ben was too angry to frame a reply, 
Ge turned to go back to his father’s camp, 
when his boot struck a loose rock on the 
edge of the bowlder, sending it down 
with-sudden force upon Dan’s foot. 

** Murderer !” cried Dan, howling with 
pain, as he drew his bruised foot from be- 
neath the rock. But Ben did not stop to 
listen to the vials of Dan’s wrath. He 
hurried home and told his parents all 
about the hot dialog that had passed be- 
tween himself and Dan Ivins. 

As soon as Dan could he dragged his 
wounded foot up the chasm and on to 
the camp, where supper was waiting for 
him. Then Mr. and Mrs. Ivins heard 
Dan’s side of the story. 

Of course the parents each sympathized 
with their own boy, and a bitter coldness 
at once sprang up between the families. 

Up by the towering cliffs was the camp 
of the lvinses, while just across the chasm 
in the little valley, within easy distance, 
was the covered wagon of the Millers, 
Only a short time ago they had been the 
best of friends ; now it was all changed, 
and they were enemies. If the children 
of the two families happened to meet in 
the gulch, unkind words were very sure 
to be exchanged, and one or the other side 
would go back to the camp crying with 
wounded feelinge. These encounters only 
served to widen the gulf of estrangement. 
So the days passed by without bringing 
them nearer a reconciliation. 

** To think we were such friends once,” 
said Mrs. Ivins. ‘‘ And now our relations 
are so cruelly changed. But I don’t see 
how we are in the wrong. That must 
‘have been Dan’s nugget that Ben found. 
Anyhow, I can’t forget he threw that rock 
on Dan’s foot. It was a cowardly thing to 
do,” 

And Mrs. Miller at her camp would 
murmur to herself : 

**How many iong miles we traveled 
together, and how many pleasant meals 

we have eaten side by side! And now, 
here we are away from kindred, strangers 
in these wild mountains, and no longer 
friendly. It is hard! But then, it was 
an ugly thing for Dan, to accuse our Ben 
of taking hisnugget. My boy wouldn’t do 
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such a thing. I can’t get over that cruel 
charge.” 

_ The men, too, felt the coldness as much 
as their wives; but they were too proud 
to acknowledge that they cared. They 
worked away in stolid silence, Ivins up 
under the bluffs, and Miller down in the 
chasm, each hoping to find gold soon and 
move away. 

Dan’s foot had been badly bruised and 
proved to be stubborn about healing. He 
was confined to the wagon several days, 
while nursing it. Just when he was get- 
ting able to hobble about on it their sup- 
plies gave out, and Mr. Ivins took one of 
the horses and went across the mountain 
toa mining town. On accountof the dis- 
tance and the rough trail, he would not 
return before the next day. 

It was the first time the father had been 
absent from them, and Dan,with the new 
responsibility of looking after everything, 
could not sleep that night. About mid- 
night he stole out of the little tent at the 
foot of the wagon, where his mother and 
little sisters slept, and crept quietly up the 
gulch, Suddenly a terrible, roaring sound 
up the mountains assailed his ears. His 
first thought was that a fearful storm was 
approaching, but after listening a few 
moments he understood what it all meant. 
Hobbling on to the bank of the stream, he 
peered down into the rocky channel. A 
fierce, swelling current of turbid, foaming 
water was pouriog in from the mountains. 
It was rising higher every moment. In 
less than a half-hour at that rate the an- 
gry water would reach the top of the op- 
posite bank and overflow the valley be- 
yond. 

He could see the covered wagon of the 
Millers in the clear moonlight. Noone was 
astir, and the family were sleeping all un- 
conscious of their danger. Dan forgot all 
about the quarrel and the coolness of the 
past several days. He thought of noth- 
ing bu’ the awful peril of the sleeping 
family, and his duty to warn them. It 
would be useless to call, as the deafening 
roar of the water would completely drown 
his voice, He must try to cross over to 
their camp. His foot struck against a 
stone, and a sharp pain shot through him ; 
butt he hobbled away as fast as he could 
to a place where the channel narrowed. 
Here a blasted pine had fallen across from 
bank to bank. By grasping the scraggy 
branches he managed to draw himself 
slowly across this rude bridge. 

The water rolled and gurgled beneath 
him, and he grew dizzy as he gazed down- 
ward at it. The dead branches soapped 
under his weight, and twice he almost 
lost his balance ; but he kept bravely on. 
It might be death for him to proceed, but 
he would not turn back. At last, by agreat 
effort, he reached the opposite bank, and 
hurried toward the camp of the Millers as 
fast as his aching foot would allow. With 
fresh apprehension he noticed that the 
water had almost gained the top of the 
chasm. 

‘*Get up, quick !” shouted Dan, as he 
neared the wagon. 

‘‘What is the matter?” called Mr. Mil- 
ler, putting his head out from under the 
canvas wagon-cover. 

‘** There has been a heavy cloudburst up 
in the mountains. The chasm is full of. 
water now, and will soon flood the valley,” 
called Dan. 

The roar of the swollen water could now 
be plainly heard, and the sleeping family 
awoke with sudden apprehension. 

“What shall we do?” wailed the 
startled mother, trying to quiet little 
Edith. 

‘*Run to the hills as fast as you can,” 
answered Dan. ‘‘ You must hurry, 
There’s not a minute to lose !” 

‘* Even as he spoke the water began 
pouring over the uneven bank of the 
chasm, and before the terrified family 
could reach the nearest hills they were 
wading in water knee-deep. 

Much as Dan’s foot pained him, he man- 
aged to bear little Johnny on his shoul- 
ders, while he piloted the others to a safe 
retreat up the slope of a rugged mountain. 
Here they clung, shivering, together, till 
day-dawn. Then the water began to sub- 
side as rapidly as it had risen. The mules 

had escaped by having been taken the 
evening before to graze on an opposite 
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slope ; but not a vestige of the covered 
wagon remained. The fury of the flood 
had swept it away, like a worthless hen- 
coop, down the cafion into the river be- 
low. 

When Mr. Ivins returned, he found his 
own family and that of Miller sitting 
down to a delayed breakfast by his camp- 
fire. The spirits of the guests were con- 
siderably subdued, but the hearty friend- 
liness on one side and the genuine grati- 
tude on the other showed that the es- 
trangement had been sweptaway. Sothe 
terrible cloudburst was not without one 
good effect, at least. 

It was the next day after the flood in 
the gulch, and Dan and Ben were down 
in the chasm ‘ prospecting” again, as if 
no coolness had ever separated them. The 
force of the water had displaced the sand 
and, as Ben worked in the moist earth, he 
suddenly picked up sometbing. 

**Oh, Dan!” he cried, in happy excite- 
ment. ‘ Here’s your specimen I dropped 
that day.” 

‘*The very one!” exclaimed Dan, ex- 
amining it closely. ‘‘ And to think how 
I accused you, Ben. Can you ever forgive 
me?” 

** Well, I’d be no better than a dog, if I 
couldn’t, after the way you risked your 
life to save us all,” said Ben, with grate- 
ful tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Besides, Dan, I 


was to blame for losing it. I knew it 


must be & nugget, and I felt full of envy. 
Then I never half looked for it, when I 
promised to help you. But hereafter I 
shall always be happy tosee my friends 
prosper and do well. Eavy must besome 
relation to stealing. It’s a mean thing to 
have,” 

* And after this ’ll not be so quick to 
accuse,” said Dan. 

The specimen was taken to the assayer 
and pronounced a valuable nugget of gold. 

“I’m so glad,” said Ben, sificerely, 
‘“‘ that I found it for you, and gladder still 
that it’s so much larger and more valuable 
than the one I found.” 

Star VALLEY, Kan. 
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“A REAL CHRISTIAN.” 


BY LOUISA H. BRUCE. 








IT was no easy task to cross the open 
space between the last sheltering house 
and the great school building standing in 
its wide playgrounds. The icy wind 
from the river pushed one as with giant 
hands from the scarcely trodden pathway 
into the deeper snow beyond. The snow 
was whirled into one’s eyes, nose and 
mouth ; the bright sun overhead made a 
burning glass of each tiny flake, and was 
reflected into dazzled eyes from great 
white fields. It was easy to foresee that 
there would be no school kept that day. 
Inside the schoolhouse, in spite of all the 
efforts of the big furnace, the temperature 
was but little above freezing-point. The 
four teachers and a few scholars dared 
not remove their wraps, but stood shiver- 
ing around the registers trying to gain a 
little store of warmth for their return 
journeys. When a child was seen strug- 
gling toward the door, a teacher would 
have it open for him by the time he 
reached it, and hurry him in to share the 
friendly warmth. 

Days like this show us a good deal of 
the real natures of little and big folk. 
Around the registers, some children hus- 
tled for a first place, while others stood 
back unselfishly. One of the latter was a 
little Bulgarian girl, who was always 
gentle and retiring. Her teacher noticed 
that her hands were bare and red with 
cold. 

**Come nearer the fire, Anna, child,” 
she said, kindly. ‘‘ We have plenty of 
room for you here. Iam afraid you are 
not accustomed to such hard winters.” 

The girl’s dark face brightened, but she 
did not move. 

‘‘I thank you,” she said, with the pre- 
cision of one who has learned her English 
from books ; ‘‘ but I haveno need of more 
warmth. In my country there is much 
snow and much cold, and to the school 
was far, oh, very far to walk. Oh, this” 
—with a glance toward the window—“ is 
nothing.” 

“* How fur’d yer haf ter walk?” asked 





alittle, freckle-faced lad, who was much 
enjoying the exchange of the multiplica- 
tion table for this free and friendly con. 
verse. ‘‘ A mile?” 

‘Ah, yes—and much more than a 
mile.” 

‘I don’t wonder yer come away f’m 
that country. Ish’d think yer’d a-froze, 
Did yer ever?” 

‘*Once, only once—and then”— She 
stopped and blushed shyly, seeing that 
several children and a teacher were listen- 
ing for her reply. 

**Tell us about it, Anna—tell us about 
it !” cried the children, eagerly, scenting a 
story ; and tue teacher said, encourag- 
ingly, ‘‘ Yes, Auna, we like to hear about 
foreign countries.” 

Thus pressed, she gave her little narra- 
tive simply but graphically. 

‘‘In the part of Bulgaria where we 
lived,” she said, ‘‘ were many Turks and 
but few Christians. We were Christians ; 
and the Turks about us hated us, and were 
unkind to us whenever they found oppor- 
tunity. They despised us, and called us 
‘dogs and drunkards.’ One day, as I 
went to school, I met in a lonely part of 
the road one of our neighbors, a young 
man of eighteen or twenty. Heseized me 
by the shoulders, ‘Now, little Christian 
dog,’ he said—in the language of my 
country he spoke, of course—‘ you shall 
say, ‘There is no God but Allah, and Mo- 
hammed is his Prophet !’” 

** Now in my country, that is togive up 
the Christian faith and become a Moham- 
medan ; and I would not say it. There- 
upon, he threw me into a great snowbank 
by the side of the road, and commanded 
me, ‘Say it, dog!’ I said, ‘I will not; 
and he began to cover me with snow. I 
cried aloud, but there was no one to hear 
me; and he only laughed, and went on 
beating and pressing the snow upon me. 
Presently I grew numb with cold, and 
could not have spoken if I would, and 
then all became black and I knew no 
more. The last thing that I remember is 
that he said something about ‘ a dead dog.’ 
I do not know how long I lay there, but I 
must have frozen had not my brother 
passed that way and seen something that 
looked like the toe of a shoe sticking out 
from the snowbank. He came to look, 
and uncovering a poor, strange human 
being, as he thought, so saved his little 
sister.” 

The mouth of the freckle-faced one had 
been wide open during this recital, and 
his eyes like two saucers. 


‘*Jee- whilikens!” he ejaculated. 
** Worn’t yer brother mad ?” 
The young girl smiled. ‘ Yes,” she 


answered, “‘ he was very angry and wished 
to be revenged on the wicked Turk ; but [ 
begged him and said: ‘Not so, my 
brother. The good God has saved me, and 
has he not said, ‘“‘ Forgive your enemies ?”’ 
And moreover, if you should fight him, 
and he should appeal to the judge, you 
would receive the’— I know not the Eng- 
lish word for the beating upon the feet.” 

‘°F I’s you, I’d a-let my brother whop 
the life out’n ’im,” said the freckle faced 
one with energy. 

‘*There was no need that man should 
punish him,” said Anna, gravely ; ‘‘for 
the hand of God was laid upon him. A 
great sickness fell upon the people around 
us. Many died of it, and others fled in 
the hope of escaping it ; but my father 
would not go; ‘God can take care of us 
as well here aselsewhere,’ he said. 

“One day, I passed the house of the 
Turk who had put meinthesnow. We 
would call him in this country only a big 
boy, yet he was already married, and he 
was cruel to his wife, so that often passers- 
by would hear blows and screams, This 
day the door was wide open, and there 
came from within the crying of a little 
child. I listened, but I could hear 10 
cther sound, By and by, I felt sorry for 
the little crying child, and I ventured to 
go in—very cautiously, and ready to run 
away if I should catch a glimpse of my 
enemy. I saw him in a moment, but I 
did not run, On the floor lay his wife, 
dead of the plague, and the young man, 
stretched upon a mat, was dying. He 
could not speak, but groaned, and pointed 

to his screaming baby huddled ina corner. 
He looked beseechingly at me. I was 
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afraid—afraid of the plague and of the 
dead woman ; but what could I do? I 
could not leave the poor little baby ; so I 
went in, trembling, and took him in my 
arms and carried him home. My mother 
cared for him, and God watched over ue, 
and neither the baby nor any of us had 
the sickness. 

« We grew to love the little Turk, and 
he became to us as a little brother. All 
his kinsmen were dead of the plague, or 
gone away toescape it; so when we came 
to America there was none to prevent it, 
and we brought him with us.” 

“Have yer got ’im now?” demanded 
Freckles, in a state of wild excitement. 
‘‘ Has he got feathers on’im? Ef I come 
over ter your house kin I see ’im ?” 

Anna smiled her gentle, serene smile. 

‘You won’t have to go to my house to 
see him, Bobby. He is the little Hammie 
who comes to school with me every day. 
Mother thought ’—turning with a little 
foreign curtesy to the kindergarten teach- 
er—‘ that it was too cold for so small a 
boy as Hammie to go out to-day.” 

Bobby’s face had on it a deeply medita- 
tive expression during the next few min- 
utes. Then he sidled up to his teacher 
and raised his big eyes to hers. 

‘“‘T guess she is asort of a reel Chrish- 
tan,” he said, with a shrewd little nod 
toward Anna. 

Newport News, Va. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘“‘LovE’s last shift” is translated by a 
French author, “ La derniére chemise de 
Vamour.”—J. NORMAN LOCKYER, in Na- 
ture. 

....‘* The game is up,” remarked the hun- 
gry customer as he noted the advance in 
price of birds on the bill of fare.” —Phila- 
delphia Record. 


....Geptlemanly.—The Sheriff : ** You say 
that fellow who broke jail left a message 
behind?” The Keeper: “ Yes, sir; here it 
is on this paper, ‘Excuse the liberty I 
take’ !”—Truth. 





...-Poet: ‘“*I have here a sentimental 
poem that doesn’t commence with the words 
‘Only a—’” Editor: ‘“‘Here, gimme it 
quick! Don’t go! I'll give youa dollar a 
word for it !’’—Puck. ; 

....’* You say be is a remarkable man ?”’ 
“Very.” “Inwhat way?” ‘‘He’s the only 
scientist in the country who has not made 
an important discovery relative to x rays.”’ 
—Eastern Exchange. 


....Bruder: “Do you think the Govern. 
mentshould own therailways ?” Burrows: 
“Well, I think it would be better than the 
present plan of having the railways owning 
the Government.”’—Truth. 


.... Teacher: ** Now, Patsy, would it be 
proper to say ‘ You can’t learn me noth- 
inz’?’? Patsy: “Yis’m.” Teacher :‘‘Why?”’ 
Patsy: “‘’Cause yer can’t.””—Leslie’s Week- 
ty. 

. QUEEN BESS. 
....Or praise or obloquy is hers 
As History hasviewed her— | 
To some a won-der she appears, 
To others, but a Tu-dor 
—A Subscriber. 


--.. Mrs. Snaggs: “In case of war, on ac- 
count of the Cuban resolutions, what would 
be likely to be the first hostile movement ?” 
Mr. Snaggs: “I think the Madrid Govern- 
Ment would capture all our castles in 
Spain.” —Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


---“Mrs, D’Arnli is terribly wrought up 
about those Armenian outrages. But I 
think she goes to extremes.” ‘‘ Why so ?” 
“She hates the Turks so much that she bad 
an ottoman removed from her drawing room 


when she read of the atrocities.”—Ez- 
change. ; 


+-The king had left bis counting house and 

wisely spent his money ; 

The queen and he are bicycling, forgetting 
bread and honey ; 

The maid has bought a wheel, too, and left 
her hanging clothes; 

*Twould take a nimble blackbird now to 
nip off half her nose. 

° —Toledo Blade. 


-++eT have always thought,’’ he was say- 
ing to himself, ‘that the division of the in- 
tellectual history of the race into the three 
So-called brilliant epochs, the age of Peri- 
cles, the renaissance and the revolution, is 
fanciful and arbitrary. To the student of 
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ee Young Mothers 

ould early learn the necessity of keeping on 

hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 

densed Milk for nursing babies as well as for 

General coo It has stood the test for 30 
recognized. 


Years, and tts veiue ts 


history, who marks the advance of human- 
ity, not by the shadows cast by the great 
names along the wayside of the ages, but 
rather by those silent influences that in- 
sensibly mold character and leave their un- 
mistakable traces in the’”— A voice from 
the next room interrupted the speaker. 
‘* What are you doing, Elliottson?” “Iam 
playing, Mamma,” replied the dear little 
Boston boy.—Chicago Tribune. 


....A party of traveling men were talking 
about phonographs as they sat about the 
hotel fire. “I heard an amusing story 
about an old farmer the other day,” said 
one of them. “Interest always attaches to 
the doings of the agricultural classes,” said 
the Englishman, hitching up his chair with 
a look of interest. ‘The farmer had just 
driven into town with his mules to sella 
load of pumpkins, and stopped in front of 
the phonograph store. ‘‘‘ What air them 
fellows doin’ in there with spouts in their 
ears ?? he asked. ‘Those are talking ma- 
chines,’ answered a man in the doorway. 
The farmer was a little incredulous, but 
finally left his mules and went in. The 
tubes were placed in his ears, he dropped 
the nickel in the slot and a brass band be- 
gan to play. ‘Whoa, there!’ shouted the 
rustic, darting out of the store. ‘Tbem 
mules o’ mine won’t stand no brass band.’’’ 
At first the Englishman looked anxious, as 
if he expected to hear the rest of the story. 
Then suddenly he burst out laughing. 
‘**Great joke on the mules, eh ?” he shouted. 
—Chicago Record. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











505.—TRANSADE. 
[Example : soaring, song, air.] 
My little sister with her eyes of brown, 
And cheeks with rosy glow of childhood 
lit, 
Ones all unknowing of the worldly town, 
Back on the farm, and I am glad of it. 


The blue completes her child-companions 
are; 
And only modest friends, that chirp and 
flit 
Among the forest: boughs, make music, far 
And near, for her, and I am glad of it. 


The world’s wild vagaries, that skyward 
piled 
Built Vanity’s high mount, are all unlit 
Two her brown eyes; she’s but a Nature’s 
child 
Back on the farm, and I am glad of it. 
CEPHAS, 


506.—THE PUZZLER’S ARITHMETIC. 


My friend Johnson is very eccentric, even 
for a puzzler. His latest whimsicality is 
his book, just out, entitled ‘‘ Mathematics 
for Young Mystics.”’ I confess my first 
impression of this production to have been 
that it was written by an ingenious luna- 
tic; but closer examination revealed the 
hidden meaning of each seeming absurdity. 
For the benefit of those who have not seen 
the volume I append a few problems, each 
of which is capable of a reasonable solution : 

1. 5+1+0+50+1—what musical instru 
ment ? 
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2. 100+50+0+10—what Shakespearean 
character ? 

8. 12 in.x2—what fruit ? 

4. 1x2—what animal? 

5. Subtract a bar from a timepiece and 
have 100 left. 

6. Subtract a monarch from a sea-thief 
and have 6 left. 

7. Reduce these improper fractions to 
whole words: 

500 


1 50 
8. Express fractionally : a young lion; to 
forgive. 
9. What is made smaller by adding to it ? 
10. A number added to what—0 ? 
11. If twice five equals eight, what does 
twice eight equal ? MABEL P. 
507.—ODD ORTHOGRAPHY. 


[Example: Trewe for true, ewe having the 
sound of u.] 

A fact of interest in the recent history of 
some of the Eastern States is here given— 
not in a mysterious cipher, but with such 
spelling as strict analogy might lead one to 
use. Read the sentences. ~ 

Mbenie rievolos, wreyexyngge mbabdlli 
owefur lough rhawkey cheaurs, btower 
weighldlie tioux they ewtion, bayeryng 
ayweigh bryjess, hautmes, anned faque- 
toughryz. Phrhomb thea quetos psum 
toughns arrh gussed iemurgyng, awlthaut 
thie flubd ouas ouiques aighgough. 

L. J. B. 
508.—A KETTLE OF FIsH. 


This fish finds fault with all the rest. 
The next will sulk and frown. 
To polish silver this is best. 
This scorches black or brown. 
A lance for thrusting, strong and 
sharp. 
6. This brushes back his hair. 
7. A sort of pod or pericarp. 
8. All pale and cold and bare. 
9 This measures sixteen feet and more. 
Possessed a plant, we hear. 
A jewel on her hand she wore. 
An Indian grove, not near. 
. This lightly skims the frozen stream. 
When fastened to this other. 
An Illinoisan, it would seem. 
In heraldry, third brother. 
. Fought many a giant to the death. 
Might be supposed to bleat. 
. Much worn by Queen Elizabeth. 
A tree with blossoms sweet. 
M. C. S. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, APRIL 2d 
501.—Hotels, tholes, hostel, loseth, helots. 


502 —A-miss. 
503— H 
DOR 
LEMED 
PACOSES 
RETICENCE 
RUDIMENTARY 
DECANTATE 
NATTERS 
SERRY 
DIS 
Cc 


504.—Growing, rowing, owing, wing, ing, 


Take 


The best when you buy your Spring Medicine, and 
that is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. lt overcomes that tired 
feeling, makes steady nerves. 


Hood’s 


' Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. 
are the only pills to take 


. . 

Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
They are easy to take, easy to operate, and are espe- 
cially adapted to family use. : 


Remember! 


You are wasting money 

when you buy cheap binding 

instead of the des¢ 
Remember there is no “just 
as good” when the merchant 
urges something else for 








All druggists. $1, 








Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for ** S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for ane showing labels and materials, 
tothe S. H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 





The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 
was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsement to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 








FREE! FREE! A nickel oil-can, filled 
with “3in1,” mailed for ten cents in stamps. 
Keeps bicycles, guns, and all bright metals 
from rusting. 
never gums. 
G. W. COLE & CO., 


i e only perfect lubricant; 
Room B. 111 Broadway. N. Y. 





commotion or fuss. 


Sen 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


honest—send it back, 












: and if your grocer sends you something in 
it Back 


Work flies 
right along 


when you take Pearline 
to it. So does the 
dirt. Every scrub- 
bing brush seems 
to have wings. 


You get through your cleaning in half 
the time you uséd to, and without any 


Pearline saves rubbing. That means a good deal besides 
easy work, even in house-cleaning. Paint and wood-work 
and oil-cloth, etc., are worn out by rubbing. 

Pearline cleans, with the least labor, and without. the 


least harm, anything in the world that water doesn’t hurt. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 


r ‘this is as good as” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
lace of Pearline, be 
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SEE THAT CURVE? 






KEATING 


1 “365 DAYS AHEAD OF THEM ALL.” 
Sometimes a rider wants an extra strong 
bicycle as well as an extra light machine. 


Our art “Cat” (2 two-cent stamps) 
tells how it is done. 
KEATING WHEEL CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


W. S. MALTBY, { Park Place, N. Y. City. 


House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 











: LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 








FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tne IN- 
0OKPENDENT capable of holding 2% number post 
paid. for $1.00. 
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1U ONLY NEED_A GOOD BEUSHARD 


Wa ji 


A bottle of liquid Sozodont and box of Sozodont Powder in every package. (All 
Druggists.) The Proprietors, Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, New Yor 
will send small sample of /iqguid Sozodont FREE if you mention this publication. 











Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


For the week ending Thursday, April 2d, 1896. 


TEA.—Prices are quiet to steady for tea. 
Fuchau is quoted at 10 @25c.: Formosa, 14@30c.; 
sone 14@3ic.; India, 15@60c., and Amoy, 9@ 





COFFEE.—The market for Brazil coffee is 
quiet and inactive, but mild grades have a firm 
tone. Mocha is 234 @25c.: Maracaibo, 16@2ic ; 
Java, 2l@3lc.; Laguayra, 16@21%c., and Brazil, 
134 :el6c. 


SUGAR.—The denand for refined sugar is 
moderate, andthe market rules about steady. 
Granulated is 5 3-l6c.; powdered, 5 7-16c.; cut 
loaf aud crushed, 5 13-16c., and cubes, 5 7-l6c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogsare dull at 44%@6éc. per h. Dressed mut- 
t-n is dull at 54@7c ; dressed lambs slow at 7@ 
8lc., and country dressed spring lambs firm at 
$2.50@6 per carcass. City dressed veals are 
steady at 544@9c. per h, and country dressed at 
4@8c. 


PROVISIONS.—There has been a slight im- 
provement in the Western markets for hog 
products, and a firmer fecting is reflected here, 
altho actual demand is light. Mess perk is 
quoted at $8.75@9.50 per bbl.; family, $19@10.75, 
and short clear, $10 211.75. Beef is steady, with 
extra mess at $7@8; family, $10@12:; packet, 
$9@11. Beef hams are firm at $15.50@16 Lard 
is higher at $5.35 per 100 . Pickled shoulders 
are firm at 434c. per ™; bellies, 444@5c., and 
hams, 844@8%c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade in flour is slight- 
ly better, and full prices are obtained, Spring 
yatents are $3.60@3.85 per bbl.; clears, $2.0@ 
0: city patents, $4.20@4.45; city clears, $4.15 
@4.25; winter straights, $3.60.3.65, and winter 
clears, $3.30¢3.40. Rye flour is dull at $2.60@ 
2,75, and cornmeal easy at $2.20. 


WOOL.—The market for wool has continued 
dull and inactive, and while the same quota- 


tions practically rule there has been some weak- 
ness developing. Domestic fleeces Nos. 1, 2 
and XXX 


are ln ‘ted at 22.a23e.; XX and 
above, 19@%0c.; X. 16@17c.; combing, 18@23c.; 
coarse, 20@22c.; pulled, 28@86c.; Territory, 7@ 
lic; Calif rnia, 9@15c.; Texas, 10@13c ; Aus- 
tralian, 18@238c.; Cape, 13.@15c.; South American, 
ulled, 27@29c.; Canada combing fleece, 24@26c.; 
‘Yanada combing, pulled, 24@27c.; English wools, 

COTTON.—The cotton market is quiet. and 
trading small and narrow. There has beena 
hardening tendency in spot cotton abroad, and 
this makes prices firmer here. Middling Culf 
is quoted at 8%e., and middling uplands, 7c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market 
closes steady. and a trifle higher than earlier in 
the week. The news as a whole is favorable, 
and foreign cables are steady to firm. There 
has been great expectation of large spring re- 
ceipts of wheat. but so far the primary receipts 
bave shown a falling off, while exports have in- 
creased. May wheat is quoted at 70%¢c.: No.1 
Northern spring. 735¢c., and No. 1 hard, 8a 
76c. Corn is in good condition. and there is a 
hardening tendency. The receipts have fallen 
off from the primary markets, while exports 
have been very favorable. May corn is quoted 
at 354c.; No. 2 cash, 374¢c., and No.2 white, 3734 

. Oats are advancingin price also in view 
of larger exports. and a shortening of the sup- 
ply from primary points. May oats are quoted 
at 245¢c.: No. 2 cash, 2434c., and No. 2 white, 26c. 
Barley is showing more activity, and closes at 
40@44c. for good malting. Rye is quiet on the 
basis of 45\c. for No.2 Western. Buckwheat is 
steady for prime State. Hay has advanced again 
to the old prices, and trade would be quite ac- 
tive if grades were more attractive. Prime 
timothy hay is 95c.@$1 per 100 h: No.3 to No. 1, 
6714 295c . and clover mixed, 70@82\%c._ Straw is 
firm, especially for choice “_? rye. State long 
rye is %@95c.; Southern and New Jersey, 85c.: 
short rye and choice oat, 50@65c., and wheat 
straw, 40@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Prices for butter 
had to be shaded a trifle late last week, but 
receipts are coming in slower now, and there 
will probably be no further reduction. Jobbers 
feel a little uncertain about the future, but they 
are making efforts to maintain quotations on 
their present basis. Old butter is quiet, and in 
small demand. New creamery, extra, is quoted 
at 2lc ; fir-ts, 19@20c.; thirds to seconds, 13@18c.; 
State dairy, 12@20c.; imitation creamery, 12@ 
164ec., and factory, 9@138c. Old summer-made 
Western creamery is 12.218c.; State dairy, 9@ 
l5c.. and Western dairy and factory, 8@llc. 
Cheese is about steady. There is no change in 
prices. Home demand is fair, and exporters 
take a fair quantity of undergrades. Fancy 
large size full cream cheese is quoted at 10@ 
1044c.; good to choice, 94@934°.; common to 
prime, 7@9%.; fancy small sizes, 1044@10‘4c.; 
good to choice, 944@10%c.; common to fair. 7K@ 
9c.: summer made, 6@8'4*.; choice light skims, 
6% @7c.; common to prime, part skims, 3@5c.; 
full skims, 2@2c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples hold firm under 
light arrivaisand good demand. Extra fanc 
varieties are $4.5026 per bbl.; Ben Davis, $3.2 
@4: Baldwins, $3@3.50; Greenings, $3.50 04.50 ; 
russets, $2.25@3. and inferior apples, $1.50@ 
2.50. Catawba grapes are easy at 7@l5c. per 
small basket, and $1@2.25 ner case. Cranberries 
are in light stock, selling moderately well at $1 
@2.00 per crate. California oranges are steady 
at $343.75 per box. Floridastrawberries are in 
fair supply, with those packed in opea crates 
selling at 15830c. per quart, and ice-box berries 
at 2%@40c. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Old pota- 
toes are dull and in free supply: new are firm. 
Old onions are steady, beets weak ; asparagus 
lower, and cabbages in good demand. Bermuda 
potatees are $5@8 per bbl.: Florida new, $5@ 
6.50; Maine Rose, $1.25@1.75; Hebron, 75c.@$1 
persack; State rose, $l@1.25 per bbl., and State 
and Jersey Burbank, 60@70c. per sack ; sweet 
en peg $2.50@5 per bbl. Old white onions are 

1@2 per bbl.; yellow, 75c.@$1.50 ; red.75c.@$1.25; 
Bermuda, $2 per crate; Havana. $1.75; aspara- 

us, $3@7 per doz.; beets, $2.5085 per 100 

unches : tomatoes, $1.50@3.50 per carrier; egg- 
plant, $1.50@3.50 per box. 











Fave You Seen 
the new Pozzoni Purr Box? 
free with each box of Powder. 


It is given 
Ask for it. 
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‘CRECORY’S 
HOME GROWN SEEDS. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
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BALSAM jiceats "rays 
pleasant way to 
t rid of a cold, cough, tickling or 
oarseness in the throat. The best 
way for60 years. Two sizes,25and 
50 cts. All druggists,or by mail for 
the price, if you mention this 
i Address, Hatt & 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.] 


ARSENITES AND SPRAYING. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 














THE use of arsenites and other chemical 
mixtures to destroy vegetable and animal 
enemies to our crops bas now had a test of 
twenty odd years. The people learned to 
apply Paris green to potatoes, then to 
destroy the codlin moth; and now we have 
aremedy to poison nearly every insect foe 
that is well known, as well as to kill fun- 
goids. A survey of the field to consider 
what has been done and what probably may 
be done will be worth our while. 

The effect on the Colorado beetle is a 
complete success ; but the farmers use five 
times as much poison as is needed to do the 
work. The spray should be as fine as that 
thrown upon trees, The use of dry mix- 
tures is every way best, only it blows upon 
the persons of those scattering it and does 
vast damage. I would use a McGowen noz- 
zle, and, standing in the rows, spray three 
or four or five rows at atime. If applied 
with a sprinkling pail the holes have to be 
tather too large in order to avoid clogging. 

The codlin moth began its mischief at 
some indefinite period, but about fifty 
yearsago began tobe aseriousevil. Thirty 
years ago the apple crop was depreciated in 
value one-half. For about ten years the 
fight has been on to see if we could suppress 
the pest, and once more place in the market 
clean, wormless apples. Riley and Hub- 
bard and Nixon helped us greatly in test- 
ing the value of different methods. Kero- 
sene emulsion would be a thorough pre- 
ventive if it could be placed on the young 
apple trees strong enough, and yet not ruin 
the foliage and fruit. It was found that 
Londou purple was, on the whole, the best 
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possible form of arsenical poison to use to 
prevent the moth from it: ravages. : 

The mixture should be about one-eighth 
of a pound of the purple in twenty five 
gallons of water. Add to this in the barrel 
about a pound of quicklimeor a half pound. 
The lime prevents burning of the leaves; I 
have noticed that in the proportion named 
the burning is seldom noticeable. Much 
that is supposed to be the result of London 
purple is the effect of anthrax, a fungoid 
disease. My rule for the application to 
apple trees and pear trees is, first, as soon 
as the buds just begin to open into flowers. 
Do not delay the work, for it is said that 
bees are often killed if the open blossoms 
are sprayed. This needs more investi- 
gating ; but it is well to be on the safe side. 
The second spraying should be as the petals 
are just fallen, and the third spraying 
should be five or six days later. I place 
great reliance on the first application; it 
should be very thoroughly done. Thespray 
should be fine and cover the trees. I use 
the McGowen nozzle as the best I have tried. 
lt keeps in order, does not clog, and can be 
easily repaired without great expense. It 
does no harm, and may do a great deal of 
good to apply Bordeaux mixture with the 
London purple—at least for the first appli 
cation. The object is to reach incipient 
fungcid disease on the young foliage—what 
is often called blight. 

Bordeaux mixture is made of copper sul- 
phate six pounds to fifty gallons of water. 
Add four pounds of quicklime. The sul- 
phate is frequently dissolved by itself, and 
the lime by itself, and then both are poured 
into the water barrel. This is the remedy 
for all molds and fungous diseases on bark 
or leaf or fruit. Spray it on very thor- 
oughly and fearlessly twice or three times, 
awcek apart. On wood thatis badly dis- 
eased sponge it freely, and then cover the 
diseased place with paint, or, if needful, 
with tin. 

The arsenites I never use on my plumsor 
cherries or peaches, but Bordeaux I do so 
use. The curculio, it is well understood by 
practical horticulturists, cannot be killed 
by spraying. Invariably jar the trees over 
sheets, spread twice a day, and cateh the 
fallen bugs and crush them. They lie asif 
dead for a few seconds. This process must 
begin as soon as the flowers are fully ex- 
panded, and must not end till theplums are 
as large asthe end of your finger—say for 
three weeks. Jar in the morning and 
just before sunset. It is steady work, but 
quite effective. Cherries are not attacked 
seriously where there are plenty of plums, 
but where there are but few plums, even 
pears and apples suffer from curculio bites. 

Besides the nozzle to which I have re- 
ferred it is necessary for every one to un- 
derstand what outfit is necessary for rapid 
and economical spraying. The nozzle is to 
be attached to a common hose, six or eight 
feet in length, and that to a common force 
pump held by the foot. To the other side 
of the pumpisattached ashort hose that has 
oneend ina barrel or pail of the mixture 
to be sprayed. The pump, hose, nozzle and 
all will cost from six to ten dollars. Thisis 
all that is necessary except a barrel to hold 
the mixtures, But I fiud it quite convenient 
to have a second pump on the top of my 
barrel, with a lead pipe reaching to the 
bottom, so that I can pump into pails read- 
ily. When trees are arranged so that you 
can drive about it is simpler to adjust a 
pump to a barrel on a cart, and spray di- 
rectly from the barrel. A knapsack outfit 
is also devised, which is very convenient for 
special grounds and gardens; this is to be 
strapped on the back, and the spray thrown 
“as one passes up and down the rows. The 
one I have seen* weighs fourteen pounds 
whenempty, and costs about twelve dollars ; 
but each person must consider his own 
grounds, and use such machinery as circum- 
stances require. What is specially needed, 
however, is a good nozzle that will be well 
under the control of the operator, and will 
not get out of order easily, or clog up with 
the mixtures needful to be used. For very 
extensive orchards, where rapid work must 
be done, [ presume it would be desirable to 
have double acting pumps, such as the 
Gould’s Sentinel. Those feed four discharge 
hose at once if desired. 

* Thechief trouble that our grapes have to 
contend with are fungoidal—anthrax, black 
rot, etc. If infected with the ordinary fire 
disease (authracnose), scrub with copperas, 
a strong solution, ten or twelve pounds in 
fifty gallons of water; apply before leaves 
are put forth in spring, as the mixture, 
while barmless on bark, burns foliage. For 
black rot apply Bordeaux mixture. The 
‘first application should be before the foliage 

expands, again when the flowers are devel- 

oped, and once more ten days later. Pro- 
fessor Lodeman recommends more frequent 
applications. Of course, if the disease 
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shows itself later, the remedy must be 
promptly reapplied. In all cases a prevent. 
ive is better and cheaper than a remedy. 

For currants I have not foued spraying 
with arsenites of any value; besides I do 
not wish the poison on the fruit that so 
soon must come to use; but hellebore, 
which is the specific for currant worm and 
rose slug, should be applied with a syringe. 
The best thing is a double-acting machine 
onabarrow. This sprays both ways, and 
rapidly covers the currant and gooseberry 
bushes on both sides as you wheel it along, 

Spray Bordeaux mixture, but not arsep- 
ites, on cherry, plum, peach, apricot, 
nectarine, as well as apple, pear and grape, 
whenever there is any sign of anthrax or 
blight. 

It remains only to say that one supreme 
insecticide is kerosene ; and kerosene emul]- 
sion should be always kept on hand for im- 
mediate use when needed. It isinvaluable 
to be sponged into the bark of all trees 
twice or three times a year. I use it on 
mayles, elms and all lawn as well as orchard 
trees. It is made by Gissolving half a 
pound of any hard soap in a gallon of boil. 
ing water. Then add two gallons of kero- 
sene, and churn all together with a common 
force pump, until the substance is homo- 
geneous; that is, churn for ten minutes, 
Use a pint in a pail of water on strong trees, 
a weaker solution on tender plants. This 
is the remedy also for cabbage worms. I 
add heliebore,and use the combined mix- 
ture on currant worms and all soft-bodied 
pests. 

I have given a general outline of direc- 
tions; in addition every gardener should 
send to the Cornell Experiment Station, at 
Ithaca, and secure a ‘Calendar of Opera- 
tions’’ in the use of spray material, which 
he should tack up in his barn for constant 
reference. In fact, I do not knowa more 
useful beneficence than to secure several of 
them to supply your neighborhood. The 
table is very complete, and is the result of 
actual experiment. 

The value of arsenites, copper mixtures 
and kerosepve emulsion is now so demon- 
strated as to be beyond discussion ; yet a 
large partofour fruit growersare neglecting 
spraying. Potatoes, hops corn and wheat 
are intelligently grown ; but fruit is left to 
care for itself. It is true that spraying 
alone is not sufficient to secure healthy 
trees and sound fruit; good culture 
is equally important. If the vitality of 
the tree is wasted on suckers, no perfect 
fruit can be expected; and very soon the 
tree will be ruined. Orchard trees must 
also be well fed, as much so as barn ani- 
mals. A starved tree gives starved results. 
This is particularly true of apples and 
pears. Orcharding is as much a profession, 
requiring attention and brains, as wheat 
growing or market gardening. No one ex- 
pects to grow corn or potatoes without ma 
nure. Sprayiag, trimming and feeding are 
the requisites to secure prime fruit. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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FARMING FOR 1896. 


AS SEEN FROM A NEW ENGLAND STAND- 
POINT. 


BY H. L. READE. 








THE year 1895 was not a good year for the 
New England farmer; the season was not 
specially favorable. Drouth, always to 
be dreaded, was severe in many localities 
and felt in all. The hay crop, most im- 
portant, was far below the average, and 
pastures for one cause or another were’ 
short from May to November. The cereals 
very generally suffered from unpropitious 
heat or cold,so that the yield of corn, rye, 
oats, barley and buckwheat, while in no 
State unprecedentedly large was,in some of 
the States, unusually small. 

One crop broke the record—potatoes. So 
much beyond the demand was the supply, 
that in the most favored localities tbirty- 
five cents a bushel was about the price in 
the fall, forty during the winter, and the 
unsold remainder on April 1st will hardly 
more than close out at four bushels for 4 
dollar. 

Of apples there was an abundance, tho 
not the fruit year, and this will account for 
their sale at not much over a dollar and a 
quarter a barrel. 

Ttis year promises well. New England 
is fast going into the milk business. Take 
the two cities of Boston and Providence as 
representative. The writer lives ninety 
miles from the first and forty from the 
second, and yet on two railroad lines that 
pass through the town a milk car daily 
carries the product of hundreds of cows to 
each of tnese centers ; and altho the sum- 
mer price is not far from two and a half 
cents a quart to the farmer, there is money 

in the business, 
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It was not so once, but itisso now. To 
make milk some grain is required, and 
grain never was as cheap in New England 
as it is today. What cost in years not 
remote from twenty eight to thirty two 
dollars @ ton, can pow be bought for 
sixteen—considerably cheaper than good 
hay. When farmers depended upon the 
stonv soil of New England for what corn 
they fed to their cows, the outs were more 
than the ins Now it is different, and in 
all probability will be in time to come. 

In this same line, butter factories trans- 
mute milk into money. Where the farm is 
too far from a village or city in whicb the 
raw material is wanted, the cheap feed 
from the wide West is a factor in the profit 
in this as well as in the distinctive milk 
business. 

One other thing. The New England hen 
is beginping to have part in this progress- 
ive period of farm life; with meat at the 
prices demanded in all retail markets, eggs 
are purchased instead; and so more and 
more is it coming true that the demand is 
never wholly met. Scores of families in 
our factory villages never have meat on 
their tab'es oftener than oncea week, using 
the cheaply and quickly cooked product of 
the farmyard fowl instead. 

New England reached the bottom of farm 
loss three years ago. The money of the 
cities and villages is being more and more 
received in the country, and this is an in- 
spiration to thought and Jabor, already be- 
ginning to be seen in improvement every 
where. 

JEWBIT CITY, CONN, 


PRUNING AN D LIFTIN G@ BULBS. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 





Do not put off: pruning and dividing 
until your shrubs and plants begin to 
awaken. Flowers that are worth having 
are worth working for, and no friends are 
better friends than the pruning knife and 
dividing spade. 

Keep a close watch over your shrubbery, 
and trim judiciously and with a view to 
clean, symmetrical growth; and make 
your work light or severe according to the 
nature of the plants. Those that form 
their buds in the fall, as rhododendrons, 
forsythias, and the like, should only have 
the uvflowering and decayed wocd cut out, 
more severe pruning being left until after 
they bloom. Smoke bushes, and such 
shrubs as start late, can often be trim- 
med to the end of May ; but do not put the 
work off too long, or be satisfied with haif , 
doing it; severe pruning makes stronger 
growth and larger flowers. Hybrid roses 
should be shaped carefully, and as they 
bloom during the sammer it will be advis- 
able to cut back all flowering wood; for it 
will not bloom the second time, and will 
only be a useless drain on the parent stem. 
Thin out masses of altheas and deutzias 
and spireas, and if any of the choice clumps 
of deutzias and spireas are spreading more 
than is desired, lift and divide and reset 
the surplus elsewhere. 

When pruning, be careful to save all 
choice cuttings, especially of roses. Place 
them together in rowsin a moist piece of 
ground, and with the rows just far enough 
apart for cultivation. They root easily, 
and by the next spring will be large enough 
to transplant to permanent quarters. It is 
always desirable to have young plants com- 
ing on to replace poor or superannuated 
ones, or to set new shrubbery. 

Herbaceous plants that do not bloom well 
are probably root-bound or in an unsuitable 
location. In either case tuey should be 
lifted and, if there are large masses of roots, 
be divided and reset with more room tor 
growth. Bulbous plants have a tendency 
to form new bulbs over tne old, and in this 
Way they gradually work toward the sur- 
face of the ground. If they are not reset at 
suitable int-rvais they will cease to bloom, 
andin time even to die out. I have divided 
and reset peonies that had been condemned 
as “ worn out,” and the next year had the 
finest lot of flowers in all the country 
round, 

And so it is with most plants. A pro- 
fusion of bloom requires a corresponding 
amount of nourishment, and when the 
Toots become too crowded to assimilate 
food in sufficient quantity the plant ceases 
to flower, and finally dies. I have seen 
many rare plants that the owners were 
afraid to disturb for fear of doing them 
harm, that would have been improved by 
dividing and increasing ten or twenty fold. 
A poor, unshapely clump of iris, phlox, 
anemone, yucca, or narcissus, may often be 
divided into half a dozen thrifty, profuse- 
blooming clumps, each one of which, at the 
end of a year, will belarger than the parent 





Stock. The secret of growing herbaceous 
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plants is to keep the roots strong and 
thrifty ; and this cannot be done if they are 
allowed to crowd. 

While it is not advisable to lift hardy 
bulbs annually, it will be found that two 
or tbree months out of the ground every 
three or four vears will prove beneficial. 
New bulbs are constantly forming, one 
upon another, and their tendency is toward 
the surface of the ground. In time the old 
bulb decays, but in its place are others, 
which gradually multiply and enlarge 
until there is a clinging mass, from the size 
of a pea to the full grown, matured bulb. 
All of these send up leaves or flowers, 
more or less feeble and undeveloped for 
want of proper nourishment below. Crowd- 
ing starves them; fur it cuts them off from 
their natural supply of food. 

But do not lift them as soon as their 
flowers decay. It is then the beginning of 
their growing season, and only when the 
green le-ves which succeed their flowers 
turn brown should they be removed from 
the ground and dried thoroughly before 
storing in a dry, cool place in the cellar, 
In the case of most bulbs this. will be from 
May to July. 

Before replanting, in September or Octo- 
ber, divide and separate the bulbs accord- 
ing to ‘size, planting those that are too 
small to flower in beds by themselves. In 
this way bulbs may be increased much 
more rapidly and the flowers will be larger 
and more plentiful. 

PEACEDALE, R. I. 
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THE MESQUITE TREE AND ITS 
. USES. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE, 








IT is a common saying, in the arid re- 
gions of the Southwest, that the natives 
climb for water and dig for wood. This, 
being interpieted, means that the water for 
drinking purposes is kept in an earthen 
jar, or olla, upon the top of the house, 
where, by means of the more rapid evapora- 
tion, caused by this direct exposure to the 
sun’s rays, the contents of the jar are kept 
continually cool. And the digging for 
wood is explained by the fact that the only 
timber through much of that region is the 
mesguite, a low-growing shrub rather than 
tree, the roots of which are very bard and 
make an excellent fuel. For a whole win- 
ter I have been warmed by them, broken 
into little pieces, for they are too brittle to 
chop, and have found that they give out an 
amount of heat that is in undue proportion 
to their bulk. 

The mesquite groves are astriking fea- 
ture of the wide, level expanses of these re 
gions. From a distance they look like 
peach orchards, only their vast extent pre- 
cludes the idea that they are such. As tim- 
ber a man accustomed to living among real 
forests would hardly give them a thought; 
but they are very much better than no 
timber at all. Wheo in New Mexico re- 
cently I found that the tree had another use 
besides that of supplying fuel. It produces 
a bean which is an important article of food 
among the Indians, and in times of scarcity 
with the Mexicans as well. The beanis pro- 
duced in pods which are seven to nine 
inches long, and of a buff color. They be- 
gin to ripen in midsummer, and, as they 
have the quality cf preventing thirst as 
well as of satisfying hunger, they are often 
of the greatest value to travelers tourongh 
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and always turn to it. The 
¢) modern housewife learns to 
love 


Flowers love the Sunlight " 
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and always turns to it to 
help her out on ‘‘wash day” 
or any other day when she 
needs a pure, honest soap 
which cleanses everything 
it touches and doesn't in- 
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oO) Greater comfort 


Ui] Lever Bros., Ltd., 
Sj) Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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the desert country. The Indians, who know 
their value, do not hesitate to go along dis- 
tance away from water if thev can be as- 
sured of asupply of mesquite beans along 
their route. 

When used for food the beans are pre- 
pared in various ways. When fresh and 
newly ripe they are put intoa mortar of 
stone or wood. and bruised, then emptied , 
into an earthen dish, mixed with water and 
allowed to stand fora few hours. Tbe re- 
sult is a kind of cold porridge or musb, 


which has a verv agreeable blending of 
sweetness and acidity, and upon which 
many of the people would willingly exist 
the year through. As the fruit or bean 
pods ripen they are gathered for winter 
use, thoronghly dried and stored in cylin- 
drical shaped baskets, made of twigs, ad 
covered with grass or earth to keepthe rain 
out. In this way they may be preserved 
foralong time. When needed for food the 
pods are reduced toa fine nowder. b\ means 
of a mortar, and this flour cocked as 
fancy max dictate. The flour thus prepared 
is also often kept for a Jongtime. Some 
times in its pulverized state, and again by 
being mixed with a little wster and then 
pressed into large cakes of several pounds’ 
weight, which are aried in the sup and put 
away until needed. Among certain of the 
less civilized of the southern tribes of 
Indians, such as the Cucupah’s, who 
live along the Colorado River in Lower 
Califorvia, the mesquite beans form an 
jmportant part of the winter food sup- 

ly. Theonly labor needed to secure them 

ing tbat of gathering the cror, they ap- 
peal especially to these indolent people, who 
are constitutionally opposed to the labor of 
cultivating acrop. The mesquite has also 
other uses besides those cf oe fuel 
and food, as Indian women make rope and 
— of the bark, and weave it into bas- 

ets. 

Horses and cattle feed upon the beans, 
which are very nutritions, and otten find 
sustenance, and indeed the very means of 
keeping alive, in them, when grasses of all 
kinds are burned up by the drouth. 
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Lamp-chimney sellers can’t 
give you the shape for your 
lamp, without the Index. They 
have it; but some don’t care. 
Let us send you one ; free. 

“Pearl top” and ‘pearl 
glass” are trade-mark names 


for tough glass and fine work. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh P. 
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Vigor belongs 
to health. Health to well-fed 
bodies. It’s easy to feed some 
pores, but proper nourishment 

or the invalid, the convalescent 








and the dyspeptic is 
| hard to obtain. | 


Matos 


a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system; restores the appetite 


| 


valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 


and convalescents. 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A | 
A pleasant and strength- | 


j 

| ening beverage for table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- | 
| late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 

| All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 

fb Schieffeiin &Co.,New York, Sole Agts. 
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Always Effective. 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 








HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALv’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 


: been used for many years, and it cures 


Coughs. Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too. if taken in the early 
stages of t' at disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p ‘tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the - family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
CE 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..... ikcataound $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)........ss0.s00+ -20 
4 ° Ee a «25 
13 ? S mOMths)...cccccscecess yf) 
17 Cte “Sratisevcscasden 1,00 
6 ° ie ) Weeaccssenseces 1.50 
52 " Ch FORR Pi ccccccccccsccces 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In ciuns of five or more $2.00 each. 
Names and full remittance must ac- 
company each club. 
To clérgymen 82.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
eoarene Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tiona 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscription 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines,in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Ciusbiny Liat. 

We can suppiy Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


120 Fulton Strec*t. New York City. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





“The 4.00 P.M. Limited” 


—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. Allthe cars are vestibuled. and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 





Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield. 


ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam, | 





Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and 
Boston, via Springfield Line. 


Cruises under the American Flag. 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 

June 7th.-60-DAYS’ CRUISEte RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Total 
Eclipse of the Sua. Cost, $475, and upward. 





Se Lith—A_ 4-MONTHS’ UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE to INDIA. Educational and Scientific. 
81 and upward. 


European Tours June 6th, July Ist and 8th. Send 
fcr itinerary. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


11715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


The Overland Route between America and Europe. 
Queenstown: rk, Blarney Castle, Glengarriff, 


—Co! le, my , Lakes 
of Killarney, Dublin. Special 
trains run from Queenstown 
in connection with American 
steamers. Tickets issued in 
New York are good for three 
m 


onths, allowing stop-over privileges. 
Baggage checked New York to Londen. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 852 Broadway, New York. 





ew EUROPEAN TOURS. 
‘Py = aoe. pan tre md contaetes by Dr. one 
Oe Aidress, HS. PAINE, SLD.Glens Falls.N.Y. 





Cook’s Tours to Europe. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Our Annual May Party, the first of our bigh-class 
parties to Europe, will sail by the White Star Line 
SS. “ Majestic” on May 6. Succeeding departures 
May 1%, 23, 2%, June ‘0, 17, 27. All the arrangements 
for these parties are in every respect ‘*rst-class. 

Illustrated progammes free. ailroad and steam- 
ship tickets for individual travelers every where. 


THOS, COOK & SON, 
261 & 125 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
























































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


D LEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Calland inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 

square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Aiso, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 














omfort in 
=Bicycling 


In every part a bicycle must 
be adjustable so as to fit the 
varying conditions of human 
anatomy. No bicycle so 


fully meets this requirement as the 
Va o 
AY 


icycle, 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Columbia saddles are 
’ the standard of com- 
fort, and the Colum- 
bia adjustable handle- 


bar is the standard of rigid, quick-adjusting 
completeness. 


Columbias in construction and 
quality are in a class by 
themselves. 














POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Many of the Columbia merits are described in 
the superb Columbia Catalogue. The book also 
tells of Hartford bicycles, , next 


$60, $50. 
best to Columbias. sk the Columbia agent for 
it, or send two 2-cent stamps to us for postage. 











Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five 
years in every section of the country with the 
most satisfactory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or 
buildings, send for sample card of beautiful 
tints and testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL €0., 


38 Burling Slip, New York. 
e 
Going to 
Build a 









If you are, begin right. 
— Get our beautiful book 
—————— of Designs and Plans. 
66 ” 
ARTISTIC HOMES No. 2 
richly illustrated—entirely new. The most unique 
book pablished. Ten Cents in silver pays for it. 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., architects,Box 30 Knoxville, Tenn. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Pittsburgh. O MANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
MORLEY ——— 
SALEM 

CORNELL 





Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


painting done with Pure White Lead 

that we scarcely need to; but the fact 
remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best—the most perma- 
nent and satisfactory — paint. _ To secure 
this make sure that the brand of 


cnn Pure White Lead 


is genuine (see list). 
NationaL Leap Co.’s Tinting Colors are 
especially prepared for tinting Pure White 
Lead to any shade required. 


For colors, the 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and ecard showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 
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"TOILE DU NORD,” 
Parkhill Zephyrs, 


Clitheroe Zephyrs, 


Fancy Fabrics, 


WASHABLE SILKS 


Produced by the 


Parkhill Manufacturing Co, 


are the best Wash Fabrics 
for Ladies’ and Children’s 


wear. 


All First Class Dry Goods Retailers 
keep them. 


WILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF PURE 


COD LIVER OIL 



















Cf and PHOSPHATES 
og -z For the Cure of 
3a ee 
7a? Bronchitis, 
o Debility, 
3 Wasting 

a Asthma, 
rae Influ- 
ALMOST as a 
at ae A ulous 


taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 
and children, who, 
after using it, are 
very fond of it. It assimi- 
lates with the food, increases 
the flesh and appetite, builds 
up the nervous system, re- 
stores energy to mind and body, 
creates new, rich and pure blood: 
in fact, rejuvenates the whole sys- 
tem. This preparation is far superior 
to all other preparations of Cod 
Liver Oil: it has many imitators, but 
no equals. The results following its use are ita 
best recommendations. Be sure, as you value 

health, and get the genuine. Manufactured 
only by Dr. A. B. Wilbor. Chemist, Boston 


DEAFNESS. 2. 4:42 Noises, cunen 


by F. Hiscox, 958 Brway, NewYork. Writefor book of needs F REE 


























It was 
not the color 
of arimor racing 
records that made 


REMINGTON 


Bicycles. 






'4 Merit alonehas \ 
g brought the Rem- 
ington to the front. 





Send for catalog. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tenic. 
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860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., N.Y. 
ARTISTIC 


Wrought i srass aro max 
Metal rox. urrezioms, 





Work —orey PIRErLaces, th. 


Our Own Foundries and Shops. 


April. 9,..1896 





Under this head we invite atten- 
tion to the very neat and equally 
stylish small check and stripe pat- 
terns in Linen Ginghams at 30c.a 
yard. Specially desirable Shirting 
Linens, 32-inches wide, with woven 
colored stripes at 50c. Heavy Linen 
Ducks in brown, tan and blue, 
showing a dash of white, greatly in 
favor for separate 
skirts and vests at 
50c. a yard. 

Real Russia 
Crashes, the old. 
fashioned round 
Registered Trademark. thread sort and other 

stout fabrics adapted 
for golfing and wheeling, from 30 to 
50c. a yard. 

Plain brown Hollands at 25c. and 
upwards. 

Linen Batistes in all qualities from 
25 to 60c. a yard, and many other 
desirable Linen materials. 

Weare also showing a full variety 
of the popular wash goods as Organ- 
dies, Dimities, Linen Lawns, Gala- 
teas, Linen Batistes, plain and fancy. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘¢ THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
THY ompetent 
ween WANTED sto 3 
Gints Boys) 


or ys 
in every town in the U.S. to get 
goods. 












orders for our celebrated 
LIBERAL _ TERMS; GOOD 
COMES. BIG PRESENTS with 
a Bend tained, 
‘ees, 25c. per pound. Sen ad. 
. in stamps, and b will | you 2 34 pound 
imported ea, aD an part 1. 
HE GREAT X MERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, P. O. Box 289. 
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ENGLISH BRASS BEDS 


Hair Mattresses 
Fine Bedding Manufacturers 


B, FITCH & CO. 


27 West 42d Street, New York. 
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BOSTON WOVEK BOGE & RUBBER Cd, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 
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JHAVE YOU ONES? MORE COWS? 


If so, whether for pleasure or profit, household or dairy, you should know of the 


CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Separators save at least Ten Dollars per Cow 


have sady m enjoin 
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Tas InpsPespent Preuss 41 awp 43 GeLp Stags, wsan FULTON STREST. 


per year over and above any 
other as or Creaming System. All other Separators are wees inferior imitations or infringe 
aval patents. Many users 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED as a condition of sale. as 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt St., New York. 














